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L 0 SUCCESSION of Shri ſounds, property | 
Artic re qualified to excite agreeable ſenſations in the 
hearer, is called Noſe; and to underſtand. muſic is to be able 
to define what are the proper qualities of ſounds for this pur- 
poſe; and alfo to judge, when ſounds are heard, whether” yu” 
have, or have not, theſe neceſſary qualifications. (2900 
2. The moſt obvious diſtinctions, among the ſounds of mu- 
ſic, are thoſe of the tune or pitch of different ſounds, and of 
their time or duration: and theſe two articles of tune and time, 
as they are the moſt remarkable, ſo they are alſo the moſt im- 
portant, and indeed the only things which a learner muſt endea- 
vour to underſtand. — We ſhall firſt attempt to explain what 
a be inner ought to obſerve' concerning the article of tune, 
3. lt is cuſſomary, in comparing together two ſounds of dif. 
fe degrees of tune, to call the ſhriller ſound, acuter or 
higher, and the other, graver or lower : thus'a boy's voice is a- 
cuter or higher than a man's voice, and a baſs viol is graver or 
lower than a violin ; and when a voice or inftrument movesfrom- 
a graver to an acuter ſound,” we ſay it aſcends; and contrari- 
wiſe, the motion from an acuter to a graver ſound, is called, 


deſcending. * 


Ibis remark IRAN . . in adi the aropriety of * terms bigh 
in the nature of ſound, and depends entirely upon cuſtom; and among the ancient 
hably becauſe the longeſt and graveſt ſtrings of their lyres had the uppermoſt places. Ars 0 
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4. bay his a ad the tune boy” ſounds, 7 400 not con 
ſider their diſterent ſtrength; or weakneſs; in regard to which 


they are called loud or ſtrong, and ſoft or weak; only the par 
ticular tone or pitch of each, ſo that the terms high and low: 
relate to the pitch of ſounds, but loud and ſoft to their ſtrength;- 


| * In order to repreſent to the eye the different tune or pitch 
of ſo 


unds, five parallel lines are drawn, and are called a ſtaff of 
lines; and the degrees of tune are ſhewn by the ſituations ot cer- 


tain characters upon theſe lines, or in the ſ between them 
The character, which repreſents a higher ſound, has a higher 


place, and the lower ſound, a lower place in the af of lines. 
6. There are certain ſteps or of tune which conſtitute 
what is called the natural ſcale of muſic: and it is very remark 
able, that among all the infinite variety which muſic affords; the 
ſame natural ſcale is always retained, and the ſame mutual rela- 
tions, in regard to the pitch, exiſt among the ſeveral ſounds of 
every tune, how various ſoever they may be in other reſpects. 
The ſucceſſive ſounds of a tune ſometimes aſcend or deſcend 
by the ſingle degrees or ſteps of the ſcale, and ſometimes by 
larger intervals or leaps, but always ſo as to pitch on 2 
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Hence we may parily ce conceive the great importance of a 


thorough knou lege of this natural ſcale; it is indeed to muſic, 
what the alphabet is to ſpeech: for, as all the various articulati- 
ons of ſpeech are denoted by a few letters, properly ranged; ſo 


all the diferen t t pallages of muſic are only different * c 


of a few primitive ſdunds of certain proper degrees of pitch. + 
7. Theſe ſteps of the natural ſcale are not all of equal wry 
nl are ſome of them nearly ® the double ſize of others; and 


therefore the larger ſteps are called, ones; and the ſmaller a 


ſemitones, 
Now, the ſtep of a tone, not w any way Aabiy Aiftinguiſh- 
ed from that of a ſemitobe, in the ſituation of the characters 


of our written muſic; becauſe, here each ſtep, whether greater 
or leſs, is denoted by an equal riſing or falling of the character, 
or from a ſpace to the 
adjacent line: we have, therefore, the more | occaſion to ſix 


vir. from a line to the adjacent ſpace; or 
well in our memory which of theſe;! feemingly equal eps, are 


to be eſleemed tones, and which femitones ; that we may teadi · 
p eager; oo 90 ONER | 
to the third, are tones; and that from the ted i the fourth, 


17 S111 114 ve | 9191/1 Heine 


* To determine the places of theſe tones and ſemitones, in 
the natural ſcale we obſerve, that in ſinging the eight ſucceſ · 


ſrre notes, commonly called the aſcending Gamut, as repteſent - 


ed, FI. I. Exam; I. the voice, as to tlie pitch of the firſt note, 
is quite undetermined, and ready to fall in with any muſical 
ſound, which may be propoſed by any other voice or inſtru · 
vided it be not above or below its compaſs; but after 
the tons or pitch of the firſt note is determined, it ſo influences 


ment) pro 


and goberns all the following notes, that each of theſe muſt 


bear its proper 
harſh and ſhocking Ge rngrrnt 1 i 
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relation to the firſt, or _ (Ws n will be? 


PaxT I. 


This firſt note of the Gamut, which thus governs all the reſt, 
is called the Key note; and the following notes of the aſcend - 
ing ſcale, are called, ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, ſixth, ſe- 
venth, and ſo on, as ſhewn by the letter K, and the figures 


ſubjoiged to each, in Exam. I, + 1 
9. Now, let the firſt/four notes be ſung over, Ipfhying the 


Pa ſyllable, ſuppoſe la, to each note; a very little attention 


will ſerve to diſcover, that the voice, in paſſing from the third 
to the fourth note, does not take ſo large a ſtep, as it does from 


the key to the ſecond, or from the ſecond to the third: there is 


ſomething remarkably grave in the fourth note, which cannot 


eſcape the notice of the moſt -unſkilfnl; hearer, provided he 
hath a genius for muſic, and be previouſly warned of ' ſuch a 
property; although, . due attention to this and other 
ſuch like peculiarities, a perſon may ſing all his life, and yet ne - 
ver conceive the leaſt idea of the nature of the ſcale; much in 
ſame manner, as a perſon may uſe his faculty of ſpeech,, With- 
out any knowlege of reading and Writing. 
The ſteps from the key to the ſecond, ws from. the Leong 


is a ſemitone. 45417 T9 Th ? "4 elit; 6+: 18 ws 1 

10. Let the what cight notes of cheakending Gamut, Ex. * 
be now ſung, and it will be eaſy to obſerve, that the voice 
takes a pretty large ſtep from the fourth to the fifth; and: that . 
the ſixth, ſeventh, and eighth notes follow the fifth in the ſame 
manner, and with the fame air, in the latter half of the Gamut, IJ 
as the ſecond; third, and fourth, followed the key in the form- 
er half: ſo that the Gamut n Mides into e 
and ſimilar half gamuts: 

The firſt containing, the Kev: Aecond,. third and 8 

The latter containing, the fifth, fixth, ſeventh and eighth: 


We fay narh, 3 on ſearching Cher into the nature of mukic, it is found, that the ſcmitone i is not the exact half of a tone; but in common 


it is ſupppſed to be ſo, without cauting any. ſenſible error 


practice ppo 
In this Example, there are certain characters at the beginning of the ſtaff of lines, Which the reader weed not . ay, notice of at e their mean- 


ing and uſe will be explained in a proper ** 


Crap, J. 5 


And as the ſemitone lay betwixt the third and fourth, in the: 
firſt half, (Art.,9- ) ſo.che ſemitone lies betwixt, the ſeventh 42. 
eighth, in the latter half; and all the other degrees are tones. 
The ſtep of a e Ae in Exam. 1. by a 
ſmall. s over the dots, N 1a gis gd 
11. As the ſituation o eie tones F eee 3 
too ſtrongly; imprinted on the memory, ye ſhall here deſcribe 
ſeveral different ways of conceiying the ſteps of the ſcale, ſome 
of Sh mar probably, ſuit, one reader, and others another. 
The ſteps of the aſcending Gamut are firſt, two ſucceſſive 
le nitone ; then three ſucceſſive tones, and then, 
r:{emitone.. Two ſucceſſive tones are; called a ditene: 
and three Tucceſlive tones, a, tritone: ſo that the aſcending, ſrale 
is, firſt a ditone, and x ſemitone; then a brian ad ſemitong. 
See Exam. II, - 5. EDOM06,24.1 A 16 il 
12. Each Each half of th the Gamut, as deſcribed Are, 20. is Qall 
a tetrachord and in this, way, the Gamut is compoſed of two 
disjoined tetrachords : the ſtep from the fourth, to the fifth, be- 
ing from the N note of one dstrachord, to the loweſt 
of the. other, is called, the rene tons, or tone. of diguatt- 
on. See Exam. III. Eb Allende ow ic coll Ieftoilib 
13. 3 Ttalians.and French apply the; aging ſyllables, wi, 
ge, mi, ay 
Exam, IV. with great propriety ; for, by, this means, the; ſleps 
from the thigd to the fourth, and from the ſeventh. to the enn, 
being from mi to fa, and from / to ut, are naturally ſuag ſe· 
mitones; becauſe the {yllables ni and /, PAIL oblige the ſing · 
er to keep their ſounds more acute, while fa is a more open 
{yllable;; and requires à grayer Pronnncaten, {ſuitable ] 00 the 
ſound, of, the fourth. note, Art, 9. i but o b ni 
14. Our Britiſh muſicians uſe no more ee four of thele n 
lables, viz. fa, fol, la, mis which they apply to the notes of; the 


5 ſeem to!; be both ane and the ſame found. 


, la, fi, ut v, 49-the eight notes df che Gamutyi(ſee 


Bw and. — here {ſruated. 


ſcale, j& ; ſhewhy: Exam. V. where it 1 ** * 
which is appropriated to the ſeventh note, id the only Ayllable 
which occurs but once; fa anſwers to the key, the fourth and 
eighth el is the ſecond, and; fifth, 'and-larthe.thicd and: ſixth; 
which is a great inconvenience; becauſe vf the double meaning 
of our ſylladles; however, it is of aſe to remember this diſpoſi: 
tion of [the ſyllables, fon ennie. authors who! have 
8 ſubje& of muſic, in our own language. 
To aſſiſt the; memory in ;this/; matter,,our. authors obſerve, 
chat in aſceading above mii we have ſu, /alj\ la; twice over and 
in deſcending belom mi, we have, la, ſal. e ee 

then mi comes again. See iExam. VI. — and that the 
always, 3 1 eee if 40 ble 4 wt 
15. Theſe me gaamiog the ſcale, hy 
ſinging ſyllables, lead usita obſerve another property of ſaundes 
viz. that as the ke, and the, giglith, are both called hꝝ ane name. 
ſo they are in reality, both f athe ſame nature, and produce the 
ſame effect oa the Hearet 3c that, when.theyare heard ad together, 
For inſtance, 


ſuppoſe a man and a ho ere to begin to ling the Gamut toge⸗ 
ther, the n nate naturally: give the ſame ſound to the, firſt 
note, which the man arri tesat᷑ ia the ighth or laſt: note; ſo that 
the boys lo elt note would be the a e, man's kigh- 
eſt; andi yetiihe two would ngreę together ſoiperfectly, that a 
hearer would ſcarce be able oy rf operate difference: where» 
as, if the boy were to begin his Gamut with any other ſqund 
but this / eighth, the diſagraement would he very!perceivable;and 
in many-caſes. very offeuſie. For another inſtance, Wppoſe one 
man to Lager the aſcending Gamut, aud the very inſtant; 


4115 


vhenche arrives at the eighth, or uppermoſt ſaund, another man 


begios at the key, or loweſt: ſound; the firſt and laſt, ſounds, 
of the Gamut thus heard together, will ſeem but as one; 6 1 


Inſtead of the ſyllable ut, they ſubſtitute do in practice, being more eaſy to ne but as all che dong retain 2 able Ws, we have therefore 


' Kept it here; — EE OE I ITT 
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This interval of ſound is called an oftave; becauſe the upper is 

177 the eighth degree of the ſcale, when the lower is on me 
16. Now, wilted mo andatoyp proceed to ſig the wholecight 
notes of the aſcending Gamut, the boy's voice begins, as before 
mentioned, an octave above the man's voice; and aſcending all a- 
long by the ſame ſteps, keeps always the ſame interval of di- 
ſtance between them, and comes at laſt to a ſound, as much a- 
bove the man's laſt note, as this laſt is above the man's' firſt, 
The boy's voice is ſtill. an octave above the man's, and they 
perfettly agree together throughout the whole ſcale. 

We infer from hence, that if a man's voice aſcend ane. the 
8th, to a 9th, 10th, 11th and 1 2th ſound, ete. he muſt juſt 
male uſe of the ſame ſteps 
8th ſound is in all reſpects like the former key; to which the 
gth is a ſecond, the 10th a third; the 11th a fourth, the-12th-a 
fifth; etc; that is, when we aſcend above the eighth, we come into 
the boy's Gamut, which is, in all reſpects, the man's, but 
an octave higher, Thus alſo, if the boy were to deſcend below 
his firſt, or key note, he would come into the man's Gamut, 
and muſt therefore, next below the key, take the 7th, then the 
6th; then the 5th, etc. each an oftave lower. ' oo 
17. This being the caſe, we have not, in the n pe ls 
of muſic, any ſounds eſſentially different from thoſe' which eilt 
within the compaſs of one octave, which, as we bave already 
ſeen; are naturally no more than ſeven: and the learner's bu- 
fineſs; in regard to the tune of ſounds, is brought within a 
much narrower compaſs than he probably may have expected. 
Let him obſerve and remember, that whatever ſound be conſti - 
tuted a key, it is always to be conſidered as the loweſt note of 
one Gamut, and the higheſt note of another; it is ſomething 
like a knot which connects the ſounds above with thoſe below 


in * the lines and ſpaces 
* 


Of the Natural Scale. 


| bove deſcribed; and the whole connected together, 


| be well underſtood.” 


Parr I. 


it: and thus, how . ſoever we extend the ſcale of muſic, both 
upward and downward, it will ſtill be but a number of ſingle 
Gamuts, each conſiſting of eight ſounds, at the very diſtances a- 


by making 
the eighth ſou nd of each Gamut 1 1 with the NEE or that 
which! is above it. 

If a long train of notes be placed upon Abel * les as in 
Fxai, VI. the learner will, as yet, be at a loſs to know which 
of them is to be eſteemed the key, or firſt note of his Gamut; 
as this depends upon the characters, and marks prefixed to each 
example; and their meanings are not to be underſtood, till ſome 
other particulars have been explained : but, ſuppoſing the place 


of the key note to be known; which is, in the erwer xiinples, 
of the ſcale over again; becauſe the 


upon the ſecond line, and here on the third ſpace ; the a 
plication of the K, and the numbers 2, 3, 4s etc. or, of the 
Britiſh ſinging ſyllables, fa, fol, la; etc. or of the Italian 5 
bles, ut, re, mi, fa, etc. Will be very eaſy, if bat is "above faid 


This example is tegel both Spe and wt wird! * 
youd: the compaſs of the uſual ſtaff of ſive lines, upon wall ad- 
ditional lines, which are occaſionally drawn for this 
and are called, leger lines. It will eaſily be ſeen; | that inſtead ö 
of the number eight, as in the former examples, here comes a 
repetition of the key, agreeable to what is obſerved above. The 
Britiſh /a, and the Italian ut, always correſpond with the k 
and the other ſyllables follow in order; and the places of 2 
__ marked above with s, are according to the preceding 
Fe es, 455 8 

18. Hiving thus eſtabliſhed the connexion of eyelet Gamnts, 
in order to extend the ſcale of muſic at pleaſure, we may here 
add another rule for finding the places of the ſemitones, when 
the place of the key is known, which ſeems to be more ſimple, 


of a ſlaff for muſic, we always begin at the bottom line, and cal] it the firſt; and the ſpace next above it, is called the 
and thus, the uppermoſt line js the fifth. This cuſtom, ſo contrary to that of counting lines, upon other occaſions, has probably been introdu- 
conformity to the manner of counting the degrees of the ſcale, which, as we have already ſeen, are always numbered upwards. 
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CHAP. I. VPDiarious —_ if conceiving the, n Prafiice ably. tbe F> 


ant} more; eaſily remembered; thap Nen the foregoing, via. ob all our noeme of the proper tune of ſeunds wal be builtz 
ſerue the place of the key and third; The demuories art al. and alſo, becauſe few or none of the authors: who have condes,,, 
ways the: nent bolew' the fen, and ib ment ahoue the thirds and ſcended to. viite introduttory treatiſes on muſic, ſeem. to have 
all tis uulen aagiees are tona.f mort ddmagAn ſufficiently in filled on this matter. Lis copianiged in ane de 
19. 1 16 will-be-ulefpl to obſerve here, a wel 20. Beſides the reading and retaining bat; is paſt, we hayg 
called two disiunct tetrachords, Art, 1 2.3 ſo the upper tetrachord now another taſk to impoſe on the learner ;. it. is got, enough. to. 
of: bach Gam this connected wich the lower tetracherd, of that; know, ſpeculatively, Wins name þ 98 to 170 won and here 
which lies above, | by mean of the-key-note which is common the tones and ſemitgnes lie; e mult alſo, know prattically . 
to both; and thus the two half Gamuts, which lie on each ſide when he hears the ſounds, Ns DNS ee oy 
ol the key ni jonct · tetrachords:; and the ſcale of muſic,,ex- performed. or mt, Speculations here are f no 4 px a8 & 
tended at pleaſur may be chnceiyed' as conſiſting of tetrachords; . 4 e an be yu in execution. 7 91 ifi gi 
disjuact and iconjunct, altennately; the wee being a For this purpoſe, e muff practiſe the aſcend 
every key note, zuck the eee gw between ſexety durch 000 ing Gamut, as repreſen ted, Pl. L Exam, VII. till ee ſous 
fifth, i; r5ilgar}-25 bioftogn 79 - io tri: a0; of each note become. quite, familiar; and. if. a mere 
For the better e theſe ideas it may alſo be zemarhodly, ought. not Sorcerer his on ear: 
thay) the; disiunctive or diuæencdic tone is always the ſoweſt ſtep ſeek all opportunities of the acconunyment of ſuch 
ob the trifonds Arb. 11. and that. in the Italian Ayllables it is alu — it is A, well, known fact, that falſe, and 


ways from ſa 40 fel, Att. 135 u. The. ſtey from is to. ſal in our notes, by frequent uſe; will hecome tolerable; 8 frequent- 
Iy hearigg, an illanped ring of bells, Sos 9 — 


Biftidhi {yHebles;r Art. 14. is ambignous . in e ont 
Me have deſignedly dwelt the, longer on this explanation of or ſome othen muſical inſtrument injo a fo 
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nc "off wich. the fourth, as des before, 4x" {grave an d ſolemn; the fifth 
7 91 911559 0 2 partakes of the'natureiof the Mahd the ſecbnf is not unlike-! 
proper time to 9 gen ſuch unhatural my to the ſxth It muſt be obſerved; that theſe properties are not 
is at our firſt beginning; and one may almoſt venture to aſſert, -: inſeparable from the ſounds ; but that the ſame ſdund will bare 
that he Who habitually ſings the Gan perfectly true, will ne- different effects, actording to the different manners in which it 
ver atter ling any thin remarkabl) falſae. iiiĩs fottoduced: this will de better underſtood afterwards: we 
A Well tuned” voice t gels, the beſt atcompanyment for ſpeak here only of the moſt uſual properties of theſe ſounds, 
a learner of vocal muß ic, fe ſuch can be procured ;*and it which depend on the reeption' 'of their ſeveral telations'to the 
can ſeldom ha pen, that any who would learn to ſing, can be key* bote f. ie / m ind owt od unt bas A 01 
Þ yet the learner need not confinie'! 22. It is obſerrable; that the kane peculiar property of ſound - 
himſelf in this — but may ſing along with any ws andy ys correſponds” with the fame ſitvation ia every tetrachord 
ment Without Terople, provided it be in a judicious Ade of the e, us deſcribed, Art. 2 and 19. The loweſt note 
21% ' Anbther Caution, in regard to this Mace; may be uo of every tetrachord is bold and Commwanding; the next above 
leſs neceſſity; Tar the learner do not mi ſtake the j deſign” is plaintive; the third of each tetrachord is ſupplicative; 
for which it is recommended at this time. It is not ſo . and the fourth or higheſt note, is grave, except at the con- 
for the fake'of acquiring a habit of performing! the notes juſtly; | junctions, het it 3 552 — With ehe loweſt of the next tetra«! 
but chiefly,” that he may learn, as it were, to fer the difference chord: in which caſes; the ſound is rather conceived as the 
between the ſtep of a tone and that of a ſemitone; and to per- loweſt of the tetrachord aboueſ than as the hi gheſt of that below. 
celve the different natures and effects of the «= pe notes of the From this ſimilarity of effect of ehe notes I every tetrachord, 
ſcale, accord & to their ſeveral relations, 45 2d, 3d, or 4th; etc. atiſes" that fimilarity' of air in each half: gamut, deſeribed, Art. 
to the Rey. fe muſt not only learn to ſing or * Gamut, 10. which is i- ſole cauſe of our adopting! this diviſion of the | 
but he muſt learn to know, in ſome meaſure, how he does it, tetrachords, preferable to any other. See the note to Art. 19. 
and What It is when done. ad jets r ape 8 a 23. There is ye ſortiething*f farther to be obſerved in regard 
2 here is ſomething pecullar in every. note. uch well deſerves to the fourth nate, which is det quite ſo grape 4 tone in the 
—4 yt The key note is remarkably bold and ST... aſcending, - as: in-the deſcending: Gamat: this, the more expert 
155 and Act have ſomething ſupplicative in them: mufjcian will readily perceive © -and he who cannot at preſent, for 
and it is on one of theſe tones which the begga 
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n ength. as | oflible. : ee 
1 Adee ene A a 
diſtinction has, I believe, eſcaped the 8 of all former writ-. 
ers on muſic: it is nevertheleſs a fact confirmed by the 
ence of the beſt performers; and a eircumdtance; W d ar 
great importance in itſelf, but which alſo leads to the dort 
of ſeveral other uſeful, and h itherto intricate particulars, 
24. All the Other notes of the ſcale are the ye! . in 
aſcending and deſcending; yet we "have a reaſon for nay 
ing the ſixths of the Gamut "the name of acute 115 ths; as 
ſnewn by the acute ear lice over pad | x, VII. 
becauſe, in other, kinds, of ſucceſſions, there frequently, occurs a- 
nother ſort. of 1 22 eb is. diſtinguiſhably graver. 9 1 
and yet this other ſixth cannot ſo oat be called —_ 
will be ſhewn hereafter. 
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„This reer engerer ſixths in different al- 
| though. in reality, no ſo, perceivable as that of the. fourt W a- 
VE Sat J. oo nl, by M. D'Alembert, in he 5 
Art. 63. and note (0, and by ſome giher modern. 


e the firſt rank; although neither the epithets. acute. 
12 105 ee equivalent, haye. been currentiy made 
us AS for d 7 1 e en nee, 
1 — mal, for er Lys Ewe 11 0175150 28 251010 41%4 Hr k 

| ek aye made choice pol theſe accents. 10 105 this defect; 
auſe their mes are moſt, univerſally. knawn;| and, 

Sp . becauſe they can be — 3 added with a pen, in any 


x; pieces, of muſic Already printed ; and as eaſily ſupplied in cut 


plates of muſic, by all ſuch, as judge. them, uſeful. + 87 Th 
It . * have, every difference. 
which 6, realy Gul among, the ſounds, of A tune, ſomeway viſibly: 
eſented in our written muſic; and without ſome ſuch di- 
oiſhiog marks as theſe, the proper ſounds of the fourth 
not and 4ixth notes would often, be dybious,. and always depend 
on the taſte of the performer; whereas - theſe marks. take aw 

all ambiguity, and bring the variable ſounds of the, * 
ſixth notes under as certain rules, as the other n notes 4 
of the ſcale. til 

25. All the foregoing parks and Hiroftions concern r 

iaſtrumental performer juſt as much as the vocal; although 
ſome 90 r may on + run e to 3 only. 
Ir is ahſolute ary, that every mpſician edin the 
nature « the kale, whether the "MET fp rods the im- 
Fl 5 8 his fa and j hg a Eee vice "ad, 
violin; or Whether on tly XEQ, and yet 
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4 performer, above all others 
of te juffteſs: of theſe relations, +4 order to reliſti, and enter ferent effects of the feveral notes of the Gambt, not ver hard 


ito the triſe ſpirit of his piece; wirhout which, 'he ſtands but to perceive ;: yet to diſcover, in all paſſages, theſe ſmall a terati 
ite chic of execyting with proper taſtfte. ons to which the fourth and ſixth notes are liable, is one of an 
ue performers/or key'd inſtruments e 60 have the leaſt moſt critical — 4 the whole practice of / muſic, and 
oterfor for 'obferving the ſmall differences incident to the fourth no beginner on ght epect; let his Hatural talents be” He 
and ſixth a as deſcribed in the two preceding articles: be ſo good, "without 1 . ele deal of practice. It is by"; i 
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catſe;” Although ever ſo well known, they Saat be Executed only, that our natural faculties of fetating and comparſug mi - 
on theſe Tiſtiuinents;" bat then,” if che bare TelF to ale ends are tö de improved and perffcted; an ente 
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euch Wege dl Auer to the learner, it will be very kay any muſica # ſucceſſion of notes which may be. propoſed. 
to w their order; "and" [of dead of being g.confined always | to a- 1 it be e required, immediately after the key, to fund, .che the 
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Crap. II. 


© third, or Fourth, or fifth, or ſixth above; the directions uſu- 


ally given 70 a leartier of vocal muſic are; firſt, to run up the 


ſteps of the ſcale, from the key, to the note required, as quick-- 


ly as poſlible, and afterwards to join the firſt and laſt notes to- 
gether, omitting the intermediate ſteps. The ſame directions 
are for learning to execnte the deſcending leaps, from the 
key to the fixth, or fifth, or fourth, 'or third, or fecond below. 
Again, if it be pr immediately after the ſecond, to 

take the fourth, or fifrh, or ſixth ; the inſertion of the,interme- 
diate ſteps of the ſcale in as ſhort notes as poſſible, is ſtill di- 
rected; until the learfier be ſo far advanced in the command of 
his voice, and ſo habitually acquainted with the peculiar air 


the intermediate ſteps at all. 
By this method, a perſon may learn to perform all leaps, from 
any one'note of the ſcale, to any other; and it is often of no 


ſmall uſe, even to the more expert, in difficult or unuſual paſ- 


ſages. 


28. If the peculiar effect of each note of the ſcale, as menti- 
oned, Art. 21. be carefully attended to, it will greatly aſſiſt 
the finger in the attainment of this neceſſary qualification; and 
nt the troubleſome, and oftentimes diſagreeable inſertion 
of 'the intermediate notes; which frequently cannot be heard 


without altering, and perhaps ſ poiling, the genuine air of the 
tune. 

Thus, for inſtance, when the fourth is required to be ſung, 
the learner, who is acquainted with the peculiar grave tone of 
the fourth, will be able immediately to give its proper ſound, 
without regarding how many ſteps of the ſcale are between it, 
and the former note: thus alſo, the ſupplicative third and ſe- 
venth ; and the plaintive ſecond and ſixth, may be kept in rea- 


dneſs to be inſerted, whenever they are required. 


8 We live, in this Example, directed the ſinger to uſe the unmeaning yIlable 1a, rather than any connected words; be 
intended to be exemplified, is often kept up by the unfiniſhed ſenſe of the words ſung; when otherwiſe, the mutic 
pectation has alſo a dependence on the time and meaſure of the muſic, as will be ſhewn when we come to Tpeak of 


| el the 


and effect of each leap, that he has no more occaſion to touch : 
: alle York or Stilt, as repreſented, Exam. IX. and: if he prong 


Directions to the Singer. The Key alardys to be kept in Mind. | 9 


In this way, we are ſuppoſed to keep the key note conſtant» 
ly in view, during the whole courſe of a tune; and to conſider 
all the other notes of the ſcale, chiefly with regard to their 
ſeveral relations to the key; and that this is the beſt and moſt 
natural way, I might venture toaſſert from the uncommon progreſs: 


ſome begitmers have made, by being taught after this method 5 5 


but more poſitively from the following dete which 
are obvious to all readers who have any taſte for muſic cee 

29. The common Pſalm tunes of the church are more uni- 
verſally known than any other pieces of muſic; and therefore, 
we ſhall make uſe of theſe for eunples whenever may * 


pur poſe. 
1 ſing, or play over the well known Plalm tune, 


let him apply the ſyllable 4a to each note, rather than the words 
of any verſe; the hearer will find, all along, a ſort of expecta- 
tion of ſomething ſtill to follow, until the performer arrives at 
the laſt note of the fourth line; at which note, the expectation 
ceaſes, and the hearer is ere ſatisfied with a concluſion on 
that note: whereas, iſ the performer were to ſtop at any other 
place of the tune, ſuch an abrupt ending would be quite unſa- 
tisfactory, and a plain diſappointment to the hearer. 
This natural expectation, which never ceaſes till ſome pro- 
per ſucceſſion of notes occur, leading to, and termina ting upon 
one certain ſound, is not peculiar to a few tunes only, but is 
common to all: we have choſen York tune, as an inftance, only 
on acconnt of its eaſineſs: and here let it be obſerved, that if a- 
ny reader be not already acquainted with this tung; at leaſt, ſo 
as to ſing or play it by the ear, as it is uſually call a, he muſt in · 
evitably learn to do this, before he can properly proceed any 


further. 
Theſe ſucceſſions of notes, which ante lead to the Final 


a 55 ra foal u le 
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10 Application of the Scale. 


ſound, are called regular cadences ; and will be more particular- 


ly deſcribed hereafter ;' and this final ſound, with which we are 


_ ſame fort o with that we have here uſed, the key of the tune is 
alſo the key 


- Now it muſt be acknowleged, that the hearer, who ſo con- 
ſtantly expects the occurrence of this key note at the concluſi- 
on, muſt, all along, keep the idea of it in his mind; for if ever 
he were ſuppoſed to have totally forgot it, what then could 
hinder him from being as fully ſatisfied with a final cloſe, upon 
ſome other note?  - | 030 9 


Ir is plain then, that in the practice of muſic, the key note 


is conſtantly kept in mind; and all other notes which are ad- 
mitted, are ſome way compared with the key. Theſe compariſons, 
and the conſequent perceptions, are, indeed, the very eſſence of 
muſic, It is impoſſible for us to hear two different ſounds, ei- 
ther together, or in ſucceſſion, without attempting to' make 
ſome compariſon, either between one and the other, or between 
each of them, and ſome third ſound, with which our mind 
may previouſly be poſſeſſed, and which we regard as a key note. 

30. As we neceſſarily conclude every piece of muſic with the 
key note, ſo we naturally begin with the ſame: this is the caſe 
in Vork tune, and moſt part of the other Pſalm tunes in com- 
mon uſe, If we ſometimes begin with another note of the 
ſcale, it muſt be one of thoſe which are more nearly related to 
the key, viz. the third or the fifth 4; and the initial paſſages 
mult be ſuch, as will ſufficiently point out, to an experienced 


obliged to conclude, becauſe no other will fully ſatisfy the hear- 
er, is always the key note of the tune; and in all tunes of the 


of the natural ſcale, as explained in the former 
wy: od and all the other notes are ſeconds, thirds, fourths, etc. 
to t 7 poſer intended, would either produce jarring and offenſive ſen- 


Parr I. 


hearer, the real key of the following piece. This neceſſity of 
having the key plainly pointed out, at the beginning of every 
piece, may be accounted for, by obſerving that ſo long as a hearer 
remains in ſuſpenſe, which note to fix upon for a key, he has 
no enjoyment of the muſic; and if he were to pitch upon a 


wrong one, it would be ſtill worſe; for the ſucceſſive ſounds, 


when compared with a different key from that which the com - 


ſations, the very reverſe of muſic ; or they would, at beſt, pro · 
duce ſuch as were altogether foreign toſſhe true air and deſign. 
For an inſtance of this, ſuppoſe a man to come within hear- 
ing of the fineſt and moſt connected piece of muſic, at the mid- 
dle of ſome ſtrain ; ſuch a man, not having heard the beginning, 
and conſequently, not knowing what note to pitch upon for a 


, 


key, would not know what to make of it; it would, for a little 


time, ſeem tohim an unmeaning, unconnected jargon of ſonnds; 
till ſome paſſage occurred which ſhould point out to him the 

oper key of the whole; and the more he was practiſed in 
muſic, he would the ſooner be able to determine what was the 
initial key, and would be the final, from the ſpecies of the 


middle paſſages. An unſkilful hearer, in ſuch a caſe, might 


probably never be able to aſcertain the proper key, till the final 
cloſe; much like a ſchool-boy, who enters, when the maſter is 
in the middle of one of Euclid's demonſtrations ; and can nei- 
ther diſcover the connexion, nor the deſign of the reaſoning, 
for want of knowing what is the principal propoſition intended 
to be demonſtrated. | | | 

31. It is the uninterrupted rememberance of one certainſound, 


as a principal key, which connects together all the ſucceſſive _ 


.* There is another ſort of tunes which conclude 2 the fixth, or ſecond of the natural ſcale; or rather, which aſſume a different ſeries made up, by. 
t 


ce- meals, out of two natural ſcales, ſo ſituated, 


the fifth of one ſcale, is the my of the other; and therefore, the ſixth of one ſcale, is the ſame 


pund as the ſecond of the other; and this ſound, partly ſixth, and partly ſecond, is to ſuch tunes a final, or key note; preferable to the real key of either 


3 two natural ſcales, when thus intermixed. 


**F This nearer affinity between ſome certain notes of the ſcale, will be particularly explained, under the head of harmonical conſonances. 


cue. II. 


parts of one piece of muſic, When a perſon has fixed his at- 
tention on one ſound as a key note, if other ſounds accidentally 
intrude upon his ears, which belong to a different key, they have 
often a moſt diſagreeable effect; although theſe other ſounds, 
when compared with their proper key be ever ſo agreeable; yet, 
in compariſon with his key, they muſt be in ſome degree extra- 
neous, and they may be-quite-incompatible * : and before he 
can hear ſuch incompatible ſounds, with ſatisfaction, he muſt 
quit his on former key, and turn his attention altogether on 


that to which they properly belong: this is what we müßt ex · 


preſs by a man's being put out of his tune. 


He that will reſolutely go on with his own tune, when ſuch 


ſounds interfere, finds himſelf under a neceſlity of confining his 
attention cloſely to his own notes ; and, as it were, ſhutting his 
ears to theſe incompatible ſounds. The Dutch concert is a 
moſt admirable leſſon for this purpoſe. 

The faculty of retaining theimpreſſions of muſical ſounds, for 
| ſome conſiderable time after they ceaſe to be heard, is purely 
natural, and requires no improved abilities at all. The plough- 
driver who quits his tune abruptly, whenever occaſion re- 
quires; and reſumes it again, juſt where he broke off, eyen af- 
ter an interruption of ſeveral minutes, is a notable inſtance of 
this, It ſeems as natural to remember the tone of ſounds which 
we have lately heard, as the ſhape or colour of objects which 
we have lately ſeen : but to turn our attention readily from one 
key note, and the ſounds dependent upon it, to another dif- 
ferent key, which introduces with it a different ſett of ſounds, is 


* We call every different key, in ſome degree extraneous, or foreign; ; but yet ſome are much more ſo than others. 


A conſtant Rememberance of the Key,. proved to be both neceſſary and natural. 


11 

an attainment due to practice alone, and a kind of force upon 
nature. 

uſt? From theſe, 4 numberleſs other 3 She will | 

occur to the diligent obſerver, it will plainly appear, that 

a fn rememberance of the key note is both neceſſary for 

the purpoſes of muſic, and natural to the human mind; from 


/ hence we infer, that whoever practices muſic, with a view to 


improve his judgment, concerning the propriety and juſtneſs of 
each ſucceſſive ſound, ought principally to regard the relation 
of every one of them to the key; he ought never to uſe a ſound 
without conſidering it as ſuch a degree of the natural ſcale; 
and for this purpoſe, if he apply ſeven different ſinging ſyllables, 
to the ſeven degrees of the Gamut, ſuch as thoſe of the Italians, 
deſcribed, Art. 13.; he ought to regard his ſyllables as a kind 
of technical terms, which, in plain Engliſh, mean no more than 
the key, the ſecond, the third, etc. of the natural ſcale, reſpec- 
tively ; and herein conſiſts the advantage of theſe ſyllables, that 
he who conſiders them in this manner, adopts into his language 
a ſett of ſhort, fluent monoſyllables, which can eaſily be applied 
to the ſounds of a tune; and which, to him, ſufficiently expreſs 
the ſeveral degrees of the natural ſcale, and conſequently the 
proper effect of every note he uſes, 

It is very certain, that by conſtantly uſing ſuch ſyllables, and 
conſidering them in the manner abgy directed, a ſinger will, in 
time, aſſociate the idea of each ſound. in the ſcale, with its pro- 
per ſyllable, ſo that he will habitually give fa. the ſound of a 
fourth, /o/ that of a fifth, Ia that of a ſixth, etc.; and will plainly 


There is ; fach an affigity 1 the 


and its fifth or fourth, that we can for a little while turn our attention upon either of theſe as an occaſional new key, without entirely relinquiſhing our 
principal key; but all other "natural ſcales, except theſe dependent upon the fifth or fourth, are incompatible with the principal ſcale: But of this, more hereafter. 
+ So called, in burleſque; when a en of muſicians fall to, all at once, each finging or playing a different tune on a different key, andin a' different 


mood of time, as his own choice happens to lead him; and he that can hold out his tune longeſt, is eſteemed the beſt 
It is a droll enough taſk, eſpecially for a ſinger, to keep his own tune, and at the ſame time to be upon the Watch, 


of tlie FE 66s When he goes wrong. 


rformer. 
o as to be able to point out any other 


12 
peretive an error, when any ſyllable is not applied to its own 
ſound : but we muſt own that it requires a long time, and a care- 
ful application, to arrive at this degree of "ar. Tin and after 
we have got thus far, we may ftill be at a Joſs, when we would 
ly the words of a verſe to a tune, at firſt fight : ſuch a pro- 
cient may be able to , as it is called, hut yet not able to 
Jing, at ſight. 2 Ka 
33. Conſidering that we have occaſion, in ſinging, to apply 
a] ors of ſyllables to every ſound; and in inſtrumental muſic, 
we have nothing to do with articulate ſyllables at all; it ſeems 
not worth the while to be at fo much pains to aſſociate every 
found with a particular ſyllable; and if it be an unneceſſary trou- 
ble to learn /o/-7a-ing in the Italian method, the Britiſh me- 
thod, deſcribed, Art. 14. is ſtill more difficult, and leſs to the 
rpoſe; for which reaſon, our moſt diſcerning authors have, 
g ago, juſtly repreſented fl-fa-ing, as a very laborions and 
uſeleſs attainment, REES | 
Theſe are ſome of the reaſons for which we would adviſe e- 
__ learner of muſic, whether vocal or inſtrumental, not to 
beſtow much time in aſſociating unmeaning ſyllables with ſounds, 
| Which are already ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable by their effects, as 
 Jhewn, Art. 21.; and wha ſituations in the natural ſcale are 
better and more familiarly expreſſed, as we have hitherto done, 
by the ordinal numbers ; Tet him rather turn bis attention on 
the very ſounds themſelves ; and if he have formerly made him- 
ſelf perfect in the Gamut, as recommended in the laſt chapter; 


Jet his next ſtudy be, whenever he either performs, or hears a a 


piece of muſic; firſt, to aſcertain its proper key, which he 
may always do by attending to the characteriſtics of the key 
already given, Art. 29. and then to determine what degree of 
the natural ſcale correſponds with each ſucceſſive ſound, 

Thus, by obſerving that the firſt ſound of York tune is the 
ſame as the laſt, the learner may conclude it to be the key note 


of the ſcale; which being determined, he may, if neceffary, 


Application of the Scat. 


PAT I. 


run over all the ps of the Gamut pretty quickly, both up- 
ward and downward, for the better fixing in his mind the idea 
of each ſound, before he proceed to the tune. This done, he 
will eaſily perceive that the ſecond note of the tune is the fame 
found as the third of the Gamut; and that the third note of the 
tune is the fifth note of the Gamut: fo that the three firſt notes 
ig Ro tune are, the key, the third, and the fifth of the 
we” | | 
Proceeding in the ſame manner through the whole tune, he 
will find each note correſponding with that degree of the Ga- 
mut, which is ſpecified by the K, or the figure ſubjoined, in 
Exam. IX.: And if he fhould happen to be in any doubt con- 
cerning the real degree of any note, he may eaſily have recourſe 


to the key, which, at any event, he will remember; and by 


1 either upward or downward from the key, till he comes 
to the ſame ſonnd, he will infallibly difcover what it is. 
34. In this manner, we ſhall ſuppoſe the learner to examine 
every plain eaſy tune, with which he is acquainted, it it be of 
the fame fort with this; but it muſt be obſerved, that there is 
another ſort of tunes, which, as hinted in the note to Art. 29. 
have a different ſcale, and are called tunes of a mixed or flat ſe- 
ries; in contra-diſtinQion to the ſort we now propoſe to be ex- 
amined, which are called tunes of a natural or ſharp ſeries, 
The full explanation of the mixed ſeries muſt be delayed till 
the affinity between the key and its fifth or fourth, mentioned 
in the note to Art, 31. be more fully handled; only it becomes 
neceſſary here to give ſome directions, whereby the learner may 
know whether any tune, with which he is acquainted, be of 
the one or the other ſort; ſo that he may not be baffled in at- 
tempting to apply the natural ſcale to the wrong fort of tunes. 
The moſt palpable difference between theſe two ſorts of tunes 
isin the third note ; which, as we have already ſeen, is a kind 
of ſupplicative ſound, and only a ſcmitone below the fourth in 
the natural ſcale; whercas, the third of the flat ſcale is a 


> 


Cn ap. II. Tunes of a ſharp Series, how to be. ena mine db and how diſtinguiſhed from thoſe of a flat Series. '3 


remarkably. grave ſound, much like the fourth of the aq 
ſcale, and is only a ſemitone above the ſecond. [15593 20 310 
08 he third of the natural ſcale is called a major or greater third, 


and is tuo tones above the key; and the th ird of the flat ſcale 


3 minor or leſs third, being, aul one tone and a ſemi- 
tone above the key. 0 I 904. yinng o ul 

"Theſe two 28 "of thirds are allo Cmetimes diſlinguithed by. 
the epithets arp and at, rather improperly; as will appear 
when we come to ſhew what are the received meanings of theſe 


much to aſcertain the propriety of words,: as of ſoundds. 

35. The direction given, Art. 29. for aſcertaining the Fs 
note, is equally good in both ſorts of Nee. Now, we ſhall ſup- 
poſe that the learner, after he has fou nd the proper key of any 
tune, proceeds to try whether it be natural for him to take the 


epithets among oe prop however, our buſineſs; is not ſo 


greater, or the leſs third above the key, while the rememberance 


of that tune laſts; and in this trial he cannot be deceived; be- 
cauſe it is very difficult to turn our attention from one ſort. of a 


ſcale to the other, while we retain the ſame key note; therefore, 
if he ſind it natural to take the leſs third above the key, imme · 


diately after he has either played, or ſung, or heard any par- 
ticular tune, or even hen he has been only thinting & it, he 
may ſafely conclude that it belongs to the flat ſeries; and there 
fore may, for che preſents. defer all further examigation of luch 
a tune, 1 * 4+ 2 244 63.3 ATR * 

or one inſlat of, the. —_—_— = n 8 to be 
made between the ſharp and flat ſeries, we ſhall ſuppoſe the 
reader to be acquainted with the old Pſalm tune, called Martyrs,' 
repreſented Exam. X. which is of the flat ſort. Let him firſt 
ſing, or play this tune over, and then immediately try to begin 
York tune in the ſame ſound with which he finiſhed this other; 
he will find that inſtead of the leſs third, which is the ſecond 
note of Martyrs tune, he muſt now apply a quite different 
found, viz. a greater third, in order to come into the true air 


2 


of York and Martyrs 


of York tune; and that before he can properly ſound ſuch's 
greater third, the rememberance of the leſs third, and indeed 
of every other note, Which he had formerly applied i in Martyrs 
tune, maſt be entirely diſregarded, and quite new ideas ſubſti- 
tuted in their ſtead;' The truth is, theſe two different ſcales are 
derived from quite different ways of conteiying the key note, 
The key of the flat ſeries is conſidered às a plaintive ſound, 
much like the ſixth of the natural ſcale; and'can never, to out 
imagination, aſſume the boldneſs neceſſary to the key of a ſharp 
ſeries; Art. 21, until every idea of its effect, as key of a flat 
ſeries,” be entitely ſet aſide Zr 

To make this change of attention gill more fereeivable? let 


| the learner; after he has begun either of theſe tunes, and ſound- 


ed only tœo or three of the firſt notes, ſtop Ahort" there, and 
attempt to begin again on the ſame key as eſche, but with the 
other tune: this experiment he may repeat ſeveral times,” be⸗ 


ginning the one and the other alternately; and thus by com⸗ — 


paring the beginni "g of York tune, with the begititing of Mar 
tyri, he may, in à fcw minutes; acquire à more diſfinct idea of 
the difference between à greater and a leſs third; that can be 
conveyed to him by all the words in the Hofld, wirhout 12 
ſuch trial. OJ. 339: VAI © 1697 ST 

It. is needleſs; to dwell any beter on the Ankrence be 
theſe: two ſorts: of ſcales; as almoſt 'evety-0ve! why has à tür 
for muſic, will peroeive it at the firſt glaßee of thovght: ah; 
ſuch as cannot partly find it out, by comparing the beginnings 
together a8 dirécted above; need not Ex- 
pect to receive much intelligente from any thing we can fay on 
the ſcience of muſic; at leaſt,” not till they have made further 


* s 


maſter. 
36. It is impoſlible here to point out any particular tunes 


which will be the moſt proper for every reader to examine; 
becauſe, thoſe only are the moſt proper for this purpoſe, which 


D 


1 in the art, by the aſſiſtance and inſtrüctions df 
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the reader can already ſing or play by the ear; and of this ſort 


every different reader will have a different collection. Among 


the common Plalm tunes, the Old O. Pſalm, French, London 
| New, St. David's, St. Ann's, Stroud water * St. Matthew's, etc. 


are all tunes of the natural, or ſharp ſeries; and therefore may be 
examined at this time: and Dundee of Windſor, St. Mary's, 
Walſal, Bangor, Crowle, Norwich, St. Neot's, St. Ive's, Zi- 
on, etc. are all tunes of the mixed; or flat ſeries; and, therefore, 


malt be omitted at preſent, 1 Io 
. The compaſs of ſome tunes lies wholly or chiefly above the 


final key; ſuch as, French, London New, and St. David's: 
others are for the moſt part below the final key; ſuch as, St. Anti's: 
and others extend both above and below the key; ſuch as, the 
Old C. Greenock, St. Paul's, Stroudwater, and St. Matthew's. 
This laſt mentioned fort of tunes have been ſometimes called 
Plagal, to diſtinguiſh them from the other, which are denomi- 
nated authentic; but this diſtinction ſeems to be of very little 
ule, in the preſent Nate of muſic, c. 
37, In impoſing upon the learner this taſk of conſidering 
and examining the tunes with which he is atquainted, we 


are departing from the common courſe of introductory treatiſes 
on this ſubject. The learner is generally left to the quiet en · 


urried on to a parcel of initial leſſons, which he neither knows 


. of every ſtrain which he can already perform, and is 
w to perform, nor can the dumb leaves of a book lend him 


* o 


the leaſt aſſiſtance. It is plain, that a book can neither ſing, | 
r i 


vor ſpeak ; it can only refer the reader to certain wo 
which he has formerly aſſociated with their repreſentative let- 
ters; or to certain ſounds, which he has aſſociated with their 


proper characters and names. Therefore we preſume, that 


3 
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as a per ſon muſt be able to pronhounce u great mauy words be- 
fore he begins i leurn the alphabet; fo he ſhould be '#tquaint- 
ed with ſeveral tunes, before he begins to ſtudy the application 
of the ſcale, which is the alphabet of muſic ; and as we' ſhould 
firſt learn to ſpell and read out mother-tongue ; fo we fhonkd firft 
learn to apply the ſcale, if I may uſe the expreſſion, to our 
o ꝰ 01.215 abtid? 36 278 0773 2096 on 
The courſe we propoſe to the learner is briefly. this; firſt, 
to determine the proper key of any tune, with which he is ac- 
quainted, by the directions given Art. 29.; then to try whe- 
ther it be of the ſharp or flat ſeries, by the rule, Art. 35.: if it 
happens to be of the flat ſort, he may defer all fut ther exami- 
nation for the preſent ; but if it be of the ſharp ſeries, let him 
proceed according to the method preſeribed, Art. 33. to aſcer- 
tain the degree of each ſueceſſive ſound, through the whole 


tune: and if theſe enquiries ſhould prove a little abſtruſe and 


difficult at firſt, he may aſſure himſelf that every ſucceffi ve trial 


will render them more and more eaſy; until the proper degrees 


of every ſucceſſion of ſounds which he hears, - become even as 
obvious to his imagination, as the letters which ſpell any word. 
This is the perfection he ought to afpire at, and theſe ate the 
readieſt and moſt effectual eps, we can propoſe to be taken 
for the attaintnent of it. 5 3 34.34 4 BHD Vas 60 E 
This will ſerve to give an idea of what we call the practicat 
application of the ſcale; in which, the learner's progreſs muſt 
depend altogether on his own 8 in examining, and na- 
tural ability in judging of muſical ſounds. We come next to 
ſhew how theſe degrees are repreſented by the lines and ſpaces 
of our written muſic, which will afford ſufficient matter for 
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Ari 28. HE natural ſcale, of which we have hither- is naturally required; and by taking the wWotobtiguons ſounds 
e to treated, has always been, and will alwayg® for the natural ſemitones when it occurs? 90 1961” N 
be che ſame in all ages atid countries: It ſeems to have been oe 40. Thhs we have n ſemitehie ſyſtem of ſounds,” which we” 
of thoſe laws which the great Author of nature preſeribed to ſuppoſe: fixed and immutable; yet o Ngulated, as that any one 
hanfelf, in the formation of the human mind, that ſuch curtain of theſe fixed ſounds may be the key of a nakutal ſcale! For 
degrees of ſound ſhould conſtitute muſic but the names by denetiag eſe fixed: ſouhds/"we make tHe of the ſeven firſt let- 
which theſe degrees have bern diſtinguiſhed, and the 2 of . the alphabet; In this manner, vir moqub 5 A vits | 
repreſenting them in writing, being thing quite arbitrary, ave:. i, 4 ö og Svgn Sw ,v 10-454 201 fir 
——— Linares. 1 den clas a whole volume T AB e. * 64 be def 4 8 480 e? g. 
would ſcarce ſuffice to give an account of all the different ſyſ- The lomeſt ſound is repreſented by the Gre R T on the left 
tems, which are to be found among the authors of differeut ages. hand; the next ſound; Which is a ſemitone above "is repre-/ 
Happlly for us, of the preſent age, we have one eſtabliſneil ſented by an aſterifm *, the next ſemitone is A the next Is a 
ſyſtem, which is received by all the muſiciane in Europe; and aſteriſm, the next is B, and the nent C; ſo that the letters 
therefore, we may ſafely conſi ne ourſelves to the explanation of B and C are me contiguous to each! other. In the füme 
this modern ſyſtem, leaving all thoſe of the antients, as matters manner, the letters E and F are contguous; and al the other 
abe ba ve an intermediate ſound betwten them repreſented bythe % 
39. We ſuppoſe all thoſe intervals in the natural ſcale; which Thus, the ſeven letters, with five aſteriſts interſperſed; re. 
we have hitherto called tones, - capable to be ſubdivided into preſent twelve degrers, or an octabe, of this ſemitone f is. 
two ſemitones each, by inſerting an intermediate ſound between Art. 39.: fo that, when we come to a fepettlen of the ſame \ 
them: and thus, inſtead of five tones, and two ſemitones, letter over again, we come alſo to the fame Wund, an octave 
which, as formerly ſeen, are the natural intervals between any higher, Art. 15. and 16,3 and for diſtinguiſhing theſe ſoundg 
one ſound and its octave, we have always twelve ſemitones. in different octaves, we have put the loweſt octade ini capitals;® 
By this means we conceive a ſyſtem of ſounds; indefinitely the middle octave in Roman ſmall ; and the uppermoſt in Italie 
proceeding both upwurd and downward, by ſteps which we call ſmall, in the above ſ bee. 
compaſs or- 


F # 


* 
% 2 


ſemitones each; and we ſappoſe, that if any one of the ſounds 41. Theſe three octaves comprehend the whole 


of this ſyſtem be conſtituted the key of à natural ſcale, we ſhall dinarily aſſigned to the human voice. For inſtance, T repre. 
always find, among the ocher ſounds of the ſyſtem; all the o · ſents the graveſt ſound, which 1 man of u tolerable voice can 
ther degrees” of the ſcale, fafficiently near for practice ; by o- clearly form; 7 Bob acuteſt ſound, Which a Woman's 

uppoſed to feach: and, although the ſcale 


mitting olle ſound; and taking the next, when a ſtep of a tone voice is ordinarily 
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for ſome inſtruments extends much farther, both upward and a flat; both which altered ſounds are denominated fictitious: 
downward, yet theſe three, which we may call vocal octaves, according to this diſtinction, all the notes of the ſyſtem 


in our writ mu- 


are all for Which we aſſign lines and 
fic : whatever exceeds this compa 


Art. 17. 0 
42, Accordin g ia the above diſpoſition, it will eaſily be ob- 
ſerved, that if C be conſtituted the key of a patoral Icale, all 


the degrees of the ſgale will coincide with the letters C. D. E F. G. 
a. hc. w becauſe, in this this caſe, the ſemitones,., which are ng: 
turally the 23 — above the third, and the next belom the key, 
A 18, are from. E to F, and from b to. e which agrees ex- 
y with ihe dipoſion of 5 letters in our ſyſtem; ſo that, 
in the key 


ade l e . ogg cls with, apy of the ſounds, 


2 he caſe is ciſſerent if we make any other ſound a key; 
for ipſſance, G. The rule requires, that the ſemitones in the 
key, of &, be above b, and below G; now, above b. we have 


ce Mbich is properly a ſemitone; but below G, we have F, a partic 


whole tone: therefore, inſtead. of this F, we muſt uſe the note 
at the , next below G, which is a ſemitone. Sir than) F, 
agel hien, we. therefore call F ſharp: and; ſuch elevation of 
a note, A. ſemĩtone above its proper ſound, is ſbewn by affixing 
this gharadter M, called a ſharp? to its denominative letter. 
44) HF be conſtituted a key, the ſemitone from E to F, be⸗ 
8 key, is gighi ſituated / but above a, the third, e bare 
es Whole tone, inſtead of a/ſemitope; ſo that, in the place 
of this by vr muſt tale the note at the “, next below b, Which 
beings ene er than b, is called b flat; and this Aepreſ⸗ 
9 of a note, a ſemitone below its proper; ſound, is denoted 
by affixing. this character h, called a Hat,” to its denominative 


i] o2508ftni 101 Dio agmurt acht o baowlis vitt 


45. 
ten an Safin. ſharp, or depreſſed the ſame quantity by 


put upon deger lines, itte be called the 


mar 
f the letter belbw; and at other times, 


the flat of the letter above: thus the between G and a. is 
ſometimes called G enen ther: kite, 8 and fo 
ot the reſt. Eur ssd 2qg9 
46. To determine what nawe 0 e to every ic - 
titious note, which, in any particular ſcale, we ſind a neteſſity 
of uſing, it may be obſerved, that for every fictitious note; which 
we take in, we muſt of cowuſe leave out a natural note, either 
immediately above or below; and therefore, we allot to ſuch 
fictitidus note, the name of the natural note, whole! place it ſup- 
phes, [with the pn addition of ſhary-or> flat, = to its 
ſituation above ot below the natural. 

. By: this means the ſeven letters, which devamingee — 9 
ral notes of the ſyſtem, come to be all of them uſed, in every 
ular ſcale, though differently affected with occaſional ſharps ! 
or flats; The ene general; icheme- will ſufficienſly illuſ- 
too Msecc ase sch to 5 ol .mofivt narben e711 

47. For the deer 3 5 this: ſcheme} cwe-mayob+- 
ſetve; Firſt, That there can be no more than twelve different ſcales, 
anſwering to the twelve ſemitones in an octave, any due of which 
may be conſtituted a key. Secondly, That in the order theſe 
different ſcales are here ranged, every ſubſequent ſcale has either 
one ſharp more, or one flat fewer, than that immediately pre- 
ceding. Thirdly. That the fourth of every preceding ſcale, by 
adding a ſhar p to it, or by taking away a flat from it, always be- 
comes a ſeventh in the ſubſequent ſcale. | Fourthly,! That for 
rendering ie compariſon between each of theſe ſcales and the 


with the * dhe fek although they may ſome- 


general iyſtem more obvious, we have carefully placed each note 
The propec ſound of any letter is called natural, to diſ-- ; with-its proper name, exactly under the correſpondent note in 
Augst 11 trom thut of the ſame letter, hen elevated a ſemi - the general iyſtem. Fiftbly, That we have begun each of the 


particular * with its key note, aud terminated With: the oc- 


tave of the key, in order that the analogy between each of 
theſe progreſſions and the natural ſcale, formerly deſcribed, 
may be more diſtinctly ſeen. Nevertheleſs, each of them may 
be continued at pleaſure, either upward or downward, by a re- 


petition of the ſame letters, in the ſame order. Sixthiy, That 


when; the number of ſharps. amounts to ſeven, all the natural 
notes are a ſemitone elevated, being each of them affected by a 
ry a in ne abe ſcale * r eh * 8. is wer 
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The Sounds of each particular Scale ſelected, and denomi nated by Letters and other Marks, 17 


ed into that of D flat, in the ſubſequent line; being the very 
fame ſounds, but differently named, viz. having five flats wy 


two natural notes; and thus, when we are come to fix: 


as in No y. we take five flats for the next ſcale, rather than 


ven ſharps; and fo: proceed to diminiſn the number of flats 
for each ſubſequent ſcale, until none of them remain, and 
we arrive in at the fame natural ſcale E, bra: which we 
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ung. It will eaſily appear, that, as in beginning from the 

of this ſcheme; every ſubſequent ſcale E — the 
40g only in one note; which, being always a fourth in the pre- 
ceding ſcale; is elevated a ſemitone, and becomes a ſeventh 
in that which follows; ſo if we begin at the bottom, and pro- 
_ icxed. upward, we ſhall find every differing from the next 
below; in that the ſeventh of the lower ſcale, by being de- 
preſſed a ſemitone, becomes a fourth in the upper: and thus it 
mult always be, that the ſharpened fourth becomes a ſeventh, 
and the flattened ſeventh becomes a fourth, of a new ſcale. 


50. The fourth and ſeventh are the only notes liable to be dif. 


placed, in paſſing from one key to another: this remark belongs 
more properly to another plate; only it ſeemed not amiſs to 
take notice of it here, that the reader may be the better recon- 
ciled with the ſeeming irregularity in the arrangement of the ſe- 
veral ſcales above. - The truth is, the fourth and ſeventh are 
the two terms; of the tritone, Art. II.; and by elevating the 

lower br depreſſing the upper term of the tritone, we make it a 


ditene and a ſemitone; and at the ſame time, what was before 


a ditone and lemizone, becomes a tritone; ſo that the proper 
degrees of the natural ſcale ſtill exiſt, but the key note is chang- 
ed: we were to ſharpen 2 other note except the 
fourth, or ffatten any other except the ſeventh, ſuch a diſloca- 


uſiſtent with any patural ſcale.” Go | 
© Take any of the ſcales, In Art. 48. at pleaſure; ſuppoſe that 
of C Which is there the firſt and laſt, vin. 
"oat Dag D,. EEF.GI.z4.oc0c * 
it will plainly appear that if any one of theſe ſounds, vis. C, or D, 
or F, or G, or a, were flattened, and all the reſt continued as they 
are, there would be an' undivided interval of three ſemitones, 


called a iribemitone,' between the flat note and the next above 
but there is no ſuch undivided. interval in the natural ſcale. In 


a would ſpoil the order of the ſounds, and render them not 


0 the” Modern Syſtem of Muſic. 
the ſame manner, if any one of theſe; viz, D, or E, or &, of a, 
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or b, were made ſharp, and all the reſt remaining unaltered; 
the ſame undivided and unnatural interval of three ſemitones 
would be produced, between the ſnarp note and the next be- 
low; ſo that it is evident no one note can be flattened,” except 
E or b, nor can any one be ſharpened, except C or F, without 
produeing 4 tribemitone. 2 een CUAIZLY S195 5! 44 ba JIE ES 
No, if C were made ſharp, or E made flat, we ſhould have 
four ſucceſſive tones together, viz. from F to Cy, or from Eh 
to b, which is inconſiſtent with the ſteps of the natural ſcale ; 
therefore, none but F can be ſharpened, and this produces 
the ſcale of G, as in NV 2.;. and none but b, can be flattened, 
and this produces the ſcale of F, as in No 12. In the ſame 
manner it will appear, that the ſharpened fourth of every ſcale; 
Art, 48. produces the ſcale next below, and the flattened ſe- 
venth produces that next above; and that theſe are the only 
ſingle alterations which can be made, without ſpoiling the natu- 
ral order of the ſounds. : 55 nl ts 
* 51, There is yet ſomething to be obſerved in regard to the 
ſeventh ſcale in Art. 48. which has ſix ſharps, viz. F, C, G, D, 
A, and E; and of which Fx is the key. In this poſition, ex 
takes the place of f natural; and this cannot be avoided, with- 
out tranſgreſſing the rule given, Art; 46. viz. that all. the 
ſeven letters muſt be uſed in naming the ſounds of each paxticu- 
lar ſcale; and this rule is of the utmoſt. importance, betabſe, 
as we ſhall ſhortly ſee, each letter has its proper line or ſpace 
allotted in our written muſic; at the beginning of which, we 


9 


prefix the proper mark, to ſhew if ſuch letter be affected with 


1 ; 5 . 5 ; | * 
either ſharp or flat, in the particular ſcale we are then making 
uſe of: ſo that if one letter were to occur twice over, different- 
ly affected, and the next letter were quite left out, we ſhould 
have one double · meaning line or ſpace, which muſt occaſionally 
denote two different ſounds, and an adjacent ſpace or Une, with- 
out any meaning at all, as having no ſound appropriated to it. 
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the five. uppermoſt lines we appropriate to women's voices, 


Car. III. Remarks on the foregoing Scheme. Of noming Lines and Spaces by Letters. 19 


Thus if we were to uſe f, inſtead of eX, in the ſeventh ſcale, in Whole; which we allot to ee, nee the dame | 
Art. 28; we ſhould have the letter f, twice over, viz. firſt natu- of Tenor] Medius tmn. 1139 O t nagried il 
ral, and then ſharp, and the letter e, would be quite excluded; a t 16 v6) duel ac goagn 15 vile 
and thus the line or ſpace allotted to e, would have no meaning, 5 3. Scheme of th Dipetin 75 the Letters uten bete. 


while that of f. would Have: more than A eb enen * * 9 


For the Mme priſons vt we e alle take BY in the place of C * 
ral, in the eighth ſcale, Art. 48. when all the ſeven letters are 0 
ſnarp; but this ſcale, as alteady ſhewn, Art. 47. is better e en i 
preſſed with five flats, in the ſubſequent line. 5 
52. We now proceed to ſhew how theſe ſeveral Li are OY 551 - 


preſſed by the lines and ſpaces of our written muſic ; and here 
as — 5 Art. 41. we have only three octaves, called vocal 
octaves, to provide for; we therefore take eleven lines, which, 
with their intermediate ſpaces, are ſufficient for this purpoſe. 

Upon theſe lines and ſpaces we ſuppoſe the letters to be rang 

ed in order, as ſnewn below; where obſerve, that the whole 
compaſs of three octaves, being much more than any ſingle 
voice can perform; we therefore aſſign the five loweſt lines, 
with their ſpaces, to the graveſt of men's voices, which we call 
Baſs; and theſe five loweſt lines are called the Baſs ſtaff: and 


& 3 5-4-4 


which we call Treble; and theſe we call the Treble ſtaff. Thus 
the loweſt octave, denoted by capital letters, belongs properly to 
the Baſs; and the higheſt octave, denoted by Italic ſmall letters, 
belongs to the Treble. 

Between the Baſs and the Treble ſtaff, there is one interme- 


diate line, which expreſſes the c of the middle octave, viz. of 
that octave which we denote by Roman ſmall letters, and which 54. ds in FEE to ſhew what letter * to 2 line 


may be called the Tenor octave. To this intermediate line, and ſpace of our written muſic; and alſo, whether ſuch letter 
we therefore ſometimes add the two loweſt lines of the Treble ought to be underſtood as in the Baſs, or T enor, or Treble oc- 
ſtaff, and the two uppermoſt of the Baſs ſtaff; and ſometimes tave ; we prefix to every ſtaff of lines a certain mark, called a 
more of the Baſs lines, and fewer of the Treble; or more of the cliff; of which we have three forts, as repreſented above, via. 

Treble, and fewer of the Baſs, ſo as always to make up five lines ft, The Baſs cliff is a kind Lo aden * n two en ir. 
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„ reer Baſs ſtaff, as in the pre- 


* The Tenor cliff is two upright and two tranſverſe 
ſtrokes; and ſhews that the line between the tranſverſe ſtrokes is 
c, of the Tenor octave. Fhis cliff is occaſionally ſet upon any 
of the five lines, except the uppermoſt : wherever it ſtands, the 
lines above it may be conceived as belonging to the Treble ſtaff, 
and the lines below to the Baſs. . 

3dly, The Treble cliff partly reſembles a careleſs G; and 
ſhews that the line on which it ſtands is the g, immediately be- 
low the treble octave. This cliff is always ſet, as above, on the 


ſecond line of the Treble ſtaff. © 


< 
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f ; and this ſhews that the line on which it is placed, i. e. the 
line between the two points, is F, of the Baſs oftave. It is gene- 


Par. I. 


5s. The name of the cliff line being thus determined, the 
names of all the other lines and ſpaces follow of courſe, viz. by 
counting upward from the cliff, in the alphabetical order of the 
letters; eee, after G, to begin again with A; and by count - 
ing downward from the cliff, in the ſame order reverſed'*, 
The. learner ought to practiſe this method of naming the lines 
and fpaces by letters, till it become quite familiar to him; eſpe- 
cially: in the Baſs and Treble ſtaffs; not only, becauſe theſe two 
are moſt commonly uſed, but alſo; becauſe the Fenor ſtaff, as 
ſhewn above, is made up by joining fome. part of each of theſe 
to the intermediate; or Tenor cliff line; ſo that the Tenor ſtaff” 
has nothing properly irs own, but the cliff line; whatever is a- 
bove may be conceived as borrowed from the Treble; and what- 
ever is below, from the Baſs. ot en or (rn f} 


> 


Though any of the ſeven letters, placed at the beginning of a ſtaff, might have anſwered the purpoſe of a cliff, to determine the places of all the reſt; yet 
the firſt inventor probably made choice of theſe three letters, C, G, and F, rather than any other; becauſe, as has been already ſhewn, Art. 42. ct ſeg 


theſe are the letters which can be eonſtituted 


Among the antients, theſe 


h | keys, with fewer diſlocations of the natural ſounds of the ſyſtem than any other; ſo that they may, properly 
enough, be called keys, or cliff, by way of eminence, even in our modern ſyſtem. ä ; — OE CEE I Oe 
letters were ſtill more diſtinguiſhable. Guido Aretinus, to whom the invention of lines, marked with cliffs, is generally 


attributed, had, indeed, no other keys but theſe; neither were the ſcales, even of thoſe, quite entire in his ſyſtem, according to our modern form; for he, 
admitted none of our fiftitious notes, pt bh; whereas the modern ſcale of G requires F ſharp, for its ſeventh note, which was not in Guido's ſyſtem. - . 
The truth is, the ancients did not conſider all the ſeven ſounds of the Gamut, as depending immediately on the principal key; but ſome of them, in cer- 
tain. paſſages, were ſuppoſed to either upon the fifth or fourth, as an occafionaF new key, {See the firſt note to Art. 31.] and the ſeventh note in 
2 was always referred to one of theſe; ſo that the ſcale of any ſound was ſuppoſed to be, at the moſt, only ſix notes, called a hexachord ; to which. 
f ep fix ſyllables, ut, re, mi, fa, ſol, la, beginning firſt from r, then from C, then from F, then from G, etc. as here repreſented. 
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We ſhall have ocecaſion to confider this ſcheme hereafter; it may ſerve at preſent to ſhew Guido's reaſon for placing ſo particular a regard on thoſe letters. 
- It will alſo ſerve to account for thoſe, . barbarous names which the muſicians ſtill uſe, viz. Camut, Are, B mi, C fa ut, D ſol re, etc. ; as theſe names 
will a to be taken exactly from Guido's ſyſtem ; by annexing to each letter al? the ſyllables by which it may occaſionally be exprefſed, and which, in 
this ſcheme, fall directly below the letter t 


Cu TIT. 


56. Thoſe ſounds which aſcend ſtlll higher than the Treble 


octave, and which are therefore placed upon leger lines above 
the Treble ſtaff, are denominated by the of we. letters, in the 

ſame order, with the addition of the words in alt.; thus, the 
ſpace above the five lines being called G, the firſt leger line a- 
bove is A in alt. the ſpace above that line is B, in 70 the ſe 
0 leger line is C in alt. and ſo on. 11 

On the contrary part, the notes below the Baſs. e which 
are placed on leger lines below the Baſs ſtaff, are called double 
Baſs, and expreſſed by doubling the denominative letter; thus, 
T being the loweſt line of the Baſs ſtaff, the ſpace below is cal- 
led double F, and denoted thus F F; the firſt leger line is EE; 
the ſpace below that i is D D; the ſecond leger pk is 0 C; and 
ſo ns: 15729: 2 
57. When any Jotted ought to be either oem, or eat, in the 
particulay! ſcale, to which we propoſe to adapt our tune, we 
place the reſpective character upon the line or ſpace belonging 
to ſuch letter, immediately after the cliff; and we look upon 
the ſharps or flats, which thus ſtand at the beginning, as in- 
fluencing all the notes, which ſtand on the ſame lines or ſpaces, 
throughout the whole tune. 

For inſtance, if we would write a tune of a "te e for 
a Treble voice or inſtrument, upon the key of G; we begin 
with placing the Treble cliff upon the ſecond line; then we 
conſider that if G, which here is the cliff line, be intended the 
key of the tune, we muſt ſharpen F, agreeable to the ſecond 
ſcale, Art. 48.; we therefore place the ſharp character upon 
the ſpace below the cliff line, which is the place of F; and be- 
cauſe the ſame letter F occurs again, on the uppermoſt line, we 


may alſo place another ſharp there, or we may omit this other 


ſharp at pleaſure; it being a conſtant rule, that if the ſame 
letter occur twice in one ſtaff of lines, and one of its places be 
marked with either (harp or flat, the other is alſo underſtood to 


be affected in the ſame manner, whether the mark be there or not. 


of Cliffs, Adis the Sharbs or Flats placed. after them, 1 
See Plate I. Exams I. at the beging "ts Exam. VII. 


In theſe the ſharp is placed upon both the upper and the lower. 
F, immediately after the Treble cliff. See alſo Exam. IV. and 


IX. in which only the lower F is marked ſharp, the other Pi is 
7 


underſtood to be the ſame, though not marked. 


ITbe key of the natural ſcale in each of theſe Ranks, is G. | 
as we have all along ſuppoſed it to be; the reader will no. un- 
derfſapd that ſo it muſt be, whenever F is made-ſharp,” 

In Exam. VI. there is neither ſharp nor flat after the cliff, 
an therefore, all the letters are natural; from whence, we con- 


clude that C is the key. of the natural ſcale, Art. 42. and by 
counting upward from G, the cliff line, we find the third ſpace, 
viz, the ſpace above the middle line belongs to C; therefore, we 
conclude this to be the place of the key. See Art. 1 
In Exam. X. we have two flats, wiz. B and E, after the cliff. 
which correſponds; with the eleventh ſcale of Art. 48. and 
therefore, By ought to be the key of the natural ſcale; but yet 


this tune, being one of the mixed or flat ſeries, has its final or 


key note upon G, which, as will eaſily be ſeen, is the ſixth of 
the natural ſcale. See Art. 35. and the ſecond, note to Art. 29. 

588. In the ſame: manner, we. may always determine the key 
of a ſharp ſeries, by the ſharps or flats which follow the cliff: 
and this we may do, by obſerving only the number of them, al- 


though they ſhould happen to be à little miſplaced; for When- ; 


ever we ſee two ſharps, we may conclude that they are, or 
ought to be, upon F and C, and that D is the key of the ſharp 
ſeries ;- agreeable to the third ſcale, Art. 48. Three ſharps 
muſt be F, C, and G, with A as key of the ſharp ſeries, as in 


the fourth ſcale; and ſo on. 
In like manner we may conclude, when we ſee one flat, that 


its place is B, having F for a key. Three flats are B, E, and 
A, with By as a key; and ſo of the reſt: obſerving always 
that if the ſame letter occur twice in the compals of the ſtaff, 


and both its places be marked ſharp or flat, yet theſe two 
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77 

2 

} 

1 
1 

: | E 


22* 


marks ws is become only 4s one, aebi to the de. 
ceding Article, 


On the contrary, We e ee a e bf of de dee, 


and intend to malte ſuch a certain note the key; we may 2 
ways, by inſpecting the Scheme, Art. 48. find out the e 


lar ſcale of our intended key, and che number -aad” 

the ſharps or flats, to be prefixed, 

- _ $9. From what is already faid, it will plainh ert that 
overy perſon, who, would make any ogreſs in the knowlege of 


recediog Schemes, Art. 48. and'53.; and it would be well 
f every reader, who finds himſelf not able ſufficieotly to re- 
rin them in his memory, would be at the pains to copy them 
fair over with his own hands; for I can fafcly affirm, from ex- 

„ that by once adtually copying fuch fchemes as theſe, 
E 2 wilt acquire a more Complete bees of them, E en 
times looking tranſitorily over them. 
60. There can be no occaſion for any more than once copy- 
ing over the Scheme, Art, 53. for imprinting it ſufficiently 
on the memory of a learner z/ but that in Art. 48. more 
complex, the learner may ſtill find a difficulty in retaining it ſo 
completely in mind, as to be able, without the book, to apply 


it on any occaſion : therefore the mucins find: advas e in 
ſubſtituting a kind of technical memory, for this purpoſe. Of 


this ſort are the rules for finding mi, which are to be found in 


different forms, among our authors; the following ſeems to be 
Wore wenne and eaſier to retain, than any L dave _—y 


Name thus your ſharps, F, C, G, D, A, E: 
Your flats call, B, E, A, 5, G, and C: FORO 
of ſharps the laſt; of flats the following letter's im. 


The is this; when we r awho- 
ther r is to be accounted the 


Grit; C, the ſecond; & the third, and fo on; according to the 


Of the Modern Syſtem of Muſic.) 


our written muſie, muſt be familiar acquainted with the two 


order in which they ſucceſſively enter, 10 4 from the 
top of the Scheme, J yr nals urge 
ſharps in this order, the laſt named letter is always tlic ſerenth 
of the ſcale, or the mi of our Britiſh fyllables, Art. 14. | When 
we have flats after the cliff, B is to be actounted the firſt; E, 
the ſecond; A, the third, and ſo on; according to the order 


in which they ſucceſſively enter, in aſcending from the bottom 


of the Scheme, Art. 48.; and when we bare named all our flats 
in this order, the following letter, or that which would come 
next in courſe io be flattened, is the ſeventh ne e 
i. 6. mi. This will plainly appear to be the caſe by in 
the Scheme itfelf, with the third obſervation in Art. 37. : be- 
cauſe, in adding ſharps, the laſt added ſharp always becomes 
the preſent ſeventh; and in taking away flats, the letter laſt re- 
ſtored to its natural place is the preſent ſeventh: mali 
always the next following, in the above order of flat letters. 
Having thus found the place of mi, which ir ke: viii of 
the ſcale; the ſemitone next above mi, is to be accounted the 
key. A few wilt make all this abundantly | 
For inftance, one bogle ſharp is always PN. and here Ex be- 
ing laſt, as well as firſt, is mi, and G, mann G- 
* is ihe key. N 
Two ſharps are Fg, and cx. here C is mi, and D, a E 
2006! higher is the key. 
"Three ſharps are FX, cx. and Gx; here — at 
A is the key: and fo of the reſt, until we come to the fix ſharps, 
of which the laſt is Ex; and this being the ſame note with F 
natural, we therefore ſtep a ſemitone higher to Fx, which is 
then the key; as in the ſeventh ſcale, Art. 48. Ale 
Again, one ſingle flat is By, and here E, which is the next 
following letter, is ni; and F, the ſemitone next above E, is 


the key. Two flats are By and Ey; here A is mi; and By, a 
ſemitone higher, is the key. Three flats are Bh, Ey, and —_ | 
here D is mi, and E, is the key; and ſo „ 


cones; hr ade bf witch) the laſt is Gh, and the follow- 
ing letter is C, which is therefore au, and Dy, the ſemitone 
neut higher, is the key; as in the eighth ſcale of Art. 8. 
It may be obſerved that C, which is the laſt letter of the or- 
. for flats, is never itſelf marked flat at the cliff; neither” is B 
ever marked ſharp. We admit no more than {ix ſharps, or five 
flats, at the cliff. 

172 Having hitherto ſuppoſed the learber to apply his atten- 
tion to tunes of the ſharp ſeries only, without meddling with 
thoſe of the flat ſeries; it becomes neceſſary here to obſetve, 
that after aſcertaining the key of the natural ſcale, of any written 
muſic, by the receding rules ; if he be not already acquainted 
with the air + ft he muſt look to the final note; and if he 
find that it ends. upon the key of the natural ſcale, he may ſafely 
conclude, that it is of the ſharp ſort ; but if it ends, upon the 
ſixth or ſecond, he may conclude that it is of the flat fort, He 
mult obſerve allo, that when ſeveral different ſtaffs are placed 
below each other, and coupled together by a large bracket, at 
the beginning, it ſignifies, that while one voice or inflrument 


goes on with the notes of one of the ſtaffs, other voices or in- 


ſtruments are to accompany with the notes of the other ſtaffs ; 


each in the proper degrees of ſound, as ſhewn by the cliffs pre - 


| fixed to the feveral - ſo that one, two, three, four, or 
more different tunes are to be carried on together; and = = 
Joint effect of theſe compounded tunes, when. properl 
formed, is called harmony ; in contradiſtinction to the ele of 

one tune, which is called: melody. 

In regard to this fort of compoſitions, we al only ob- 
* for the preſent, that each tune, in reſpect of the whole, is 
called a part ; and that whatever number of parts be albgned to 
Treble, or to Tenor voices, or inſtruments, there muſt always 
be one Baſs part, which is a kind of fundamental to all theveſt; | 


and which is ſuppoſed to attract the hearer's attention, at the 


 Proflical Rules for finding the cu the Marks at the Cliff: and vice wks, 7 


.neceffarily could 


dict what was ſaid, Art. 29.: 
hieh ends upon the third or fifth, were. 


and oftave above, upon ſpaces : on the contrary 


ends of feveral-ſiraits, or pbriions of the rage j and more ar 5 
cularly at the final concluſion; | ces 5 
PD beſe parts are known by wer cih, as Been Art. 4. 


74460 by their ſituation under each other: the Baſs is always put 


loweſt, the Trebles higheſt, and the Tenors, if any be, ate put in 


- the middle betwern them: and for aſcertaining the key note f 
ts, we muſt always look • 


to the laſt note 1 the Baſs; becauſe, the hearer's attention be- f 5 
n the Baſs, it is the only part which muſt 


one of theſe compoſitions in ſeveral 


ing here chiefly 
> with the key þ 157 


The upper parts are often po oe to end upon the third or 
fifth of the ſcale ; fee the note to Art, 30, :- and yet they muſt 
all have the ſame key as the Baſs; or otherwiſe: they could not 
be heard together, with any ſatisfaction. This does not contra - 
for if one of theſe upper parts, 
performed alone, ſuch 
an ending would not be fully Fr 1 ; but would ſeem to 
require ſomething more to follow, contrary to che ad ; 
tics there given of the key note. 

writ 


62. After aſcertaining the place of the key note, of an 
"ten tune, the' places of al Bee ji hey of . ſcale gs 


known of courſe ;- and it is worth a learner's. while: to L Jag 
that if the key note be upon a line, the third; fifth, and ſeventh 
above will alſo be upon lines; and the fecorid, ee . 
„ iH K 

note be a ſpace, the third, fifth, and ſeventh above will 
alſo be upon ſpaces; and the ſecond, fourth, ſixth, and octave, 
5 lines. This remark has been found of conſiderable uſe, 
efoecially 3 in learning to. ſing, at firſt ſight, by the notes; be- 
cauſe the ſinger has nothing elſe to direct his choice of notes, = 
but the knowlege of their feveral relations to the RE, arid their 
peculiar effects, as deſcribed, Art. 21.; ſo that every remark 
which tends to make theſe relations more obvious, is a valuable 
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judgment mult aſſiſt him to reliſh, and rr mom _ true cara give each note its proper ſound, ualekewe ale know how long 


* piece, as obſerved, Art. 28. {time each G e ne, Torr es 8364140: 12D 
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ra — — ſon be quali fiel to attempt the —— — by help 
the fingets, yet the performer g ear and of the notes: only;-for 1 it is to no purpoſe that we know how to 
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A 5 44 $44 : 


. - Article Pas wt t pere of tage or pick are re- Bögen dec of time, among our modern characters; —_ 


ut by the fitaations of certain charac- may be eſteemedd 7 2s a Kind of meaſure Which regulates.all the 
reſt: the minim is the ſame round note, with a ſtem added to 
marks prefixed, in the manner already explained; ſo the diffe- it, and denotes half the time of a ſemibreve;. the crotchet is A 
rent proportions of time, or duration of the ſounds of muſic ate black head with a ſtem; and is half a minim, or a fourth part 
' ſhewn by ſeveral ſorts of characters, which we make uſe of, for of a ſemibreve :. the quaver has a ſtroke a-crofs the ſtem, or el 
that purpoſe; their names, torms, and meanings, are to be ſen the extremity of the ſtem turned back again in the form of a 
in Plate II. Exam. XI. Hook, and is half a crotchet . The ſemiquaver has two ſtrokes 
64. T he ſemibreve, which is a round note, expreſſes the a-croſs the ſtem, or elſe a kind of double. hook ; and is, as its 


4 


FThere is an impropriety in calling the ſtraight-ſtemmed note 2 crotthet; which, though i it may be. but of little i importance to the muſician, is itt lefs 

/ hovor to; the linguiſt, who firſt adopted this name into our language. The word ſeems to come directly fr from the French crochet, which ſignifies a hook, or 

fore al an 5 and therefore belongs properly to the note we call {9007.5 and, which makes the miſ-application till more inexcuſable, the French non 
ve all 


along called their hooked. note by the.name e 60 1 iy 
The names 9 and minim are not very prefent, but ma be diſpenſed with, ifwe conſider the firſt rife of t them. "For Tome 4 22 es, alte ter 
"the invention" of lines and "cliffs," they uſed inet ut une B of « N of different ſizes, which they placed in various manners, to denote 
the proportions of the time of ſounds ;. theſe characters were called "#29 maſſ ma, longa, and breve meaning the largeſt, the long, and the ſhoft, 


"reſpectively. Afterwards came the ſemibreve i into uſc which was at tof a diamond form, but is now made round; Aa follow inima or ſliorteſt 
note; and 1 2 aroſe the two names, ſemibreve and minim, which we ſtill retain. ; * Ps 1 

The ſhorter notes are of later date, and ſcem to have been taken in one aſter another, as the longer were caſt off: however, it it is more n probable, 
that in former times, the mama, or large; was ſunt not much longer than 8 preſent, in churelmuſie; id that the alteration is rather int 


: . fo rms and N ut the "= notes, rr in the Feat length of the ſounds, of mulic.,/.. 5 0s * 7 4 ; 1 3 2 „ 1 OO Wome wy : ! * 
70 CC the French, and Italian anni of notes 224 e Og LOSES Es He 
worten. +» $emibreve,  * M˖inim, _ Crotchet, | Quaver, + Semiquaver,- * Demi-q uiver. | 
 FA&AENCH. Ronde, Blanche, Noire, Croche, Double — Triple Croche. 
ITALIAN, | Semibreve, M Jaime, | Semiminima, Chroma, . Semichroma, | Bi * br oma. . 
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chr. IV. Of Notes, Reſts, Augmentations , and Diminutions, The Diviſe on of all regular Muſic into Meaſures. 25 


name imports, the half of a quaver. Demi-ſemiquavers, ſome- 
times called; by contraction, demi · quavers, are joined by three 
croſs ſtrokes, and are each the half of a ſemiquaver: theſe are 


the ſhorteſt notes which ordinarily occur in modern muſic; four 


of them are equal to one quaver; eight, to one crotchet; fix+ 
teen, to one minim; and thirty-rwo, to one ſemibreve. 


65. After each of theſe notes, in Exam. XI. is placed ano- 


ther character, which is called a Reſt, or Pauſe; and is uſed 
to denote a ſilence, or ceſſation of ſound, equal in length to the 
value of the note which there precedes it, and from whence it 
takes its name: thus, the black ſquare character which projects 
downward from any line, is called a ſemibreve reſt *; the ſame 
character projecting upward from any line, is a minim reſt; 
the crotchet reſt is like a tenter · hook, turned towards the right- 
hand; the quaver reſt is the ſame, turned towards the left-hand; 
the ſemiquaver reſt is a double hook; and the demi-ſemiquaver 
reſt, a triple hook, turned towards the left hand, FX 
66. A dot or point put after any of theſe notes augments its 
value, and makes it juſt one half longer: thus, a pointed ſemi- 
breve is equal to a ſemibreve and a minim, or three minims: 
2 pointed minim is equal to a minim and a crotchet, or three 


crotchets: a pointed crotchet is equal to three quavers, and ſo 


on. See Exam. XII. where the pointed notes are 1 80 —_— 
and the equivalent plain notes below, 

67. The figure 3, placed over three equal n notes of any kind, 
ſhews that thoſe three notes are diminiſhed in value, ſo as to be 
all performed in the ſame time which two of them would other- 
wite require: : thus, three crotchets, figured over with a n are 


. The 8 wit is 410 ed in ding the. * * an 


: there were alſo other characters formerl 


to be performed in the time of one minim: three” quavers, 
figured over with a three, are equal to one crotchet; and fo on. 
See Exam. XIII. where the figured notes are placed above, and 
the equivalent plain notes below, 

It may be obſerved from this, and the two preceding Sieg 
that if we pitch upon any plain note, except the longeſt or the 
ſhorteſt, we can always expreſs its double, or its half; and its triple, 
or its third part, by the above methods of notation * for tlie 
next longer plain note is always double, and the next ſhorter is 
half; the double note, with the addition of a point, becomes 


triple; and the half, by N it over with” a 3, becomes a 


third part. 
68. To explai the proper method a ppi theſe charac 
ters, we obſerve, that although the ſuccelliye ſounds of muſic 
are often vaſtly unequal, in reſpect to their length, or duration; ; 
yet ſtill there are certain due proportions of time which muſt be 
adhered to, with the greateſt care and exaCtneſs, or other wife 
the muſic will appear wild and incoherent: ànd in order to dif- 
cuſs this matter fully, we muſt firſt take notice of the natural 
diviſion of all regular muſic” into certain equal timed parcels, 
called Meaſures Ve 
This meaſure is, in pe to the time of muſic, ſome- 


thing like the key note, in regard to the tune or pitch of ſounds 
for as every an 


ee of ſound muſt bear its proper relation to o 
eſtabliſhed key note, ſo the length of every ſound muſt bear 4 
due proportion to one eſtabliſned meaſure, which runs through 
the whole piece f. This equal - timed meaſure ſometimes com- 
prebeney ore; and agar fewer different ſounds, according. 


1-424 3 


even the bat ate ene dere odd nee gallen as" we ſhall hereaſter 
in uſe, which denoted the reſt of two, or four, or eight __ or dk but they are now laid afide, 


and a more intelligible method of expreſſing ſuch long filences is ſubſtituted in their ſtead. - 
The Italians name the reſts' in the ſame manner we do, viz. paſa di ſemibreve, pauſa di minima, | paiſa i, ide, . but the French have more 


coneiſe names which are well worth our notice: they call the ſemibreve reſt, 


1 There is a moſt remarkable analogy between the ch 


ply une þ 


2 figh ; the quaver reſt, demi-ſoupir ; and the ſemiquay 65 reſt, guart de |; Joupir. 
ice of the mind in regard to the time, 2nd its choice in K to the tune of ſounds, | which has never 


auſe ; the minim reſt, , femi-pouſe 5 che crotchet reſt, ſoupir, which is: 


yet been taken notice of; and which we ſhall endeavour to purſue to advantage, when we come to ſpeak of the 
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as. the ſuns we og or 3 * ſtill 8 of all 
ne notes, taken ought e * be the lame, in eve: 
xy, meaſure 1 44 a whole tune. ＋ 1117 
70. In written muſic theſe meaſures. are, feparaied. by. {mal} 
E tboag pag lines drawn acroſs the ſtaff, which we call Bars; 
although: theſe lines be properly. lo called, yet we often uſe 
the ſame word to expreſs the notes comptebended between 
two 1 4 4, E., the meaſure of the muſic; ſo _ e and 
$067 #0 of ten ſynonymous terms, 
an Beſides this peceſſary diſtribution of the erde lt 5e 7 
f mulic, into certain equal, timed parcels, called meaſurcs, or 
rs; it is alſo requiſite that Each meaſure be conceived as di - 
Yided and ſab, divided into ſmaller equal parts: and on exami- 


are admitted in the meaſure of muſic, it is very remarkable, that 
ve never; find any other parts, but ſuch as ariſe-either from bi · 
n.or triſeclion; that is, ſuch as are either halves, or third 
. Thus the di- 
ihon into four, or eight, or ixteen parts, ariſes from a conti- 
1155 1 the diviſion i 2. five equal parts is not admitted : 
th part may be either the half of a third part, or the third 
hi * 2 half: a . part is never uſed : a ninth part is 
ch third, of a, part ; a tenth part is rejected on account of 
its implying a diyiſon by five, which is not admitted; tor the 
tenth part would either be the half of a fifth, or ſhe fifth part of 
hal an 0 a1 t is impracticable: a twelſih part may 

ither the half Fa 1+ 94; or the third part of s fourth. 
Thus we might et to aſcertain the other x proclicable and 

v 


imp raclicable diviſions of the meaſure in muſic, which have their 


parts {till {aller and man un then: thoſe above · mention - | 
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„ This latter mood i is called << — tempo alla L in ent - 
to imtimuce that the "quantity gf tee ſemſbreves, or a reve trly 
ought to be made Niorter wy mg te biber, yet they 1 Barts 2 
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pation of the ſeveral kinds of Fete and ſub · di viſions, which 


belongs to the mood of the harred C; but 
ed 4s to bring the 2 breye. into the time 


Pr. I. 


ed; the "_ n takes ai Ua. W -of e. 
qual month which e imagine the meaſitre to-conthin; thult be a 
number ſome Fr a ey by tepeated-multiplicetion}! from 
086; or both of the {mall faftot, 2 and 3. But we cited nbt to 
purſue this ſpeculation, by further t proſent; 1; 217 1:2 

72. If we conceiye the entire menſu le to becoininuaily biſect : 
ed, which is the eaſieſt and moſt natural ſub-divifot.” ſuch a 
partitiÞh. conſlitutes the ſpeties of limeꝭ called double ot c 
mon time; which: we mark, in written muſic, when ſlow, by a 
large C after the cliff; when quicket; by the ſame E, wes 
bar drawn down through it. See Zizek XIV. and KV. 

Theſe marks for denoting the ſpeties cf the time, . 
dMands, In the i firſt of the above-mentioned moods, which is 
a plain C, every bar contains the quantity of a ſemibreve; in 
the other, which is a barred C, we ſometimes find the ꝗ quatiity 
of two ſemibretes; and ſometimes only one in every bar . 

73. For acquiring a proper idea of the natural ſab-diviſiens 
of the meaſure in common time, the following obſervations 
will be found of great uſe to a learner. Upon applying a watch 
to our ear, and ſiſtening to its beats or pulſes, We always find 
them proceeding by pairs, i. e. by two and two together; which 
is wing to the pulſes being alternately a little ſtronger and 
weaker, even in the very beſt of watches; and they are often much 
more ſo, in the common ſort. Theſe pulſes we can moſt kaſily 
count, 1, 2, 2, 2, 12, and ſo on; and in this way of count - 
ing, each Gngle pulſe may properly enough repreſent the time 
of a ſemiquaver. We can alſo, with à very little attention, place 
our regard on the alternate ſtronger pulſes, and difregard the 
weaker ones, ſo as to apply e ee 112113212; 
ag. in a lower manner, 10 the ſucceſlive pairs of dug polſes; : 


Mon to "mY former, AE is called tempo, F | Temibrevs ; F which: terms hols 
hough, in this mood, the notes 


* hy ha ebe e the 
rent e 4 14211 a 316k 7 
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conſidering each pair, for the titne; as oonſtituting one pulſe o 
a fl wer fort, anſwering! to che ume of à quaber. We can pub. 


ceed yet further, in the ſume manner, to regard two of thite- 
pairs, i 4, "four üngle pulſes as conſtituring one pulſe vf'a (tall: 
flower ſoft; anſwering to the time of a erotchet ; and theſe pare 
cels, of two pairs in each we ean alſo dount, 1. 2: 12 U. vt E: wc. 
of Wwe can count them, 11 2 J 41 1: 2:3: J: and fo on which 
laſt method repreſents exactly the divifien of the common time 
meaſure into four crotehets; abs the: dualen of each erat: 
chet inte four ſemiquavers. i er 10) e i 

This being a moſt uſeful; * as far a8 I el earn; — 
method ; we here ſubjoinatepreſentarion of the ſucbeſivefitigle 


pulſes, by a tow of ſmall perpendicular lines; alternately longer 


and ſhorter, t6 denotè the ſtronger and weaker, or, as we may 
call them, the naturally accented, and unateented pulſes; under 
which are placed figures t6/WMuftrate the method of antes, 


as above recommended, by 4 in 4 4 75 IS 


+ "= mo | 77 n 
4 [ol 12 I To | 7 140 J. 52 4 51 1 by et. | 
Ws 2 106. : 


ele. 


The Cube of uche bob to 2, der 2 to; 3,4 my in hit way, 
| Is almoſt a ſecond of a commbn houſe-dock; and the time _ 
1 to 1 again, is to be eſteemed the entire meaſure, or bar. 


matters not though the real length of the meaſure ought to bs 


made ſomething more, in Church muſic; and often mach lefs, 


in Opera muſic: the learner, who by practice in counting the 


pulſes of àa watch, after this manner, has rendered this ſort of 


ſub-diviſion familiar to his mind, will 5nd no ne in ap- 


plying it t to any meaſare, whether e or ſhorter. 15. 
#33 $33 Lt 


20 dveral Guben adviſe the echinting'of the * whack of a hovſerelock for, paid Kites 2 Hitch is val proffible; becauſe 65 quick pak 
ub · diviſion of the crotchet; and this ſub-divifion is as effential ro the com 
ocauſe a learner will have 3 it ready, in in any place, e LP 


tch, taken by 4 and 4 together, give an idea of the natural 
As the primary diviſion welt, The, n is allo, preferable, | 


Of the Sub-diviſions of the Meofurt's and firſt of Common Time. 


on it. « £435 


2 


. The cuſtom of maintzinibg ſome uniſorm motion, either 
with the hand or foot; to denote the proper ditiſion Ga tune 
into meaſures; and the ſub · diviſion of each meaſure into erwin 
parts which is called rating time, is very advastageens 10 a 
learner; and abſolutely neceſſary for the molt expert performers; 
when a number goin tagettier, in the parts ef a harmonie com- 
poſition: wich this difference, that the leanner ovght to begin 
with quicker, and mor frequerit motions ;: becauſe; it re- 
quires practice to judge of the equality, hen the motibns in 
beating time are very ſlow; fo that in ſuch Dod as the x pert 

muſician needs only one motion for a Nhο¹% bar, the begin- 
ner butzht do ue two; or, perhaps, four motions in the ſame time: 

75. It is beſt to begin to beat ſſow common time with four mo- 
tions iii a bar, thus; let the learner ſit with a table or deſk before 
him, and applying a watch to his ear with thę left hand; let him 
cbont its pulſes by 4 and 4 together, as directed Art, 73: let 
the night · hand be put down at 1, the fingers raiſed a little; with- 
out moving the wriſt from the table; at 2:3: the Hand raiſed to- 
wards the left breaſt, at 3; and from thehee: towards the right 
= at 43 then down gain at 1; and fo:omo! to 1 lt fo 
This method muſt be followed till he ban perfortn theſe four 
motions, in equal time, without the help of the watch; which 
will coſt ſome attention and practice; but it will, in the ue, 
abubdantly rw ped all the pains which may! be en * 

12 5 1 i bod 

76; Thole who mt ahemſcives to the practice of ielrattven; 

tal muſe, in which the hands are to be otherwiſe: employed; 
may, inſtead of the four motions of the hand, as above; ſubſti> 
tute corteſpondent motions of the foot, ſuch as theſe; viz, while 


the hrel Tongues woiftainly on the ground, let the toe be raiſ+ 


2116 - | 


1 , K 11 21490 1. 
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Ab lade, * 0 to be 8 
at 13 raiſed again at 2; put down again at 3; and raiſed at 4; 
and ſo on: — able of perſiraiing theſe 
alternate motions in equal time, ſuch as have not the opportu 


nity of counting a watch, or a houſe- clock, will find it uſeful 


to ſtand and move the whole body, inclining a little for- 
ward, and back again, as the toe is put down and raiſed; but, 


if this is done, it muſt be with ſpecial caution, that the motion 
of the body be no longer uſed, than till the Jearner can keep e- 
qual time without it; which he will eaſ ly experience, by try- 
ing how he ſucceeds, when ſitting. There is nothing more 
ridiculous than to ſee a man's body vibrating like a pendulum, 
1 the while he ſings or plays. 

77. When the manner of beating flow common time, by four 
motions in a bar, is become pretty familiar to the learner, he 


1 uicker mood of the barred C; in which 


1 with on two motions in a bar; and in- 
— 2 en in the ſloweſt mood, the mo- 


— may be reduced to two in a bar; viz. a putting down 
of the bs. or toe, at the beginning of the bar, and railing it 


at the middle ; n deen again at the next beginning, and 


fo on. 


uſed in Opera muſic, which are ſtill quicker than the barred C; 
viz, one marked with the ſame barred C, but inverted, which 
is called the retorted mood; and another marked with a 2 above, 
and a 4 below : ſee Exam. XVI. and XVII. The retorted mood 
contains the quantity of a ſemibreve in each bar; but then the 

of time due to each note, is only about half of what be- 

to them in the flow mood; ſo that the motions are about 
the ſame quickneſs, for two in a bar in this mood, as for four 
in a bar in the ſlow mood. The other, and ſtill quicker mood, 


marked with 2 and 4, placed in the form of a traction, contains 


only the quantity of two crotchets, or a minim in each bar; 


. Of Time. © 


78. There are two other moods of common time, frequently 


„ Par 0 I. 


and here the ** — ha ſame quickneſs for 2 in 
a bar, as they would be for 4 in a bar, in — the bar» 
red C; and as it is moſt proper to uſe only two motions in a 
bar, in the mood of the barred C; ſo here it is beſt to uſe only 
one, viz. to drop the toe at the beginn of one bar, and to 
raiſe i it at the beginning of the next, and ſo on. 

79 If the entire meaſure. be divided into three. equal parts, 
and yet each of theſe parts ſub· divided into 2 and 4, etc. like 
the parts of common time; this ſort of diviſion is called ſimple 
Triple time: for which, it the movement be ſlow, we take a pointed 
ſemibreve, or three minims, to a bar ; and mark the mood with 
3 above, and 2 below: if the movement be quicker, we take a 


pointed minim, or three crochets to a bar; and mark the mood 


with 3 above and 4 below : ſee Exam, XVIII. and XIX. 

80. In order to get the proper idea of this ſort of time, the 
counting of a watch by 4 and 4 ſingle pulſes together, will ſtill 
be uſeful; but then we muſt only proceed to the number 3, 
and then begin with one again; inſtead of going on to 4, as in 
Art. 73. See a repreſentation of this way of counting, deſign- 
ed after the ſame manner, as that of the above-cited Article. 


44414 ne. 


Here, as 1 the * is 3 1 to 2. at I: 


and in the ſlower mood of three minims, each ſingle pulſe re- 
preſents a quaver, and the ſingle pair repreſents a crotchet; but 
in the quicker mood of three crotchets, each ſingle pulſe repre · 
ſeats a ſemiquayer; and the ſingle pair, a quaver. 

81. For learning to beat this ſort of time, let a watch be ap- 
plied to the ear, as formerly, and its pulſes counted in the man- 


— repreſented above; put down the right-hand at 1, raiſe the 


ralſs a little, without moving the wriſt from the table, at 25 
raiſe the hand towards the right ear, at 3: then down again, 


Crnap, TV. Directions for beating Common Tine. Of tht Mods, Names ond Ways of beating Triple Ti 5 


at; 2; and: ſo /n I che foot is made uſe of, let the toe be put 


down, and preſſedia little to the ground, at 15. withdraw the 
preſſure, but let the toe remain on the ground, at 2; [raiſe the 


toe, at 3; preſs it down again, at 1s and ſo on: 


Here alſo, as before, in Art. 74, we have occaſion to recom- 


mend the frequent practice of one, or hoth. of theſe methods 
of beating triple time, with three motions in a bar; until the 
learner can perform t the motions, in e al time, (Without the 
elp of a watch: after which, he will find but little difficulty 
conforming to any meaſure; whether longer or ſhorter ; by 
_— the motions reſpectively ſlower, or quicker. + 
A houſe-clock may ſerve, in default e of a watch, by counting 
its ſingle beats, 1! 21 3: 124 37 etc,; ſothat here, every ſingle 
beat of a clock ſtands in ſtead of four ꝑulſes of a WAI and 
the length of each mea fure is juſt three ſeconds. 

82. There are alſo two other moods of ſimple triple vg 
which expreſs quicker r and are often uſed in Opera 
muſic ; viz. one marked with 3 above and q 11 ow; in which 
the meaſure contains only the Jana ol inted crotchet, 
or three quavers; ſee Exam. XX.: and another marked with 
3-above and 16 below, in which the meaſure is only pointed 
aver, Or three ſemiquavers. QO1V19 28100 ci 11 es hin 5912 l 
H The eaſieſt way. of conceiving the meaning of theſe, andi all 
other moods, which are marked by figures, placed in the form 
of: ao fraction, is. to ſuppoſe them a real fraction, reſpecting a 
ſemibreve as the integer; and tlius) the lower figure; or de- 
nominator, ſhews the number of parts into which ihe ſemibreve 
8 divided; and is always either 2, 4, 8, or 16, anſwering to 


0 


minims, crotchets, quavers, or ſemiquavers, reſpectively; and 


the-ppper figure, ior munnerator, ſnews how many of thoſe parts 
conſtitute one meaſure. or bar; and in all the —— of ſimple 


triple time, the upper figure is always 3 becauſe it is the cha- 


racteriſtic of this ort of time, at ture egual- notes: g0 to one 
meaſure, 5 * 
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motion: but BED the 1 3 muſt ſupply all the, Ji 
II 


830 There are ſeveral ways of inaming theſe figured moods, 
as ſhewn in the following table. tnf gnitesd tbo 
in Piup o 10 ow! T9907 niof om ,˙ ow 21 1 
:15toqnMoods.o! nit gn Names, aon 350 ban ud Sq 


2009 u gs Three to 775 ihre Haves go" 451119901 noi % -- 


« 8 18 2 
agg 12 Po Rs P "triple of minims. oi bos . 16d 
tui! Tot eSIFINT HIITY 4 12 TOR” TIE 13H ; ; 2olqir? 1X 2 


3 1 : hree are dee add 26m 1031 3flib 6 28 
ono 201% 4: Common triple, or triple of Tenge 201 


E 2200926 Three to ei t. three eigliths, | 8 101 bos 180 

AA AM We Wick 0 }"or tülple of quavets. 10 dann 
evranpbp ns e FI (60 ien Dali mama ei 28 
1 8291 3 0 hree. to teen, three, xteepths,. XX mex A 


Very quick triple, or klple of ſemiquavets. 


ah i 2221316201 9! 11: itt 1001 to DJ OG ed £1. 
105 ſeveral names of ack mood, thelaſl; which, 
bot! — ort of time, and conſtituent note, deems 


15 galt molt; proper, and. a lng, We, ſhall there: | 
7 leafter name in thus manner. Hoods 
ah The method Si mgads time, deſcribed, Ae Bp wh — 

is, called three in a Beau very well with the triple of mi- 
1 S, and, with the triple of crotchets in Church muſicʒ but. 
the 1 of quavers or ſemiquavers, and often in the tri 
of. .cratchets, in Opera muſic, the ſucceſſion! is too quick to ad 
mit of three motions in . and in theſe caſes it is molt, conve- 
niet to uſe only one motion for a bar, putting dow, the hand, 
or, toe, at the 1 of one bar, and railing it at the begin⸗ 
fo. on: 19295 in ts, py; the — 9 di- 


See Exam. XIX, and X. 
135 In the very quick triple of - 8 we may en, ſtill 
{greater liberty, and include two, or even four bars, under one 


ions 


30 TT 441i Þ ar en Any al 
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85. As we ſometimes join ether two, or four, quick tri- 
ple bars, under one motion, iu beating time; ſo the compoſers 
often join together tug, 71 four r ple, ures, in one 
bar; and from hence arile the the ſorts 74 called, in mo, 
mixt triples; which are not fo a9,8 a different ſpecies of flee, 
as 2 different manner of barring the ſimple triples. 

Thus the triple of crotchets, Exam. XIX by omitting one 
bar, and inſerting the next, and ſo on, alternately, becomes a 
ſextuple, or a double triple, of crotchets, 38 in XXI.; 
and is therefore marked with 6 above: the triple of quavers, 
Exam. XX by pi ing in the ſame manner, becomes a ſex- 
tuple of quavers,' as in'Exam, Ki. 

The joining of four quick triple meaſpres in one bar, con- 
ſtitutes the dodeor ple, or quadruple tri le moods, as in Pram. 
XXIII, #od XXIV; whi with 12 above: aud it 
is evident, that any of theſe mixt moods might be brought heir 
the form of a ory triples, by . the om ted barg, 1 
proper 11 

*. 5 ese to the ae of theſe mixed triples, it 105 

ſomething quicker than that of the ſimple 
1 of the 7 denomination ; and the dogecpples, fome- 
= Hecke than the ſextuples. It i is for this reaſon that the 

ty * 


of ctotchets,” Exam. XXI. is directed to be beat b 
o in a bar, moderate ; when the tri triple of crqtchets, Ex. XI 

is made" one in a bar, /ow': in the 1 ame manger the dodecu- 
ple of quavers, Exam. XXII. is called two in a bar, moderate ; 
* e 


* 
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the mood; See Exam. XXV, XXVI, and XXVII. 


and dodecuple of ſemibreves: but he ſeems not to have conſidered that the quickneſi of movement gave 
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ples, which are in ve among modern authors. % 
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Sextuples, or Double Triples. 2 16,903 
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388. Theicaly ſpecies of time which now remains to ai 
ſidered, ariſes from conceiving the three primary diviſions of 
ſimple triple time, to be _ of them again ſob-divided' into 
three other ſmaller parts; by which means the meaſure becomes 
of nine equal parts; aud ne is called nonuple or compound 
triple time; and diſtinguiſned by the figure q, *phced above, in 
emu 

99. If che learner bave attained a tolerable idea of the mixed 
triples laſt ſpoke of, he will meet with no difficulty 1 in theſe. In 
n ue crotchots, Exim. XXV; tho time 'wbſt be beat 


ec ti hos Diener 143152010) 


* bene Nabe four other Pe tot ort 4 triples; viz. 2 fextuple 


e | 6ceafi- 


Bm . riſe of theſe mixed moods, by in ſome of the bars, as ſhewn Art 85.; and it is for this reaſon, moſt probably, that his propoſal has 


: 
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by theee imoticus zin u bar, juſt che ame a3 in dhe Now triple See now the following) tüble ef the notnple * 9 
moods; but then the imagination maſt ſub4ivide each motion ſently in . ef e T1 We; 9090 
into three equał ſmaller parts, in the e br ie ne 210 306 Bom ow nGitiviÞ oily to brirl? 1 093 of 1 vl. 
in the quick, or mixed, triple moods. 3! 1011 122 ene B ea 197 Gl 50 * N aibie "Ip #i © : pits on 5 Po 
9c. If any difficulty ſhould remain, — cn g 1 34 FOO. wi 1 4 fr . 
may flill be of ſervice, with the following directions. Apply om r 2 3 


watch to yonr ear, and obſerve its ſtronger, or aecented lſes; . 1h quae I | 
which wilt immediately lead you #0 count the pulſes, b pairs: 411 ods 541 bende * 82 pH bs 11 515 81, 
but inſtead of proceeding in the natural order of the Ate} 1d ; vlqmaxs | {Oflemiguaes, | ( WELD 39110 Bas gat 
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1j 2; 3; ae. let each number be named three times over, 4 7 A : 2 3 
fore you go on to the next j and after the number 3, begin 40 . 1 be Par culars #6 A, 1 2 Fc 
gain with 1; thüs, 1; 1; 1 ½ N 37 3; 37 6" Lz ete. When to the values Gf the reſts; or; marks fllence, "fo the bac! — BA, 


this method is become familiar, you may drop the ti- wiple moos. >d tum been 10 90 e 2f) © ; 
tions, and imagine the number, once named; ee 10 8 5 peas fr eh de HK; 21 | 
the time of three pairs; or ſix Angle pulſes, aeeotding! to the 9 Mes the time of a complete bar in All moods ; and 1 


following vepteſentation, which is to be conecived in the very < uſes but for that purpoſe.” Thus 'Tf wsd "A 15 . 
N= manner as thoſe 1 given. a TY Toa = — bd benen . "XVI." which is i femibreve, ONE. 
1 had occaſion to ſubſtitirte an ed | time of ilency, " Wwe m 
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30 | . the pauſe miſt hot be whole bar, 45 the ſemidre e re would intl- ___.._ 
1 maids, cory nine OLI Au; dea matey but wült admit the folſowing winlm te vr the e 
2 inne 5 he ire is FN vs At vz and; in the © "Serandly, The minim reſt Rande for the fie of alf a bart, 


nonuple of crotchets, each ſingle: pulſe repreſents a quaver, and in aff the mike triple moods, except the doch ple e crötehers * 
the ſingle pair a crotchet; and here the meaſure has tres" mol. Auchough the Half bar is neve ule the time'of i” minim, bein 
tions, like-flowiteipls tmp e 246; 120229508 Always equal ic ſome one, or te pointed nctes. be Exan 


91. The quicker nonuple moods ebe e ere XXI. to XXIV. where the mt reſt e oP, tails | 
Clio admit of more than one motion, in the whole meaſure; bar, at the e of each Example,” e e e 3 ? 


"I 


and as in the flow nonuple' above repreſented; the ithagination Thirty, To denote the e of one 
has to fupply the triple ſub-diviſion of the time of each motion; dodecuple moods, or of one third of a bar, in the 785 hol? 

ſo here, the ĩmagination muſÞ ſupply both the primary trip edi Which is, in each caſe, the filence of one of the, prim rimary di: 2 er 
viſion of the meaſure, and alſo the triple fab-divifion// of each one of the bar, we need ob! — * place one 1 * reſt; whoſe 
part, in order to form the idea of 'nonuple time ths the 'ordinary'vatue is but two t f the diviſion; and this is the - 
motions wt 8 derermine nothing but the length o of the en- moſt alan method in the bare c moods. See "Exam, XXV? 

tire meaſure.” See Exam. XXVI. and XXVII. EVI. Where (he reſt * 15 the end of each Ex- - * 
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es af the rſt mighe:hbv;beca kept 
as immutably as/thoſe"of the note... 

However, the method preſently — 19:ngither Mardit6 
comprehend, nor burdenſome to the memory. lt muſt be obs 
ſeryed alſo, beſore we diſmiſs ahis ſubject, thax theſe occaſional 
Zane ee neee abvays left to the judgment of the pers 
farmer de moſt 2, trapſcriders generally de- 
gar ter- bar reſt, in the dodecuple of quavers, by 


8 


note the 
two characters, the firſt tepreſen ing a crotch andre other 
a. quaper reſt. In, like manner, the quaver and r reſts 


ot ſe⸗ 
miquavers. Ses the laſt harz of Exam, XX IHI andi XXIV. 
— 95. n conſiſts. of iſeveral parts, v4 obier ved 66. 
. Art. G. that all the parts which go together muſt have 
the lame key vote z ve may dere add, that they muſt like wife 
eee we ſpecies vf 4ime;riand-that- the-ſuceckive mea- 
ſures of a parts muſt begin exadtlyat-the:ſameaniſtant ; {6 
that the © ys f beating time, which ſwer to any one 
part, mu cal hy anſwer tb all the reſt. lf When theſe 
parts are carried forward together, in-ſeveral ſta properly 
diſpoſed, one — as hinted in the above mentioned 
Attidle; Gs bars; which divide the meaſures ot · tlie ſeyeral par ts, 
ought to fall directiy under ee other; and this is walled mu- 
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1 ſeveral bars together; in which caſeh f the muſic be 
ſcore/ ihe bars-are: draws in the ſtaves to 


a.. w are written 


than ip. fe Ny, ig. apt in ſeparate books, the ſilence of a n 101 bars is expreſ- 
3 1V4O the ber, A, ſed; by. . one. ſingle bar reſto with a figure over it, to en; 
algo: pd rr ponds” "he  fikeot bars is thereby meant. 15171 4 
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CHAP. IV. 


diſtinguiſbes one ſpecies of time from another; ſo that a hearer 
is naturally led to diſtribute a tune into its proper meaſures, 
though he ſhould take no notice of the manner of beating time; 
nay, though he ſhould know nothing at all of the rules relat- 
ing to the time of muſic, We are naturally pleaſed with equal- 
timed meaſu res, divided and ſub- divided in certain eligible man- 
ners; but it is a work of time and ſpeculation to 6 
thoſe diviſions are, which give us pleaſure. 
The emphaſis always falls upon the number 1, in. ther me · 


thods of counting a watch, or clock; and accompanies the put- 
regard, paid to the beginning of every meaſure, renders the 


note, which poſſeſſes, that part, more remarkable, and therefore, 
more emphatical, than any of thoſe which occupy the other 


ting down of the e hand. or we. in, boating time, As. b Her a- 
bove. . 8 iis 2 1 
95. There is 50 occaſion to make the WR PA or empha - 
tical part, of the meaſure, always ſtronger, or louder than the 
reſt, though it is ſometimes beſt to do ſo; for, it is not ſo much 
the ſuperior loudneſs. of the ſound,zas the ſuperior. regard which 
a hearer is led to beſtow upon it, that diſtinguiſhes one part 
of the meaſure from another. This is a truth of great impor - 
tance, as will hereafter appear, and deſerves to be well fixed 
in mind, before we proceed. For, illuſtration of this, it may 
be obſerved, in the method of counting a watch, repreſented, 
Art. 73. that although the alternate ſtronger pulſes, repreſent - 
ed by the longer lines, be undoubtedly all equal;- yet when we- 
count one, aud pals over the next, and count the next, and 
paſs over the next, and ſo, on; we imagine the polſes which 
we count, to be really ſtronger than, the intermediate ones, Which 
we pals over. The ſuperior regard which we beſtow. on the 


SELF. £2; 


counted pulſes is, here, the ſole cauſe of theſe imiein e ac. 


cents. 1 
Again, in the method of countinga watch, eee 90. 
the pulſe which we count acquires a greater emphaſis, than 
either of the two following equal ones, which we paſs over. 
If we extend theſe obſer vations ſtill further, we fhall find. 


Of the accented, and unac tente Parts of the, Meaſure, 


pitch. of all'thoſe'which follow it. 


anſwers to 1, that 185 the pulſer which begi us the "hnekfare; 
ſeems stronger chan any of the others; eſpeclally after e have 
continued the ſame method of counting, tor ſeveral times over. 
We ſhall find, alſo, that the pulſe which anſwers to the num - 
ber 3, in common time, wilb ſeem ſtronger than either of thoſe 
which anſwer to 2, or 4; and even ia9triple- time, the dhe kame 
number 3. is more emphatical than 22k » 
The caſe is juſt the ſame with the füctelgve ſounds of _— 
becauſe we naturally conceive theſe ſounds; ' as poſſeſſ ing ſuch 
and ſuch parts of the eſtabliſned meaſure of the piece. The 


parts of the meaſure; the beginning of the third diviſion'sf the 
meaſure, i is alſo accented, in a ſmaller degree, both in common 
and triple time; and the beginning of every primary: diviſton of 
the meaſure is more emphatical than that of any of the ſecondary 
ſub- diviſions. All thete | er ars direct conſequences from 
the foregoing obſervati pas. IJ 

96. From hence, it appears, this ths dens of the length of 
the whole meaſure, and of its proper diviſions and ſab-diviſions, 
are as conſtantly kept in mind, through the courſe of a tune, as 
the key note was obſerved to be, in Chap. II.: and that the 
conſtant rememberance of the meaſure and its diviſions regu 
lates the time, and accent, of each ſound which we uſe; much 


in the ſame manner as the key note determines the kane of. 
* 2550 * 4 


97 To preſer ve the idea of the robin diviGon of the m 
ſ 'ore;; It is beſt for a beginner to divide all the long notes hi 
occur» into parts, anſwering, to the parts of the meaſure — 
it occupies, by making ſeveral diſſinct wells in the found; and 
this may be very caſily done with the voice or violin, or an 
wind inſtrument; but is impractieable in the pul fate Kine 


that in all the methods of counting a watch, the pulſe which fuchs, the harpſichord, lute, harp, guitar, alin hs becauſe the 
[ 


A: 


St , 9 0 
AN 


7 9 51 


e of n Abenltabiy Areale 6 firſt 
to laſt, and are not capable of any ſwells, without repeating the 
itcoke and hence we may conclude that it is much more: difhi- 
cult to keep true time, with ſuch e e _ er 
he accuſtomed to go along with them 41 

For aa inſtance of this way of dividing 1 en ſoinids, 
let a learner ſing the beginning of Exam. XIV. which is in 
ſlow. common time, and directed to be beat with * in a 


bar; applying the ſyllable ia to each note. 


wells; anſwering to the four motious, or n e 
hus, la- a- -. 1 93104! 15 7716 E711 SOLE 
The ſecond and! third notes, by the dme willey are to - have 


two. ſwells esch, thus; la- . 
The four next Vhich conſtitute thinnkblrdrbar; « are re juſt 


ſang, ſimply, la, la, la, la. It is to be obſerved, that theſe 
ls are of no uſe, except when ſome primary — of the 
9 eie the time of one continued note. 
ii All notes, which, by bein longer than the primary di- 
;of; the meaſure,. muſt neceſſarily belong to two, or more, 
— of may: be diſtinguiſhed into 2 and ſyncapateu 
notes. Suech as begin with a part of the meaſure which has an 
equal, or a greater emphaſis than any of the ſucceeding parts 
which they are continued upon, are called protracted — / oe 
ened notes; but ſuch as begin with a leſs — — part, and” 
are aſterwwards continued upon a more emphatical part, are cal- 
led Hyncopated notes: or, in other words; the prbtracted note 
is moſt accented- at the jading, and the. 3 note is 


the denne, bm of ,29iq11550 fi 


of no *. E it generally 
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. Here the: firſt note, being itſelf a otmoldte bar, oe 5 | 
all the four motions; let it therefore have four diſtinct and e- 


ual to the four diviſions: of the meaſure; and 8 are 


nn N 2 180 #6; 13. 5 
bro rhe 1200 ji > bf Greek verb,; $Yn «otro , which ſignifies to heat: or ſtrike,” and Probably has nne to theſe ſolt⸗ 
happens, a hay n eee eee ee. Keane neben 168 


PART. 1. 


The Py POOR note often happens to be prolonged from the 
end of one meaſure to che beginning of another; in which caſe, 
if it be'a ſemibreve or a minim, and one half of'it belonging to 
each meaſure, the bar may be drawn down through the middie 
of the note; or it may be repreſented by two ſhorter notes, 
with the bar between tliem; and an arch drawn over the whole! 
which ſhews:that they are be conſidered as one note: ſee the 
letter M, in Plate III. Exam. XXVIII.; where the notes in the 
lower ſtaff are Og as a kind of explanation of 5615 in the 
1 ſtaff. n 120 

[:Sonlbrithesia note; at the end of one Nentor is mag | 
to the beginning of the next meaſure, by means of a point o 
augmentation, in which caſe the bar is drawn between the note 
and the point: ſee letter N in Exam. XXVHI, where * 
ed note in the upper ſtaff is explained belo bd). en 

The notes at H, I, K, in- this K 24) are do be nes 
protracted notes; an ſe 4 L, bor bow 0, P, Q ate ſynco· 

pated. FF LIC 54 {33 

99. If it be convenient to divide the W note into di- 
ink ſwells, for preſerving the proper idea of the time, as di- 
rected Art. 97%; it is much more neceſſary, to divide the ſyn- 
copated note in this) manner, by making a perceivable. Twell* 
when the accented part of the meaſure begins; and this is the 
reaſon why we generally find it beſt to ſtrixe theſe notes twice, 
in playing the harpſichord, or any other pulſatile inſtrument, 
after the manner repreſented in the lower ſtaff of Exam. XXVII. 

too. When an equal time of ſilence is ſubſtituted inſfead of 
a ſyncopaied note, we wie two characters repreſenting the 'two )]] 
parts of the note, as it ought to be divided by the ſwell. Thos,” 
if the note at L, were to be converted into a ſilence, v mlt 
place two crotehet reſts, rather chan a wii reſt.” In Ike 
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Cin. IV. Of protracted and ſyncopated Notes. Poetry dud Muſic compared. Hints relating to Expreſſion. © 355 
manner, any of the notes at O, P, Q mult be repreſented by verſes,” in poetry'i' for, as there can be no poetry, Without 4 
two quaver reſts; rather than a crotchet reſ. proper intermixture of cadences, at the ends of the lines, ſo 


For. The -diviſion of muſie into equal timed meaſures,” an- there can be no muſic, without ſome kind of Partition idto 


£ * 


ſwers exactly to the diviſion of poetry into fort: and when mu- phraſ ee. 9202] 
ſic is adapted to poetry, theſe diviſions, moſt naturally,” coin- Theſe phraſes contain more, or fewer meiliires; as verſes" 
cide with each other; fo that he who can n the” verſes, may confilt of more or fewer feet ; but both mult ways end with? 
immmediately diſcover the meaſure of the ſong. uEaan accented part of the meaſure; OY 01 TOM 


It muſt be acknowleged, that this order is pretty often inter- When the ſucceſſive phraſes in muſie are of unequal 1 
ny called Pirdaric: and, as this ſort of compoſitiöu is 


7 upted, eſpecially in the works of the more eminent compbſ- it e that kind of free, unconfined poetry, whi 
one meaſute of the muſic: but then, ſoch' paſſages are} in the' moſt capable of variety of expreſſion ; ſo, the greateſt ma! 


ers; and more, or leſs, than one foot of the poetry, allotted to com 

ſome degree, ſtrained and unnatural; and are introduced for ſters, both in poetry and muſic, often make uſe of it. 

variety, or for heightening-the expreſſion of ſome paſſion,” eto. 104. A lively expreſſion of the ſeveral ſentiments and paſſions," 

and ought to be uſed with great caution and ſkillt. is undoubtediy the perfection of muſic, as well as of poetry ab 
The moſt natural and eafy paſſages are expreſſive of àa calm painting. There are numbetleſs differemit modifications of 

unruffled temper of mind; but when any violent emotion is founds; Which a Huilful compoſer may avail himſelf of, for this 

ſuppoſed to take place, the ſtrict rules both of tune and time, purpoſe; ſuch as the different qualities of loud and ſoft, of 


K 1 
# „ 
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in mauſic, may, and ought to be partly ſet aſide. bboarſe or rough, and clear or ſmooth ſounds* the vatious des” 
: 1 0 4,5 Our /attention 18 | ſtill more liable to tbe. diverted from orees of gr avity and acuteneſs, in ; the Fitch of the whole' piece; 
obſerving the ſtrict rules of time, by the ſenſe of the words in the different effects of certain degrees of the ſcale and of certain / 
poetry; but ſo far as we may be ſoppoſed at liberty to regard ſucceſſions is the' melody of ſingſe parts, as well as of conſonan-®” 
the time, of poetry, we ſhalt find that the very ſame rules take ces, in the harmony of compounded parts; 'befides ſeveral other 
place here, as in muſic; viz. the ſueceſſive feet of a verſe, circumſtanees in the manner oſ performance, ſack as the diſtinct, 
moſt naturally, require each an equal time of pronunciation; or' fepping, and the indiſtinct, or Hiding manner; the keepiug 
the firſt ſyllable of every foot is accented; and every' foot is, in one uniform equality of loudneſs, and the occaſional ſwelling" 
imagination; divided either into three, or into four equal parts. or ſoftening of the ſounds, etc; and; among the reſt; the dif- 
The two firſt of theſe particulars will plainly appear to all, who ferent moods of time, have no ſmall ſhare in contributing to the 
are, in the leaſt degree, accuſtomed to the reading of poetry; expreſſion of muſie. Theſe come in courſe to'be ſpoke of, be. 
and the laſt particular, though not quite ſo obvious, will be fore we conelude this Chapfteeeeee add 
found equally true, on a more careful examination: dog. The particular manners, und modulatious of the voice 

103. Beſides the diſtribution of muſic into equal meaſures, which, naturally, or by the cuſtom of a pat ticular country} habit. 
it is alſo neceſſary to go yet further; and to imagine ſome num ally accompany ſuch emotions of the mind, in common ſpeech, 
bers of ſuch meaſures, as conſtituting certain phraſes, or trains, arè the ſureſt guides to expreſſion in muſic, From hence we 
of a tune. Theſe phraſes may, very aptly, be eompared with? conclude,” in general, that Now or quick movements of muſſe 
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ment, pf 
quick, 95 = 4 hope and cxpecatio I Non Eng who 1 voices are — weak} and, — ben 8 
moderate, 95 the choir is numerous and ſtrong: becauſe nothing can be quite 


106. The different ſor ts of time have, in owe, degree, each; agreeable to the heaters, which ſeems laborious; to che perform 
their peculiar character. Common time is naturally more grave ers. Many other ſuch like diſtinctions, according to the various 
and ſolemn; triple time, more chearful and airy. And for this circumſtances; both of performers and bearers, will oce&or to 
reaſon, it is generally agreed, that every mood of triple time the conſiderate reader, from theffame principles. Theſe obſer- 
ought to be performed Omething quicker, than the correſpon-, - vations may, with equal propriety, be extended;to Opera muſic. 
dent mood of common time; for inſtance; the meaſure in The Italiaus, whoſe compoſitions! are juſtly eſteemed the 
the ſlow triple of migims, ought to be made ſhotter than the ſtandards of true taſte in muſic, do not reſtrict thamſelves alto- 
mealure in the flow common time, marked with a plain C; gether to the diſtinctions of | low; and; quick, by the ſeveral; 
and the meaſure, in the triple of crotchets, ſhould be e moods, as above deſcribed; but rather make uſe of certain worde, 
than the meaſure, i in the mogd of the barred C; and ſo ou. placed at the beginning ol the piece, and elſewhere, as occaſion 

After all, it muſt be acktiowleged, that the abſolute time requires; which ſerve to direct the per former, not only in re- 
5 which. ought to be allowed to different pieces, is the moſt. gard to the time, but alſo the particular expreſſion, aud manager 
undetermined matter, that we meet with, in the whole ſei - of performance, as we ſhall ſhew in the next Chaptr. 
ence of muſic. There is one inſuperable difficulty, which 108. We ſhall conclude this Chapter, with obſerving, that 
fruſtrates all attempts towards regulating this particular, viz, the writers on Church muſic ſeem to be pretty well agreed, 
the different humours and taſtes of different perſons; which that the time of à ſecond, may ſerve, at a medium, for the 
are ſo various, that one perſon ſhall think a tune much too length of a crochet, in Pſalm tunes, in th triple of crotchets, 
quick, for the ene expreen, while another thinks it not „and in the mood of the barred C; and that the midim, in 
quick enough the triple of minims, ought. to be made nearly equal to the 
1107. If we proceed upon theſe ee which ſeem 5 crotchet, in the mood of the plain C; and that either of theſe 


reaſonable, that thoſe who have a briſker flow, of ſpirits, a more two ought to be longer than the ſecond of a clocks” e £1 
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5 HERE de ſeveral other, — 
924405 7097 i808 pale ee. which! have not vet 

undes en II etstiqn . We, ſhall, in this Chapter, ens 
uch of them as are molt frequently: met with, e 


ſary to be undenſtoad .. n 10. 1590 Has 0A 511. 


A dayble bar-js 0 lually put at the end of every. line, in Eſalm I 


tunes; [but in; gther-kinds-of-myſic-the double hate are get ſo 
frequent, and are led oniy ab the ends of ſame: larger ſections) _ 
or parts of the tune. % flo glg Y 1B TUO Fl on 
Mben the: laſt tycaſure,2g8 ber, of the part is complete, the 
double bar alſo ſupplies: the place of a ſingle bar for dividing 
the ume, as wan tiened, Art. 20. et ſer. a but the double bar 
often takes plage when! the meaſure is not complete, in which 
cafe, the remainder, of the meaſure follows. immediately after, 
and the bar ſhe ws only the ead of the ſeſtion at part, hut 
if ng Dgnifieation in reſpect te ihe:diuiſion pb the time. i 
t muſſ he obferyed, that.although the'dovble:bar,; when 
oceurs,. makes no change in the progreſſion oß the eee 
its diviſionsi as denoted by ibe ſingle bars; yet it generally im» 
plies a pauſe inc the perſormanca; hut then it ia a different rn 
of a pauſe from: thoſe. which. we'calLreſts, iag:explained/;in 
laſt Chapter in the meaſure is conceived as regularly. go of 
during the time of the reſt; but the double ban implies a kind 
of · unlimites, or diſcretionary pauſe, not only in the progreſſi- 
on of ſounds, but alſo in the meaſure. itſelfa lor, in other words, 
the reſt is a meaſured ſilence, but the pauſe at the coneluſſon 
of a no; is: unmeaſuredʒ ae be made er ſhorter, 
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110. Theſ ſame kind. of unmesſured ple. or ſuſpenſion is 1 


or a double. Hern e Ebllee Cut nd, a note OY NY | 97 
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Foy 4 Take the laſt, or cloſing] 3 

is then called 4 cloſes: + bis neceſſary. e 
wuſit is 0 be Aufen with a ſepetition of ſome of the 

J. xd 501 0) baldige eng fol a 
u The double uſe oi tkis en, ia. 23:2: hold, and as 4 
cloſe, cauſes; no ambiguity: for it is plain, as: was obſeryed-in 
the laſbartidle; that tho cloſe:always: implies a hold ʒ arid when» 
euer this marla ds pſad, ſimply as a hold, the unfini ſhed ex pet : 


tation of:the-ear infallibly; ſhe wi, that it n in that Gtuati» 


on, be con ſidered as a final eloſe. p 1005) + KS engl 
111. The repetition of ſome certain part of a of mylic 
is Marked} points affixeil to the double hars, oi by a pointed 8˙ 
the plated overi the beginning, or end, of tha part tobe repeated; 
when it happens hot ito begin, or not to end, cata double bar. 


Exam. XXIKI.PFlate III. repreſents ſeveral varieties of repe - 


titions, which will fully ſuffice for the-learner's information in 
thig matter. h it / is to be obſerved, that each letter, which ſtands 
ia the ſtaff of lives, repreſenta a portion of muſic, vhich may 
be, and generally is, of a conſiderable length, comprehending 
ſevcral/fiogle bara, or mtaſureg-although 
ed near together, and no ſingle bars placed in this Eu. 


the letters FE 


8 087 
ple; which is done hi the ſake of 1 all the varieties in 
one ſtaff of lines. 

The portions H, I, K, are each to be repeated, becauſe of _ 
the points at the two firſt double bars: the pointed 8“, be- 
tween K and L, ſhews that the a extends only to the 
1 K, ſo that we muſt 1 not proceed to the part L, till after K 
has been repeated. The parts L and M are not to be repeated, 
becauſe the double bar which ſeparates them, is not pointed; 
but the part N moſt be repeated, becauſe of the. 8. at the be · 
ginning, and the points preceding the double bar. O is not re- 
peated, but at the beginning of P ue have the mark for a _ 
tition, which extends over one double bar, not pointed, 
the next double bar; ſo that, after P and 
— through, we muſt return to P again, 6 go forward; 
The part R is to be once performed, 955 is to be repeated becauſe 
of the marks, and T is not to be repeated. gee the order of 
the parts ſubjoined to the Example. 
1 * 4 the concluſion of ſome portions of muſic; 1 ohes find 
two parcels of notes, tied together by arches over, or under 
each y with the figure 1in' the < rx arch; and 2; in the latter; 
this always intimates a repeat, and ſhews that; for the firſt time, 
vue are to take the notes marked, 1 and when we come to the 
ſame place, a ſecond time, * are to paſs over the: notes 15 iv; 
=_ take thoſe marked, 24. 
112. Da capo or D. C. at 300 end of a eue * 
we are to begin again at the head and conelude with the firſt 
part. Dal ſegno ſignifies that we are to begin again at ſuch a 
certain mark, as at a pointed . 8“, or any other mark, at the 


Fer 


tranſcriber's pleaſure; but it is beſt to put the ſame mark, in- 


tended to be referred to, over, or after the words dal” ſegno, 
to 3 miſtakes ; ; whey ene marks have euere in an 


In pe pieces the cloſing 80 oore ooght io be v diſnguſte, a 
mentioned, Art;110, | 


ve been once 


maſters; but does not belong 


PART T. 


113. A kind of ſmall Y put upon any line or ſpace is called a 
direct or index. This is often put at the end of a ſtaff of lines, 
to ſhew the p Pref the next note in the following ſtaff, and 
eſpecially when the ſtrain is incomplete. 

Volti at the foot of a ge ſignifies, turn over; Volti ſubito, 
tranſcribers of inlxrümental muſic 


is, turn over quickly. 
ought to avoid as much as poſſible, the breaking of a connect- 


ed ſtrain, at the foot of a page, 'Vecauſe of the Iconvetiedee; 
and loſs of time, in turning the leaf. 
114. An arch over or under ſeveral notes, is balled a ge or 
flur ; and ſhewy'that'all the iucladed notes belong to one ſyl- 
lable; in vocal muſic.” The ſame mark, in inſtrumental muſic, 
ſhews that the found muſt be made to ſlide from one note to a- 
nother, without any breaking off, or interruption; ſo as to i- 
mitate the voice, as nearly as the nature of 'the'inſtrument will 
admit. Ho this and other ſuch like effects are to he produced 
on any particular inſtrument, may be learned from the inſtruc- 
tion books. which are compoſed expreſsly for that inſtrument ; 
and ſtill better from the dire@ions'and examples of experienced 
to this place: as we propoſe on- 
ly to gire the | Rudiments of the Art, which in ſome 
meaſure concern all ſorts of perfurmers. We (hall only obſerve, 
that a great part of the merit of all inſtrumental performance 
conſiſts in a ſtriking i imitation'of the natural inffexions of the 
human voice; and it is on this account that we often ſay, a ma: 
ſterly performer makes his inſtrument heat and thus, it was 
ſaid of the late inimitable Sig Turiini, that * the viohn 
Jing, rather ud 1121 508 10 i 5 nb 
There is indeed no other inſtrument as capable G this imita- 
tibw-2s the vioſin ; but then all others may ſafely de pronounced 
defective, i in ſo far as they fall ſhort of it. 
This may ſerve to apologize for the frequent addreſſes we 
have hitherto made, and ſhall hereafter make, to the ſinger in 


particular; | becauſe the human voice is the true ſtandard of all 


= 


Crap, V. 
mot; and he who, knows| how a paſſage ſhould be ſung, knows 
ſo how it ſhoyld-lognd, when played; and-wanty onlycto. be- 
80 be ſo far a maſter of his mien as to be abletgrredgce 
Nr, knowlege t practice. 119149] 118 [611161 £ 25 WK A 
The flaccato, which is Pigs oy nil emen daſhes 
over each — is guſt. the reverſe f. the ſlur; and ſhews that 
the r notes mu! be {ep arated more diſtinctly than ordne, bi 
116. Forte, ng wrote, ne Faignifies 
batte loud. Piano, or Po, ſignifies weak or ſdfſp us The 
ſuperlatives Fortiſſ imo and Pianiſſimo are ſometimes; uſed, to de- 
note extreme Joudnels; and fottaels, teſpectively. 11 Moderato, 
Fxpreves, the. mean between theſe. (1541 19 218 lr Ain 02097 
116. The ſhake or trill; is marked, by tr, put oxyer a plain 
note: this is by far the fineſt grace jn muſic, and generally 
colts, the, performer the molt. pains to acquire it, It may, with 
ſufficient propriety, be called a quick, alternate repercuſſion of, 
two ſounds, whereof, the ren istrepreſented by the note itſelf, 
and the upper is the next ſuperior degree of the, fle. The 
linger, who would attain this capital 1 of: . 
a ſhake, muſt begin with ſouading two contiguous:;degees:of 
7725 ſcale altergetelyy apa Aeneas the, quickneſs, of 
ucceſſion, as the vqicę grows, more flexiple: he, muſt be parti · 
rly careful to let each ſonad be clearly and diſtinctiy heard, 
every time he recurs upon it; leſt, by, too; much, cagernels;)to 
arrive at a quick execution, he run the hazard of acquiring: an 


indiſtio and coufuſed 3, which, is more properly Herr. 


ing, than ſinging, 101 Sid, iut Stor emaniodoyin a108.yas. 10 
Sometimes the note next below that, marked with the trill. is 
ioler rted, Juſt before the.end of the ſhake, as ſhewn, Ex. XXX. 
then it is called a turned ſhake. , At other times, none but 

the two principal notes are uſed, as in Exam. XXXI. and then 
it is called a plain ſhake, Sometimes the ſhake is ngt begun till 
one half of the note be ſung plain. Theſe and other, ſuch va- 
rieties are generally left to the Fele s choice, being all in- 
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diſeriminately marked in the fame! manner, except id leſſons 
intended only for one particular kind of inſtrument z where 
thi: ſexctal grace pio por for that inſtrument; are ſpeciſied by 
ſeveral marks, eſtabliſſied for that purpole; and of v Hieh every 
different kind of inſtrument admits o a different collection- 
oi The dccaſianal inſertion of ade notes belides 2thoſe 

repreſented} ini the written muſic}: when qudicivuſty managed, 
ds) neatly tothe! ſpirit; of u performance; but hen, Hoch 
freedoms ought to be uſed with grear diſcretion; and ſeldom 
with any other vie than that of imitating the natural inflexi- 
ons gf 


volce; ii this be diſregardad, hk 4 Iukuriant fancy 
let looſe, ĩhe true deſign of the compoſer is ſure to be buried 
under A heap: of: extravagant fouriſhesrand g 


+ Which —4 
neither: con ftent with tho original deſign, nor Wick each 
r ni oem agnyw 7 turd Ira 928 
Ia written muſie; ahd elpecially in the ſvoeal paris, we often 
find notes of a ſmaller ſize interts here and there, "which\ are 
not to be reckoned: in the time, fot the bars are complete'with- 
out them. Such a mall addinjonal note is called: An \ 


tura, which word is derived from the Italian verb are, 
to lean or reſt upon, probably becauſe theivolce-0ught to couch, 
and make! ſome: ſtay upon that ſounq, oin wor g age from the 


preceding, to the following 5rinrißul bos. uru 
ſhould always be tied to one of the Peiscipal kirk and, 'tho* 
we are not ſtriftly obliged to give it jult the time hleh pts fi- 
gure would require, ꝓet whatever lengih of time is beſtowed 
upon it, muſt be, as it were, bortoweqd from the principal note 
with; which it is tied q ſo that the aßpoggiatura and principal 
note; both taken together, may be noJonger than the principal 
note would be of itſelf. See Exam. XXX 0,51 „i i n. 

Theſe ſmall notes may be looked up a0. the: fialdung 
touches of the compoſer, and the trueſt pecimeits of deb oc - 
caſional inſertions as are 4 ord to 1 genuine ſpirst of che 
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oO: 
41588; 1 als diſtinguied into Arciratitu t andi Air. 
The word Recitative comes from rrcitare:to nedite or rehearſe; 
and expreſſes a particular ſtyle of ma ficg nearly related to the 
manner of ſpeaking, Whigh-apay be called i Kid of muſidal de. 
clamationte %% in i lo imb 3oomuniinal To Hai ini 
The chief difference between recirative} anl\dectamation,ties in 
the difference ibatiteen a mu ſical tone, and natural ab- 
ſerved inthe farmer note o Art. 21. This fort of :my ſic is 
vrote with amn, regularity; of time aud meaſure, ac any ot 
ther but yet the ſinget is more at liberty to tianſgreſs the 
ſtrict rules of time for the take of expreſſion. . In generah the 
ſentiment) anghi to. engage our attention, niore than the muſit, 
in 1 the, muſic, more than the ſentimentj in irt. 


19, mp bony is 5 applied only to certain lciads of in- 
ſtrumental muſic; when this is interſperſed with vocal, . the 


parts to 4 x" 4 2 by the words fumphiny 

and Jforgs wr Sys and $0.:plactd -of each, An 
introduſtaa or initial Bar is 2 a Overture-or Pro. 
lud, thoſe, which pray war Huey K l are dalled 
inter * 0194 i; Al i en 53% 0 i bo, f::1w ar 
10. Ae 4s: 20 ais ol ume ſingle part, or one part and a 
Bats. At tis, fon two, parts with, org without, a Baſs! the 
diminptive, is te Han as a ſwall os Mort Duo. A Tris, 
is for, — ster in when-ſeverab paris Join toge- 
ther is ful yd Hul 11 orig or! bilde git ina die 9W 
A Minuei is an ur, in chriſſo triple time, generally confiſting 
4 two: parts, each Newer ard It o to begin wich an 
accentod note, i. e, With he beginning of 2 meaſure, and / to be 
wrote u the mood ol tri ple qua vera: v ftequently write them 
in the triple of crotchets; pas 00 makes. io muterial difference; 

becauſe the hame itſelf: determines the quicknaſs of the ũme 
A Sqrabapdis much the ſame air AS 4 —_— but in 4 lou 


er movement. + 2 - Wh A Bias, 
A Gig is a very quick and rightly « air in triple time, vat 


£13 7 1. 
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13 XN 16 Lune N \ \O Paxi,'E: 
generally i e aue nonuple, of -quayers ; which of. 
ten mo vis h large intervals or leaps, alld is therefore fo times 
called Salta 45 from falnuri, to lep. 1 %% Ot 3006) 


A March, is a martial air in pretty brifle common eie; and 

had its mme UO h its uſe ic twlithry enerciſe 

A cue, is ag air in{tottrmod' = tor always equally ed, 
and di ate, nd for xhe woſt part pretty Au 057 
Aa lan is iti ew common tine; All theſe different 
airs generally eonſiſt of ao parts, Vr . repeated, 45 Wa 
obſefved-If the'Mitivet; WIE 

A Pete is an air in a particular fly E b called fin 95 


c French, une 1 which! is S an an of the fame Ke. 


eee 


quently: in —— mei Ro | 
The names fornpipe and Meade — to certain rite 
of dances}! to Which the tunes are adapted. Dt 
121. When à portion af mu ſie falls anker no partittifhe de- 
nonlinattös expreſſive of the time and manner of performance, 
the Italians uſe other words for that purpoſe; which being in 
ſome meuſure adopted by all civilized flatiöns, are become a 
Kind of ber fal — uagẽ aineng muſicians! "We here ſybj join 
a ſpecitned' of ſuch as eee ranked'i a'aphaberitat or- 


der; ckdowleging at tHe fame time that there are ſeveral, pur- 


Which reläte to particular mftruments only; 
very probably, be others overlooked, of equal ufe 
with ſome! of thelg,, for, in trütz, ' the Ttalians freely make uſe 
of any word whi ſeems moſt ſuitable for their purpoſe ; and 
almoſt every new author introduces new terms 14 his own,” ſo 
that the-half of the . ge would ſcarce be too e 
for 4 muſiciar'td to under land, in reference to his oun art. 
(3.377 1 A i 58 a5 M9191; 20 7 
Lee 9. U. at Wu, Aßfellts a Hh) eaſy aoldeic 
When'twite repeated, thus, ' Adagio Ae, it 4742 a 
very low movement!/v Wy * 


poſely omitted; 
and may,” 


Crip, V. 

Ad e Latin, ] at pfeafure. Theſe words placed at the 

beginning of certain ſtrains, app that the time may 

ade 4 ticker or flower, , equal or unequal, at the per- 
12 ſcretion. 


| Mfettu, affectionatel Ws 4 moderate motement, with fre 


quent fwells _ ſoftenings. 

Alle ro, 20 y briſk and fprigh eee, 
"The tive i Mgr is feſs gay and Ay and 
therefore not quite fo briſk 4 dotenche, A groe. 


Amoroſo, amorous. Nearly the ſame as affettuoſo. .. 
Kune, Walking. A regular, Hiſtinct, and lee move 
ment. The diminutive andartino is ſome what quicker. 


than andante,” as if! it were to be meafuret by a ltle n, | 


ee al 7" 11 regular, Uftin and pretty bell ore: 
ment. A diftinct ag. 


70. 

Animate, bold. A pretty briſk movement, with a frm * 
bold manner: 4 bold allegro. 8 
1. airy. A fiyle and manner reſewbii ing Aging. 
Ali, enough. As 
of briſkctieſs. but nöt too much. 
 Brillante, brilliant. A pretty briſk movement FC par 

and jocund manner A mirchful Algo. 
"Bris, Are s --. 
Clnitabils, that may be ſung. Nearly the 1005 a8 Aub, 
Con, with. As con bris, or ton ſpirits, wich Ipikit; con dilee 
maniere, in a ſweet, agreeeable manner; cn di "pos 
with care and Vtallls; 
violent and rapid manner. 
Creſeendo, increaſing, This word following 


VEL! u 053 


piano, or pre- 


ceding forte, ſhews that the 1 muſt increaſe and grow 
gradually ſtronger. 
Diligenza, care, 
Dolce, ſweet. 


See Con. 
See Con. 


Of Haliun Word. 22 rang NU clan. | 


Aſai allegro, fignifies a fufficient de ee 
3 72 s li 2 an; anlp S 


c Furia, wich fury, or in a 


| 1 
E, or ed, or et, and. blee e piano, ſwe et and oft. 4 An- 
Ante bd 525 . 6 and affe Jonate, A 
Ecco echo. The repetition , of ſome part of Ee in, in a 


da 


ht manner, im Banden natural echo, 5 . 
© Furia, 6 fury., | j. A UE Ant LL 
Fine, of 14 Wo, the 24, Ts i. Is. fometimbs' uſed. W180 of 
tie charactef called 4 Cleſe. | 
N gracef cful. A mod rate. 2 ai; the fame, 
but not 10 pathetic, as . ” 
Gravy, oe. A Ju "LIAR manner. e 'avthors | 
N it 2 mov be „ flower th bas Ki, 1% 0 0 ihe 1 a de- 
es i vicke than ; "but it ought, . probably, to 
clude 15 deren rather as 575 e No th. . . 
bee or: aa lich, 179 Age Jaihiive manner, 
Lax . 1 4 ample, * ow. move oy AN are 
e explanations ; gived.o of this wor ome will have 
Yo and  frqueolly, uareltrifted' meaſure, lower 5 
An 4 chers, more "conformably to its.n 


. ceptation, FI it, .a_ſlow Andante, but oh 0 low as 

Adagio And | ir 105 enſe \ Largo, od) wit th Andante, 
comp ared wit ly ord dinary . 

The CW 25 ag! 15 {maller, or leſs ample ; and 

© the 7 7 denotes a a REM 1 ing quicker. 

Luut, low. A movement r near 7 the f. ne as Largo... * 


Ma, but, 

vs Walk 6 or. Masſtugſo, nate” A "ry tnorgient, with 

A bold and emphatical manner. . 

Men, or Lg leſs. A men forte, lefs + Nrowg, © or, not ſo 

© Toud; men allegro, daes, K aft g Ay 

X Mezzo, half. LR] + a middling deore 
derato, 1 13 is word is ing put to. DT 
moderate degree of any quality; as Allegro moderato, mo- 


derately gay. 


SIA * 85 


; 


Pu, We 5 piu bun, or 
more ay.. EE” Ta 5 
" Pero, or un Poco, a little. 49 un fe 


b oc 1 Fl little gay ; ; 
meaning much the fate 46 Alles retto, Vn poco 2 and un 


töte bor; t; pi allegro , 


"36314 B 


co men, expreſs a little , and a little le 3, that is, 
jo if thcteaſe' ih d Gaibanög, of aby quality, o which theſe 
words are prefixed 


tive Preſ- 


Pogo, quick. A quick movement; The per fl 
tiſimo denotes a very quick movement. * 

Fond, 'or Rondeau, [French,] a a pig 

A repetition of the firlt pa .=*q 

Senza, wv thout. As 1 Vielink, t Molins. 

L leitand, jeillan; of, or belonging to Hr A articular 
air in triple time, wrote in the ſame mood.as our ig; ; but 

much lower, and bettef - by pars” for finging: _ 

" sten, et, A forced , ſtraining. ER expreſſive 
of che crying of a erſod i in pain. I 3 | 
"Try ON « * flow e ſeemingly idle,” or negligent 

35; 'ma ner $1 07 7: Jan 1 Fc; 
"Tem e, Ache. 4 'A tempo,” or 1 tempo giujts, placed after a Re- 
tative; or other free and Irregular piece, denotes that the 
time ry be juſtly Kept in the part which follows, 4 
bas ' tempo ordinario, placed at the beginning of a piece, of a 
well known ſtile and movement, ſhews that it is to be 
performed in the ordinary and accuſtomed time. Tempo 
di Minuetto, di Gavotta, etc. denote that the following 
part is to be performed in Minuet time, in Gavot time, etc.; 
; — h it be not properly a Minuet, Gavot, etc.: becauſe 
12 = ſtrifted to the particular length of trains, and the 
tions which characterize theſe airs, 

, timorous, A faint and trembling m manner; 18 cpreſ- 

a N 


ett CY, | 41 


ce 1. hich concludes with 


1 


„ 7 LED 


Hi 


2 % #5 „ . 
aer 571490 


— 7 ws, "8 Oy" & 
764 * E 


oth ie uke Enaplanatian. 


Parr, I, 


1 Mie, 10 much. As legra n non troppo, abet! not 
too much ſo. 


7 utti, all. This word! is often placed after a Solo, or other 
piece, for certain detached parts; and ſhews that all the 
Parts are to join, in what follo vs. 

75 igoroſo,” vigorous. A bold and firm mne cxpreſing re- 
ſolutign ang fortituſe. 

V. bac, lively, „A lively "and { ſpirited 1 man 
but; not quite, ſo brick; 4 E as 


44% Frodk "this ſpecimen; it vill eaſily be 7 5 that the 
greateſt part, of theſe Tk rather, SEG the particular expreſ- 
fron, or manner qt per formance, than the movenent,. or quick- 
neſs of time: and indeed it would be to no purpoſe, to attempt 
to ſeparate theſe two particulars of expreſſion and movement; 
becauſe the chief uſe of different i DEE is l to heighten 
the different expreſſions, 


123. There may be pieces 22 AGM as there” are „ 
which are, ſimply, fine and pretty, without aiming directly at 
any particular expreſſion; and Waben this claſs, it is to be 
ee too any of our inſtrumental pieces may be juſtly 
ranke gl urn 4 

To give a 1 idea LP 3 comparative degrees of bon. 
ment, denoted by thoſe words which chiefly relate to the time, 
the following liſt may be of ſervice; where the ſloweſt moye- 
ment is placed uppermoſt, and the others are 1 TT, 
to the bottom. 5 


Adagio, Au 5 ven dow. 


. 
. 


19 


48 2 * j 
Adagio. EE 
La * Higher iin + Aint +3 
Le. Lento. 5 Hits 2 * 
i 31 . 10. 1 11 1 5 $ 1 A f 1 "I 
* ne. 1 Ment?! 114 
Andantino. 3 


Crap. V. 

Dos n or Allegretto, or Haco Allegro; or Yavace, 216! 

20 1101 eich 07 h. * Naa 2d; 07 md noun, Sten My 25051 
Pr 21%. 201043 51 O10 


 Proftifſims, very quick. * 


I 24. The following titles of entire pieces dele e to be tak- 
en notice of, before we finiſh this Chapter. 


A hats, or Suonata, is a piece of muſic Pa inſtruments 


only, The name is taken ice ee to ound; ,iptimatiog, 
that it is a {nec on 9 8 . s only; in contra; . 
Cantata, which is a pi FP t, to: words, and, therefore to 
ſung; from e 2 % felr ON $1 d13 % 200 Hf. AT, 1 
Both theſe titles are, by, cuſtom, appropriated; 0 es pieces 
as are of a ea e er length, and contain a variety of differ- 
ent movements; <A ter en called tunes and ſongs, 
reſpectively. ei 11% Jipwot 5 > re 20) 5 
A Motetio is mu the es Be muſid, as a cantata 
in the moral kind. 31 Hur Anthem generally belong to this claſs. 
1 My 1 1 1 ſignifies 2; Work, or labor z 
18. by way of eminence, to ze ee of the 
ramatic kind, An opera is a 0 poem, ſet to muſic, 


and exhibited on the ſtage, by ſeveral performers, w who perſonate 
the characters of the drama. 


A Burletta, is a comic opera. The d word h nd: a butleſiue, 
or, jocund performance. - 50 2111 ft I old 

An Oratorio is a kind of ring _ "The muſic is in a 
ſtile ſuitable for Feligious purpoſes, añd the 1 ken from 
ſome part of the Scripture hiſtory, #420 3561 J, 

A Concerto is a grand piece of harmony, em ploying ſeveral 
inſtruments, and generally of ſeveral different kinds.” Among 
theſe, there ought: to be one principal part, to engage * 


ſpect, admitting the word largo, as a ſpecics of andante, | 


Comparative Degree iel Movement, inQf«-tbe. Titles if entire Pieces. 


A Voluntary 
SEM ledgth of aal on 


fuga, à flight, or 9 away ; becauſe, after conte 


t 18, ap- 


Wherewith the Jeading part began: ſometimes ano dave h 


* The celebrated Mf. Row fear © of Geneva, in the er articles of the Fren 
andante, allegro, and preſio, tor expreſſing four! principal degrees of ſſowneſs an 


43 
hearers attention more particularly, ile the others ſerve only 
to: fill-up the harxmomy. The iofirameat;'for which this part 


ig allapted, is diſtinguiſhed by'thelopithbt cuncerring r und the 


reſt are called concertanti. As Violino concertino, the firſt or 
rincipal violin: 215 concertante, the accompanying flute. 

ce of muſic nat reſtricted to any fixed 
Nnilarlty* of Meſs like other regular 
compoſitions ; but is as it were, an extempore flight of the 
performer d fancy and is therefore called, bj „eg 
lala, a Fancy. C nieiq a neten Fic ata, 1 earc 
ing, os feeling, for ſomething; Taſtatunt an allagcor wind err. 

A Serenata, of ſetenadde, is a; title given to nocturnalmuſic, 
performed i in the pen air, near to ſome perſons door or win - 
dw, Whom the performers have a mind to entertain with an 
unexpected concert. 8 „ 19160, 1 10 igen 251 03 HORIBTRS ten 
A Fugue. is a piecg of muſic for ſeveral parts; ſo called from 


part; has begun, and proceeded ſome length with-alftrain,: o- 
ther parts ſucceſſively begin the ſame ; and, às it were, fall. in 
behind, and purſue the leading part, which: contiqnes to flee 
before them at a certain diſtance. ,bo#ooltvo 2d 01.300 3inuy 


The following; part ſometimes tatces the wery2damerdipitch 


or above it; and ſomstimes a fifth, ,orifourth belowg-or-abeve 


it;; and hence ariſe the diſtinctions of fugus in the uniſon, in 
the octave below, or above; or in the fifth, or fourth below, 


or gbeye. bo duo aa diiw 1051971 ei ale) n 
A Cunon i is à ſelf - returning fugus : here each punt ſucceſs 
ee eee the beginning. gas often ſascthe performs; 


ers Pleaſe; ſo that the parts purſue each other: d at: ſtated di- 

ſtances, in an endleſs round. ot ha2311s ns 297 ind cho d569 
4, noiſbgiflih 

e enchelcnedie, fays, fhat the Italians duepba ble ed-the JoLeemate ods, 


i! quickneſs in wußte. MWg pave kept, gef ch rhef Mie gen 


9 part of theſs: ** is ordinarily 
— aſſixing a certain lt as double bat, or à ptinted 
8 Ee en patts/is"to fall * n 


is tho: en 4 P. 7. 
HE often 455 effe@ts of tapaneſont iſe; 
1 maces muſt be; in ſome degree, underſtood, 
* he can properly proceed to explain the afMtiity of cer- 
taih natural ſtales, and the origin of the flat ſeries. © © 
A Ghord is 2 combination of vatious muſical ſounds, heard 
together. - When the ſeveral ſounds mix and unite; in 4 man- 
ner agreeable to the hearer, it is called a con/0nante, or conſort 
chord ; when they do ot unte, but ſeparately. diſtract the at- 
tention of the ear, it is called a dfonance;” or diſſonant chord. 
126. The moſt perfect conſoriances are the octaves, 28 öbſerv. 
ed, Art. 18. The ſingle octave and its replieutes, vin. double 
oftave, triple oftave, 2c. have each wal peculiarities, which 
ought not to be overlooked, -- 
When the two terms of the Auge oftave ate foded; 4 
pletely true, the upper term unites ſo perſretiy with the lower, 
that the ear is ſenſible of nothing more than the ſound '6f the 
— onda ondragcnar j by wie eus comente of the 
The caſe is different with the double e or the Scene 
of the octave. Here the upper term will be heard diſfiactiy 
as well 88 the lower, and the ear is abugdantiy — 
two ſounds, but at the ſame time, they are ie pes kectiy Akt to 
each other, that we can attend to both without ah y dieulty 
or diſtraction. 
The terms of the triple octave are not ſo eaſy to he compared 


together, without the interpofition of ſome othet foutid between 


0 hathibnical Conſtharices, © 


vi. of . ces 


EE — 1 — F r e ee, 
Ts 4 12 int f N 1 


Pair I. 


marks are, properly, the anz or rules of performance; and 
hence the name canon came to be 88 to this ſort of 
compoſitions. 


i 
k £4 4 
9 - 


fi 12 
31 442 


1 2 . 


em- The ute oftare is 05 ne in etch to be once 
ed undivided: and much more the 8 and the other 
fill more diſtant replicates of the octave. 

127. Along with the double octave, the fingle oftave may 
be jolldd;! 46d al the Efih Ab0he the Füge GRave, and the 
gfeater thitd above the double octave, without cauſing any di- 
ſiraftion 4 and "theſe five ſounds properly conſtitute what is 
called the perfeft chord. The loweſt term is called the funda- 


. mental, and the others are called harmonics. 


In order to repreſent the ſounds of this 00d. and othets 
which we ſhall e to deſrribe, we ſhall Kine the notation 
eſtabliſhed'in Chap. III. Where the ſounds were expreſſed | 
letters, ind three ſeveral octaves diſtinguiſhed by Roman capt 
tals; Roman ſmall, and Italie ſmall, thus 


D*A*BO*D*EF*G*a%cod*ef*g*a*bcu*eftg 
Apts to this 22 the parſe chord ol the fundamental S 
N a. 
40d t that of the Fundamental Pas 15 
ne ny 33 
| The perfeſt chord of FF is '- 7 ho 
Co fg 
and fo of others, 


Char. VI. 


v1 28, The intervals of muſical chords are often named by 
counting them all npward from the loweſt ſound, incluſive; 
and thus, the fifth, above the ſingle octave, is often called a 


twelfth ; the double octave, a fifteenth ; and the greater third 


above the double octave, a greater ſeventeenth ; as will be found 
by counting upward from the fundamental ſound, in the. ſame 
manner as we formerly did from the key, in chap. I. and II. 

It may be uſeful to obſerve, that, in this way of naming In- 

tervals, the ordinal, number, which expreſſes any total interval, 
is always leſs by one than the ſum. of the two numbers which ex- 
preſs any two partial intervals which together make up the 
tal. Thus, in the above Chords, the octave, or eighth, as 
from C to c, and the fifth from c to g, conſtitute only a twelfth 
from C to g; but the ſum of 8 and 5, is 13. Again, the double 
_ octave is only a fifteenth ; but 8 and, 8 make 16; the fifteenth 
and third is only a ſeventeenth ; but 15 and 3 make 18; and, to 
deſcend to ſmaller numbers, a fifth and fourth, or a ſixth and 
third, or a ſeventh and ſecond, , make, an octave; two fourths, 
or a fifth and third, or a ſixth and ſecond, make a ſeventh ; a 
fourth and third, or a fifth and ſecond, make a ſixth 5 two 
thirds, or a Carth and ſecond, make a fifth; a third and end, 
make a fourth; and two ſeconds, make a third. In all theſe 
inſtances the ſum of the names of the two. partial intervals, is 
one more than the name of the total interval, occaſioned by our 
including both extremes in the name of, every interval, ſo that 
there 1 is a middle term twice taken i in, when we name two con- 
tiguous intervals, and only once when we name the two toge- 
ther. 
If a total LESS be divided into three parts, the number 
which expreſſes the total will be leſs. by tuo than the ſum of the 
numbers which expreſs the partial intervals; and that becauſe 
there are two middle terms, each twice 9 in, in the names 
of the partial intervals, and only once in that of the total. Thus 
C to P is a ſecond, D to F is a third, and F to b is a fourth, 


Of the perfect. Chord. Names,of. ende Intervals. 


of 45 
and the total C to b is only a ſeventh 3 whereas 2 and g and 
4 make 9. The: ſame is to be obſerved »; Wh other . 


Knen named in this manner. 505 0 504 
129. The number of degrees, or fiepsof che fuk comiiaed 


in any interval, is always 4% by one, than the name of the in- 
terval: 


thus a ſecond contains only one ſtep; a third contains 
two ſteps; a fourth, three ſteps; a fifth, four ſteps; ; a ſixth, 
five ſteps; a ſeventh, ſix ſteps; and an octave, ſeven | ſte ps of 
the ſcale, In this Way of conceiving intervals; the ſum ot the 
numbers of ſteps contained in all the partial intervals, is juſt 
equal. to the number of ſteps contained in the total interval, and 
as the name of the interval made leſs by one is always the num- 
ber of ſteps contained in it; ſo, on the contrary, the number 
of ſteps made greater by ene is always the name. For inſtance, 
an octave contains ſeyen ſteps, aud a fifth contains four ſteps; 
therefore the interval of an octave and fifth contains ſeven and 
four, that is, eleven ſteps, and is called a twelfth TWO o- 
taves contain twice ſevyen, that is, fourteen ſteps; and the 
double octave is called a fiſteenth. Two oftaves and a third con» 
tain fourteen and two, that is, fixteen ſteps, and the interval 
is called a ſeventeenth. Two octaves anda fifth contain four- 
teen and four, that is, eighteen ſteps; and the interval is call. 
ed a nineteenth. The triple octave contains three times ſeven, 
or twenty one ſteps, and. is called a bar ſecond, and ſo of 
all the geſt. 10 „ 11587 5 Hes 
130, Muſicians: alſo Iiftioguiſh the baude of the firſt ſecond; 
and. third octave above any fundamental, by the epithets fe gle, | 
double, and triple reſpectively, annexed to the degree of the na- 
tural ſcale :.. thus, the G, which is next above C, is called its 
ſingle fifth; : the;g, in, the ſecond octave above, is a double 
fifth; and the g. in the third oetave;n is a e fifth to bong 
fundamental Go: . 671 
This is the, moſt Saile 00 intelligible way of expteſ ing 


5649 7] 


Lage intervals, and' therefore we ſhall, hereafter, chiefly" make 
MN 


46 ; | 0 Harmonical Conſonances. * PART I. 


uſe of it. The reader is deſired to obſerve, that the word double and the fundamental E, will take b, for its double fifth, and 
or triple, when thus applied to any degree of the ſcale, except g for its triple third, according to the fifth ſcale of the ſame 
the octave, does not mean an interval of a double or triple fize, ſ chmee. FFF 
but it means a replicate of ſuch a degree in the ſecond or third * 132. This chord is very eaſily produced, in its full form, upon 
oftave, above. Thus, à double fifth is not an interval contain- an organ, or any other key'd inſtrument, and if all the ſounds 
ing two ſingle fifths, as from C to d; for this is properly a be perfectly right tuned, and ſtruck juſt at the fame inſtant, a 
ninth, or a double ſecond: and thus, a triple third is not the hearer can ſcarcely imagine the whole chord to be any more than 
interval of three contiguous thirds, as from C to b; for this one ſingle ſound, of a remarkably full and bold kind. If the 
js properly a ſeventh, but it is a replicate of the third, in the ſeveral ſounds be introduced one after another, beginning with 
third octave above. Fe 21 — - the loweſt, or fundamental, and proceeding upward, one may 
According to this way of naming the large intervals, the per- plainly perceive every ſucceffive ſound, as it were, entering and 
fe chord to any fundamental conſiſts of its ſingle octave, dou- uniting with the fundamental; which ſeems only to grow fuller 
ble fifth, double oftave, and triple greater third,  ' and bolder, by every addition, This experiment is no lefs inſtruc- 
131. In the formation of this chord to any fundamental, it tive than entertaining. hn oa . 
is to be obſerved that the fifth and greater third muſt always be 133. The ſounds of this perfect chord may be arranged in 
perfett ; by which we mean, that they muſt always be ſuch as ſeveral other different ways, or ſome of them may be left out, 
would take place in the natural ſcale of the fundamental, con- and yet ſtill the ſame effect produced, but in a more imperfect 
ſide ted as a key note: and, in truth, this perfect chord never manner :' for there is no other way in which the ſounds can be 
takes place, in the harmony of a ſharp ſeries, but either upon arranged, to produce ſo complete and ſo perfect a conſonance 
the principal key, or upon a note which can be conſidered as an as that already deſcribed. e 465 3 
ocaqſanal, or new key for the time, viz, the fifth or fourth of The leaving out of ſome of the ſounds, belonging to a chord, 
the ſcale, as was hinted in the firſt note to Art. 31. In the har- is called omiſſion, or retrenchment, and the placing one of the 
mony of a flat ſeries its uſe is only accidental, as will be ſnewu harmonics in the baſs, inſtead of the fundamental is called in- 
0 / (( i tt of „„ oO ene... EE 5 > 5 1 

If the learner have well digeſted the formation of the ſeveral 134. As the full perfect chord conſiſts of five ſounds, it is 

natural ſcales, as explained Chap. III. he will be able readily to plain that when fewer than five parts are ſet together, ſome 
determine the perfect chord of any note in the ſyſtem, by con- omiſſions become neceſſary : and, in order to avoid diſtant leaps, 
ſidering that note as a key, and applying the ſame fifth and third, and to give each part a more gradual and eaſy ſucceſſion, as 
which naturally belong toit as ſuch, For inſtance, in the chords well as to give a greater variety to the harmony, ſeveral diffe- 
of C, T. and FF, repreſented above, Art. 127. the ſounds are rent arrangements and inverſions of the fame chord are not only 
the ſame which exiſt as thirds and fifths in the ſcales of theſe fun- allowable, but are alſo preferable to a conſecution of chords all 
damentals, according to the ſcheme, Art. 48 : and, by the fame equally full and perfect. a . 
rule, the fundamental D, will take a, for its double fifth, and 135. In regard to the different arrangements, which we may 
I for its triple third; according to the third ſcale, Art, 48: call diſſocations; it is always eſteemed a ſpecies of the perfect 


3 
: * 
; a 
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chord of any note, if its perfect third, fifth, and octave be join 
ed with it, in any poſition; whether any or all of theſe oath 
be taken in the fingle, or donble, or triple octave above the fan- , 
damental, and which ſoever of them be uppermoſt: but, in 
general, the further we depart from the diſpoſition of the moſt 
perfect of this or any other kind of chord, the greater imper- 
fection is thereby introduced. In every poſition where the 2 9 0 
damental note is in the baſs, the chord is denominated erect. 
136. In regard to omiſſions, we have to obſerve, that not on · 


Iy one or two of the notes of this chord may be wanting, but 


they may all be wanting except one, and yet ſtill the ſame idea 
conceived by the hearer, as if they were all joined together; e- 
ſpecially if the hearer be accuſtomed to harmony, and have con- 


tracted a kind of acquaintance with the proper ſucoeſſions of 
chords of which it conſiſts; for, daily experience teſtifies, that 


by an acquired familiarity with che ſucceſſions of harmony, a A:: 
{kiltul perſon becomes able to ſupply the proper accompanyments 
in imagination, when only one part is heard, if the paſſages He: 
not very uncommon or unnatural, 

137. There is ſomething in the very nature of muſical en 
which contributes ſome aſſiſtance to the imagination in this mat- 
ter. Every muſical ſound which we call ſingle, becauſe. produ- 
ced by one ſtring, or one pipe, or one bell, &c. is, really and 
intrinſically, 2 kind of chord, or combination of ſeveral ſounds, 
uniting under the idea of one fundamental, by which we elti- 
mate the tone or pitch of the whole. | 

- Theſe combinations are very remarkable in the Wunde of 1 : 

bells, eſpecially for a little time immediately after the ſtroke is 
given, and if the hearer be near the bell. The ſound is at firſt 
à perfect confuſion of tones, and whatever particular tone we 
have previouſſy eſtimated and ſet our attention upon, we are al- 
molt ſure to find ſomething like it among the conſonanees of a 
bell; and if it do not occur to us after the firſt ſtroke, it may 
poſſbiy be found after a ſecond or third; for i it may be obſerv- 


Of the full Chord, and of Diſucatim, Onion jons, ad Loo ons. 
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ed, that not only different bells have cheir ſounds differently com- 
pounded, but alſo the ſame bell, when Qiruck ſeveral times oft · 
en yields ſeveral different combinations of tones; although che 
” fame fundamental ſtill prevails. Nis FT0 Y-4 $41 
If a ſounding body of any kind be ſolpendedita firing, and! 
the firing applied to our ear, with one hand, and the body 
ſtruck upon with the other hand, we can perceive not only a re- 
warkably loud ſound, but allo a very ſurpri combination of 
various tones in a ſmall rod of iron, ora piece of thick wire, in a 
flat piece of braſs, or other metal, and in numberleſs things, 
which, if ſtruck upon, without ſome ſuch device, would yieldn no 
diſtinguiſhable tone at all, Experiments of thiskind lie in eve - 
ry one's power, without any troubleſome apparatus, All we 
would infer from ſuch trials, at preſent, is, that although. the 
harmonics, belonging to the perfect chord of any ſound, be ge- 
nerally, if not univerſally, predominant among its natural con- 
ſenances, when examined in this manner, yet. there are not 
wanting other ſounds to coincide with, and affiſt our imagina- 


58 


tion, in caſe we have occaſion to regard the total found, not as a 


fundamental, but as bne of the harmonics of ſomne other fulida- 
mental. Thus when we attend to the third of a natural ſcale, 
and conſider it as an harmonic to the key as fundamental, e 
either find ſomething to induce us to join, or at leaſt we find 
nothing to hinder us from joining, along with it, its leſs third 
above, and its ſixth, inſtead . of à greater third, and fifth: ſo that 


when E occurs in the key of C, we naturally join it, or imagine 


it to be joined, with G and c. rather than & & and b, which laſt 
are its perfect chord. If we have begun with tlie key: of C, the 
rememberance of that key, and the ſcale dependent upon it, will 
not ſuffer us to uſe any ſound remarkably different from thoſe 
which exiſt in that ſcale, ſo that we cannot admit & & without 
relinquiſhing, in ſome meaſure, the key of C; and rather than 
do this, we chuſe to give E a chord, borrowed from the perfect 
chord of C, by inverſion. In the ſame manner we ſometimes, 


. 


46 
in the key of C, give G, which i is the n a chord borrowed- 
from the perfect chord of C by inverſion; but G can take its 


own perfect chord, without employing any note foreign to 


the key of C, and the ſame may be ſaid. of F, ne e in the 
ſcheme, Arts 127, 

138. The chords borrowed from the perfedt, 5 eon 
when the third or fifth is placed in the baſs, are called inverted 
chords, and have their intervals alſo counted from the baſs note: 
and hence ariſes the chord of the ſixth and third, called ſimply 
the ſixth; and the chord of the ſixth and fourth: the former 
of theſe exiſting upon the 1 | and 108 2 5 _—_ Wo _ 
of the fundamental as baſs. it 


Thus, from the perfect chord of C, viz, ee x 
which we count 12 05 
ariſes the Chord of the ſixth. on E, viz,” (a 2 f 


which we count 1 3——6 
and that of ſixth and fourth on TY viz.  G=——c= 
_ which we count - 1— —4 


Theſe iaverted chords are - juſtly e imperfelt repreſen · 
tations of the fundamental chord, but ſtill they are repreſenta- 
tions of it. The chord of the fixth is beſt when the ſounds 
are neareſt to each other, in the ſame order as they ſtand above; 
but they may be farther diſtant. That of the fixth and fourth 
is better, when the fourth ſound, which repreſents the funda · 
mental, is earried an octave higher, and ſo n double fourth 
It is obſervable, that in all osten of this perfect chord, 
whether erect or inverted, the note which makes the third, at- 
tracts our attention, more than that which makes the fifth 0. 
the fundamental ſound; 
139. There is another ſpecies of chord: which takes a \ leſs: 


third inſtead: 8 a en 400 is alſo dengmiaated 4 rea 75 


— ts the baſs note. 


Of Harmonical Conſonances. 


it is ſtill equally 
| third, iv ſo far as we attend to it, cauſes a kind of diſtraction, 
and is an abatement to the perfection of the chord; ſo that the 
trueſt perfection of this chord, is to omit the leſs third altoge- 


Part I. 
cauſe it may be ſo introduced, and ſo eireumſtanced, as to leave 


nothing ſor the hearer to expect after i. 

This is called the flat perfect chord, and gives riſe to > che flat 
aten We ſhall; for brevity's fake, uſe the freedom to de- 
note this chord by the characters , and the other by the 
character P. 5 1 or rather P. to prevent miſtakes. 

The þ chord takes place upon the ſixth, or ſecond, or 
third of the natural ſcale, — cauſing any remarkable alte- 
rations: for theſe three have a leſs third, aud a ee fifth a- 
1 the ſounds of the ſeuſe * if 

140. It may be obſerved of: the 55 80 that it is more 

ect when the third to the fundamental is covered by ſome 


= higher ſound ; if the third be placed in the baſs, by inverſion, 


good: but yet, in every poſition, the leſs 


E. ther, and take in only the fundamental, wr its ens Jour : 


fifth. 
Thus, the p chord A lly be . 15 
A — eee eee e 
or it may be 20 — a — —— 42 
or beſt of all, A — — a— —e——s 


The order of this h chord may be varied ſeveral other ways, 
a diſlocations, omiſſions, and inverſions practiſed much the 
ſame as with the & P chord, and yet ſtill the ſame effect pro- 
duced, in ſome degree. \ 

141. There is an eſſential e between whe! %P ad the 
P. chords, in all poſitions. The P chord, and all its deri 
vatives are bold and commanding, the h P, lid its derivatives 
are dejected and plaintive. The greater third of the KP is a 
Ne rr attracts our RDU Ps but the leſs _ of the b P | 


nA. VI. 


is a kind of diſregarded, of off fond i in all fituations j and our 
atiention is rather turned upon the fifth in its ſtead. Further, 
the third of the %P chord isa ſapplicative "ny but. the third 
Pry 1s heavy and /piritle/s./ ) to biodo Thin att” 
142. In either kind of perfect chord, - the ſaunds unite bot. 
tor, and the effect is more ſatisfaftory and concluſive, when 
the fundamental is rather fronger; or more diftin guiſbable thats 
the others i and the unity of the whole is defitoyed, when the 
third or fifth attracts too much of our attention. (14001 501 as 
The joining of the oftaves to any found renders' it fronger,' 
and therefore the perfefti chord is beſt when the upper 
of the fundamental ſound are heard along with it, as repteſent · 
ed, Art. 127, and 140. But the joining octaves with the third 


or fifth, which: the muſicians n A noits; ig an f 


Arenen ©, the perfection of a chord. 
The reaſon is this, It is one neceſſary prope 
tory and concluſiye chord, that the third and n ' be: conceiv- 

ed, only, as proceeding from, and ſerving 6 eth thematu- car 

ral conſonances of the fundamental; and therefore they oh. 
not to be ſa ſitang, or fo diſhingbifhable ds the fundamentak 


The artiſts ſay, very juſtly, that the-doubling bf the thad or by 


fifth takes off their dependence; upan.alic fondadaentalyd “ 111! 
Of the two, it is commonly iter to double the fifth; than 


che third of a perieft chord ; becauſe the fifth has a more near 
relation to, and is more prefaleat among the natural conſoran-; 
ces of the fundametital a the: third: aſ a h; P chord, eſpeciallyʒ cn. 
not be doubled without diſtracting the hearer 's attention from 
the fundamental, and fixing it too much on the fame: third; 
= as We have fad abd#e; /baght: to bea 90 ve 2 a 
ound; t 30 ood Log I s to bay! 1 46105 S717 To : 1555 
When we! ſpeatu.chns of dvyblingpſbaids;:k oughi to be un- 
derſfiood anly in reſpect to ſauuds af equal ſtrength or nearly: 
ſo TEN a to ſounds much weaker, they paſs unregarded J 0. 


1501 9111 5 1077 291111 51 


; 29191 + 4% 70 0 fi i 


chord is accompanied by its upper oc, -: 
 thers|of the harmonics of its on perfect chord, and yet, theſe 


octaves bs 
above, partly ſabverts the natural order of the eonſonaiice,” 1 


rty of a ſatisfac- N 
follow; and it is as necefſary to keep 


80 201 N *: 


07 the flat perfect Chord.  Diſlintion of Chotds into final and medial. 3 49 NE 


in is the ſame” thing” in effect whether they be there ane, 
Thus, a feu women voices may join with the tenor of zehvrcl | 
tuue in the octave above, by which every note of the tenor wilf 
be doubled in reality; and yet, if the mens voices he confiderably 
ſtronger, the harmony is not ſenfibiy hurt; atid tas, In — 
ſtops of an organ or harpſicord, ever Bote ef a full 
frequently 8 


being in due eee as Wu thy do not at Me 
or\diſtg@ the hear. 904109 of) Hound! 
1143. e nb g of ths e nia! 2 


that does not hinder ſuch chords from takin place, and 
ing of the ſtuuſe in harmony, hut then they are t be * 
mitted as medial, ind not as fiat or concluſtve chords; Becauſe 
there is always an expectation of ſomethiag mote” fatiefaGtory to 

up! ihe expeckation of the 
ear in the middle of «ples, a8 f renn etid to it at the cons _ 


cluſion. 3 0 11 (7 23406 Th of C203 3 S799 03: 
What 3 laid dt ce ſonndy of 709986 cmd "Gon 
being doubledp * — true in feglid te Sounds, When | 
louder: chan che reft;"thowph- wot double: ſe tat the! ext I 
not fatisfled ii the d or fisch ef '2 chr be alk that t 
fundamental. 19 $91 ein 043 ddp Sac 25 10 10 LID or 
144. Some ſounds of a chond are mort diſtinguſbo e 
thers, by their fruutim. Thus Gur attention is "eartied either 
to the lowelt or the higheſt ſdand which cxifis in 4 chord, ra- 
tber than any of xhoſ# which" ne, as it were concealed in the = 
middie. Me enpect is find che fundamentul lowefs; and the har- 
monies, as hiuted above, forfifying' the natural confotances off - 
the fundamental: but when” this is not the eaſe, as in inverted 
chords, it is beſt to have the octave of the fondamental igheſt, 


char dne _ 8 * it — * 2 nd * 


ae : 3 
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59. 11 30 
ahqye; and it is for 3 with . conatraas teſtimony; 
of experjence,;that.we pronounce. the inyented chords. beter, 
aa elnibe det Art 8 38yr27» Hias id oda 516190 9243 i g 
2 7-7 allo it is cpreſaly ſotbidden to place the octaye to the 
baſs note of an inverted chord uppermoſt z1.except in paſſages. 
where it would be no detriment to. thehermody nn 
$ As, being itſolf . Mienen bt 
All inverted chords may jull ebe Acta il [fon hows 
er 90x, attention, may«be-carricd to this or che other: upper 
ound, through the courſe of a tune, it is ſure ; th fall dpon the) 
wt at the end. See Arts 61; If ſome. pieces oſmuſic end with 
chord of) the ſixth n third of the neh baſs, it is 
nce, allowed in gdapting muſic to cer uim ito perfect inſtru⸗ 
ments; ſuch as the Trumpet and, French horn ; and is tolerated 
only through cuſtom, but js unſatisfactory to all who»: are 
15 apt eee wit It, id n 5 16 401153 4 3 (IB £7 5 21 5159} 
45. Same ſounds are alſo, rendered more. dflinguiſbable by 
ſucceſſion in which, they pegur.: but this muſt be: Pee 
Ve P at 


till we come to conſider chords in ſucceſſion. 4 
preſent, only,of chords, ſingly conſidered, tic! "Std 7 Wy 
" Tn Exam, XXX Plate , the chord. of G in daun but 
pon. the trohle and baſs Naves, in ſeveral different arrangements, 
or; the conveaience:of ſygh1as have practieed upon a Red in-: 
ſtrument, and of conſequence can more readily ſtrike the chords, 
when repreſented. in this magnet, than by the letters as above. 
This chord of, Gay ſorvè as a ſpecimen of all\the „ fore! 
Exam | 15 zepte lents ae re ru the chord oſ 


A. iel anger, 38 a. ſpecimen of all the H ſort. Theſe 

chandg are dilkaguiſhed. ing ant medial; agreeable toiflic: 

pic Gamer Many more of, each, claſs might be 

added, but 1 may ſerys ta eyidence both the. truth and the 

. 1 0 5 which till of late, baye 

bean 2M eglecdeg, pn the woſk; Skilful.wrizers: 00, 
this IU Hen 4 


„% Harnonical Canſonance. 
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146. 838 to Exam. XXXIHI ant X XXIV. 
Theſs examples: are divided into bars, men nd the let 
ters H. I. K. L. M. for the ſake of references. a TH 201 
The firſt chord of G, in the firſt bar H, ib . 
thoſe deſcribed Art. 1 27; con ſiſting of the fundamental, and 


its ſingle octave, dobble fifth double octave, and triple greater 


third. In the ſecnd chord, the ſingle octave of the vi word 


tal is omit tell. In the thiri chord, the fifth is alſo omitted: 


and the fourth and laſt chord, inſthis bar, wants the fifth, and 


both the oc᷑taves of the fundamental; and the mane third 6 on- 
ly remains qqined with the fundamental ſound. 

Af theſe four chords be ſtrudle ſurceſſiwely, in the order they 
ſtand, 4 hearer will/ plainly: perceive a deficiency in the fulneſs 
of; each-1nacceditngichord;":conipared with that which went be- 
fore it: there is a kind of breach occaſioned by the omiſſion of 
the intermediate notes of the chord, which renders the defective 
chords unſatibfactory to the eur, uhile we retain the impreſſion 
ola more full and complete thord;ciwhich we have jult before 


heard but yet ſuch defegixe chords are abundantly ſatisfacto- 


ry and concluſive when ĩntfoducell after others which are equal-' 
ly defective. A full chord is neceſſary'to conclude à full har- 
mony; but a defective chord ought to rn defective and 
incomplete hatmouſ y piabarr 
The chords of A, in the ober El, differ 8 thoſe Abbe 10 
the diſpoſition of the ſounds ; forſa in theſe, tlic fifth takes the 
uppermoſt place, whereas the third is higheſt in thoſe; and in 
the omiſſions the third:is here caſt out) and tlie fifth retlinel to 
the laſt; hereas there the ſifth is caſt out, and the third re- 
tained, and ain truth, if an reſemblance be found between the 
effects of the different ſounds of a P, and thoſe of a y P chord, 
we muſt compare the: third)of13 by» chord With the fifth of a 
; and the: fifth of a P bhotd with the third of %; as Will 
1 vpon a careful Fxatigatipownt rial of the fe examples. | 
The bar x Fon from the former, in both * only in 
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Cnar, VI. Examples of final and medial bono. Schemt Hull the perfect Chords i in the natural Scale. Fi 


the!order of tha founds, the barmonies bein g depreſſed below 
the double Octave f che kondamemtal! % 3% 0) 1109 
The chords in the bar K, in vochcamwbles maß be; 
eltdemed meiiah on account of their imperfection although 
they are recti: the firſt of theſe is the hole chord (brought down 
into the firſt octave above the fundamental, and in'this ſituati- 
on the harmonics are too far depreſſed below theit natural places. 
See Art. 135. The ſecond chords of this bat K hàve only one, 
andithat the mor allowable one, of the harmonies! In chis de- 
preſſed ſituation : fot it may be/obſerved;" that the hôte Which 
moſt naturally ſtands uppermòſt can leaſt bs allowed to be plac- 2 
ed next the fundamental; and therefote the fifth of a H chord 
is mate tolerable, ivthis ſituation;j'than. the iy Phono be; 
208 the third of aP is more tolerable than the fifth“ | 
The third and fourth chords of the bar K, have * 
1 P, and the third of the h P Uppermoſt; which cireumſtance 
alone is enough to prevent them from being fatisfaCtory. We 
ſhall ſhew the reafon!hereafter;i*!! ͥ—ͥ ũ 51111490 , 97 1 4 
The bar L conſiſts of chords of the in ape bal M of 
ſixth and fourths by inverſion. In all the different ug e the 
of theſe chords, it may be.obſerved;' that the donbli 
bals note is avoided. See Art. 144. viidosbile v wo 1 21} 
DAL, is/repreſented-2"bad-ebord; +being' as much las pe 
tha reverſelof every thing which:makesiaichordighod? A 2 
much 84: ler re for the learners examination and ameſement at 
preſent. 2! 1 1 15d10 i h gavis bam o oF bg 
-} We have . the article of cagſoſuncos with Anis ore fuf- 
vey of the perfect chords, becauſd lt is neteſſaty 0 eonceive; 
not only the compound ſounds of harmony, bat? al Every 


ſingle ſound in me ſod y as belonging t ſome perfect hof I 


atder to account for their various effects, and hel preference 
due to ſome ſucceſſions of ſounds rather than others: as Wilb be 


heftortſeen hergafter. beniojdut 1972021 cd l smubaut att 


53473; It is necẽ ſſary * the mean ume, that the 
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„Pen, "x1 pe No 2 the ke be ihe fifth, e 19 8 
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by, 9918 of of the hxth,.and the 
d, and the thirt, or, in kin: Words, we ot 
frm ala es ao e pores 


of Which "ma 'be Suri i c fundse- 
14 1 2 
Ap = 5 7 5 5411 f 4. "Without fe nquithin In ; the Principal 


. i or id, 
-'7P6-avoid ambigtaity'in ſpeaking of ih (chords, we. 
Nioguiſh the fun a Rp tal DN AT 1 77 La 
_ to . The Mg sf: o ſo me eee this Gn 10 
e 1557 75 a WT Teen, Fug Art. 138.- there is. 
chord called : 757 charlf en 7 the. e | 
erbe, Whick is'q 25 ry e the : 


in tlie names Uf ther r chords, 'not 90 i 
damenta ſound be ſome way gilt rinſhe agile olds 
See now the folloWi jowihg ſcbeme of the 11 5 & Chord; is in che | 
natural ſcale. 7 095 203 DUM] Donne | | 
45 0 10 "Of the key y. coutalub tub d 12 7 5 "= ; 
The KD by ESL 2 we ©) ve #82 it, | 71 1 5 * 
10 ,n N N n ee 1e —6th : 11 
424 1491 9 9 — 07% V contains th Wl DO 6 do. 
Phe p. Of th 7; contains the 2h 191 7 1 Fob . 
11 10 Digg b 1 55 6 T1 ops 2 Ef 34 
10 We 2 Fl Garen! theſe 1 yi * oy, "by 
which we WOK 6 nderftfocd' by mean,” th Nh ef e I 
6nly' in the ordef they tand fy, "Bot in in n Any order er, 
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R he chord, ech inf di here 


1 of,” y 


ces bf perfection as en bo 3 0 
i The fun: of che {ole is the ply ni te with 15 A 
75 petfect chord 13 5 io beſet 18 ng 
frech in! the ſcale For — 4. "hat the aeg fs 
ary cont Fout Ns of 1 of Which JHieps ar 
tones, and one 4 ſemito "4 Mahal 5 en th we have ft 


2 2 0 ne, then two 
dee 5s fc 4 fifth, wh 
4 —. Crean 1 5 
s thap tl ad 74% 
* aha econcluſjon, 7 5 5 an v. 
fifth ala contains a greater third xd. 
bt: al third is ſituated below in the + the 
third is in the rd, ahh makes th the difference 
7 dee 72 chorgs 08 that above the 
e "have two Tcl thirds 


r VIZ. 
from oY Fenn to t e { = the 
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tery 
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1 00 aud 


of a 

ep ponders cauſes a chan "Ap; 122 1 0 ben 
Art. 50.; ſo that, without relinquiſbir 4 we cannot give 
the ſeventh a perfect chord,,, that He 1 — farenth, cannot be a 
fundamental note, 1 1104 47% 
149. From the above ie it appears, that ay note of 
the ſeale may occaſionally Ne, to t or, three different per- 
fect chords, For inſtance, the key may be bene to three chords; 
for, it de the fundamental of its on perfect chord, or it 

may be a third in the chord of the ſixth, , or a fiſth in thay of 
the fourth 7. Again, the ſecond may belong to, two chords, 
for, it may be the 2 oggal 11 its own, chord, or a fifth: in 
the chord of the fifth / and 99 115 Ne may belong to 
two perfect chords at ak . one ma 2885750 * P, and 
another ꝙ P. If the ſeventh had. 29 : ſceptible of a chord, 
like the other notes of the ſcale, then every note: would haye be · 


longed to three perfect chords; via. e would have been 
the fu 9 J. one chord, 10 * ee by. 


fifth of another; but becauſe th eee haye a petſact. 


nun Rent 20 but then 


mene, Con ſanantet. 
chord, therefor 


fifth, 21. the ſinth belong to three. 


NV 49 J Px 1. 
e * 1 8 and fourth, belong 


only to two perfect chords each: While the key, the e third, the 
(13 


150% It, appears then, that when any note ub, the ſcale is 


180 5719 243 "oo 


bundle, we! Bare dbe choige: of two or three thards te which 
we may refer it; and becauſe one of theſe chords is always P, 


and another þ P, we have [therefore to forts of harmony, call. 
ed ſbam and flat hatmony; in the former af which, the #P 
chords are more frequent, and in the latter, the h P. I ve have 
begun with gonceiving the key note, as bearing a & P chord. 
which is the caſe with the natural ſcale, deſcribed Ch. I. and II. 
we chuſe tg refer all the following notes to ſome: & chord, a8 
often as we can do it, conſiſtent with other rules wich we 
ſhall ſpeak of in due courſe z and if we have begun uithla key 
note; bearing ah Pchord, the ſame preference is due to he) 5 
+ ſo long as Ve retain that key note. This may. ferve at 
preſent to give ſome idea of the two different ſorts of harinomy; 
which we ſhall examine more minutely;-dfter diſpatching} what 
is. HINGE nt" BY pteviouſly,obſecveiliin regard io cbhſo- 
Its at nini vd edel bas dz 
7 25. 35. bele lat fifty yeats, the greateſt writers on mu- 
fic have very ade purſued theſe enquiries concerning the 
nature and propriety of fundemental:/uccefimrs'> which they oc- 
caſionally exhibit in an additional aff of lines, placed below the 
others, and called a Fundamental baſs, -| This baſs is not intend- 
ed to be performed along with the other parts, for the geuſons 
given, Art, 184. ; but inſtead thereof, another haſs is fubftirut- 
ed, conſiſting of ſundamentals and barmonics intermixed, which 
is called the continued. or thoroughebaſe. The nſe of the funda- 
mental baſs, hen ſubjoĩned, is only to ſhew from whence eve- 
ry, conſonance is derived, and to what: note each of the ſounds 
ought, 0 be refered. i ebuvol 16 2001195351 Ino o 2D! 
The fundamental balk! is never ſubjoined. to a piece ofimnuſle; 
exceptis examples deſigned for beginners, but inſtead of it there 


izhia „ 


Crap, VI. Of the choice of Chords. Of the fundamettah, ghd; figured tharough-baſs. Concord and Diſcord defined. 53 


are figures, And other marks put above or delow certain notes of. The eaden ught to be advertiſed; that the methddof figur! 
the ghotough baſs to degote the ſpecies of erer horrowved, chard ing a thorough baſs is not ſo completely ſettled among miikew 


which occurs, and this is called ia fgurad thoroughrbaſ . 
5 51%. When:the:thoroughrbeſs takes the thind 9 vu perfect 
chord. we.bare.glready: feen Art. 38. ihat the dapper, parte 
then become ſixth aud third to this haſs, and if is called A chord 


of the ſixtkq i and when the thorough · baſs takes the fifth 5 
t 


perfect chord, the upper, parts become ſixth and fourth to 
baſs, and it is called a chord of the ſixth and fourt un. 
The exiſtence of a chord of the Gxth is known by the baure ; 
6, and that of ſixth and fourth by. the, figures 6 and 4. over 
or under the baſs note. See the bars L. and Mat Ex, XS XIII 


and XXXIV. When the thorough-baſs coineides wich the 
fundamental, in a perfect chord Wy there; is no gceaſion for any 


figures. The accompanyment the third, fifth, and oftaye, 
belonging to a fundamental, is ſuppoſed to tage place, either 
with or :withoot any! of- abel "Or 35 58. annexed to the 


mw 59} 28 tidy! £35 21 8 8 DIgodl 9 8491 


57 4 is all that 1 * to the Souaing of nts perfect chords 


in the feale,; and their derivatives; and it is. ee to re- 
e becauſe the inverted chords are figured.jul} as they are 


named. , The:manger of figuring.gther chords: Will be Fxplainr 


ed, when theſe come under confideration, 5% 500 zi Holi 
gafbio”q ef 56 nr vine Miz 11 flak: 57 Hort 


* ;Though he. third' and $6, be {ales when no Wa are annexed tq a 


or inſtance, when the ſame note occurs. era s over in the baſs, and having firſt 
ry to denote che enteraice W's 

becanſe otherwiſt hie former chord vnn appear to be:continned ; for it is a rule,>when any note is ſeveral times 
e contradicted by other figures. 


544 e perfect. c as well as any oth 
comes ods, Fog bear a perkect chord * in this caſe it is ace 


95 Fargo f 5795 firſt note is to be cqntinued Arpa all the r 


beeauſt th 1 5 ormer, ſering no figures to direct him, might folfow the 
As it is ſometimes neceſſury to fgure 


fourth. 


It is evident, chat the occaſional addition of theſe figures creates no amen. 
err min en ee e man uch ae ren ai e e fe: ge 
5. 57% ie ib i n 207 no ,1ud 1K u ap? 102 Gb aint 197 1 16 1. 4 11,7315 57011 ff & Yi ue l 

| es fr Of4 * 114 #$1{f 5 3t 11 Th. i144 27 2005 EH 13. 
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tlie petfect chord, it is alſo Lamers cd 
ther than 6 ſimply; and this often happens, when a former'\diprd is to be.contrad; 
hereafter. In the ſame manner, and for the ſame reaſon, the ſigure 8 is W 


* x > . — - 4 ' 
Fey, . * 1 * 7 Fry - * } 1 14 "7 7 
* 157550 S147 130.6 um HY 5 85 


alls, but that different maſters denote the ſame chord in diffe- 
rent manners. We ſhall endeavour, in the coutſefof 1 work; 
to explain the method uſed by Signior Paſſali, in his Thorough: 
baſs made caſy, being the ſame Which is moſt generally received 
in Britain; and at the ſame time Add, in the ſubjoined notes, 


ſuch rewacks encergigg the figuring! of forgo. AN ns as 


Sew pertinent and uſeful. * ile (13 oh ; Is JE {11 4 4 £3 


153. Typ ſounds are ſaid to be concord. W blen ſ en 
1 both of; then can be refered; to one and the ſame funda; 


mental perfect chord; and two ſounds are called diſcord, When 
they, cannot! both he; refered to one perfect chord. * 1 32 1 ; 


This is che moſt ſimple, and, at the, ſame time, the od fas 


risfactory: definition. we can Wee concord-and difeord; for, al. 
lowing that the mind naturally chuſes to conceive every ſound 


in muſic as belonging to ſome petfect chord, it is plain, that 


10; ſounds: willi/cem to units, when. both: of them ate included 
in the idea of; one perfect chord; and that they Will not unite, 


but ſeparately d fr aft our attention, when this egunot be done; 
or hen they muſt wi be refered) top two, Gfſerent funda« 


mentals,., nne A bam2 | 3115 30 11 2 0 1121 F 
i Nevertheleſs, 45 aan when addy choſen 1 and 7 
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qrou b note, ha re caſes in which it is | 
i en nt ee eee 

the perfect e r ne or or of theft 6 figures, 8. f. 3. 
des mer thorough-baſs, 


ry to the the compoſer, 


courſe e, and 
nvenĩent to figu 
ed, — the rep 


89 to the n 


4, which uſyally denote the chord of the fxth gag. 


t nf 


Tre 5 NO! 
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t is als er to figure the perfect chord, in ſome a cs, W here i, i introfiperd Love of the o e ourſe, ahh of eon Fogg equence, partly A 


ed 425 the . With 8 and 6, or with Gand 37 ra- | 
etition of the ſame note, as Wall be better underſtood 


d 


3 whether they be there or $5. the ſounds which they aer. 


—— — OS PO 


TS - en WWE. WES 3 f 
1 bens, are of pings in Oy _ produce the 


molt agreeable effefts . We can frequently admit of, and re- 
ceive a particular pleaſure from the intermixture of two funda- 
mental 1 if ſuch di ſonant or dbubls meaning chords 
be properly preceded and followed by others; or, in the muſi- 
cian's lang age e, if the diſcords be ae wy ared and e 
2d, of which-more hereafter, effi} 57 1 TR DAR. : 1:7 1 
1554. According to the above definition of concord, ir oi 
eaſily appear, that all the thirds which exiſt in che ſcale; whe- 
ther they be greater or leſs; and, by in ver ion, all the fixths 
in the ſenle ate concords: as alſo all the ifths in the ſeale Are 
concord, except the /al/z/ffth,” which lien in aſcending; be. 
tween the 7th and the ah; and, by inverſion, all the fourths 
are concords, except the #/itone, ſee Att. 1 . Which 5 is the in- 
verſion of che falſe fifth, ind lies in aſcending betsreen the 
4th and che 7th.” ra A410 * * 11 2 
155. It i allo evident; thut both the terms obEevery perfect 
kick muſt be refercd to cle lower term as — and of 
conſequence both the titms of every perfect fourth mult dere. 
fered to tlie upper term as fundamental: birt in regard to thirds 
and ſix tho, Jomerimes' the Wer term of 4 third, or the upper 
term of a ſixth, is to be eſteemed the fundamental ; and Totnes 
times another ſound,” which is a third below West terms, muſt 
be pitched upon, and oftentimes it is in our option to chuſe ei- 
ther of theſe for a fündamegtal; but neither the upper 
a Ng or a. third, nor the. Tower term of a fourth, or a ſixth, 
_ can 
ther term will not belong to the chord. 
A few exiditiples will make is ſufficiently atk. w 
EK and the gth Hand together they conſtitute a perfect Pt when 
erect, and a pertect fourth, when inverted; and in either 2 
tion tbeſe two Juſt be refered to the 3 J. ind ho other; be 


21 1 2 54" y 


/ Harmonical mann no 


reaſon the ad and 6th muſt be fefered to the /, 


cannot be admitted us f 


the fundamental, becauſe, in theſe cales, 7 0 
NY we muſt erat the reader's farther 


Ls ag” "few femacks conteining tiſonances, ror are necelfary before 
prope 
ciſe as Pell. | 


191 (E451 2 


1 


* \ * 


3! Lo) 


1 10 ere 


canſe no'other chord e wy -theſe notes. For the fame 
and the d 


and 7th. tothe by + and ſo'of. 8 fifths and four 
When the K and the 3d ether; chey conſtitute a 
ater würd, When erect, * er ge Kxth, hen inverted ;"and 
heſe two may be conceived ab belong ging to the chord of "the 
K 75 or to that of the 67 ober cher of weſe Thofds contains 
both thoſe notes; ſo that here tis in our oprion te ehuſe either 
the lower term of the third vis. the K, Er the nôte which; 18 
Another third/below this term, ! $52)" the 6th, fora'fondamcn- 
tal; and the preference muſt be ven t6 one or the other of 
theſe, in compliance with other roles and reſtrictions, to de trear- 
ad of hereafler 2160 -ABGOTON 207 ns ban 
Again, when the 2d ani fend togettier they confiliens 
j leſs third, Chen etect; and a greater Athy” inverted ;/' and 
theſe/ tuo tult de refered'to the 2½ ald uc ether, beeaule 
were we tö ſeck a fundamental, another thifd below this lower 
term, we ſhould fall upon he 70s which, as ſhewn art. 148. 
e e e ee iar lr ei i 
On the contfaty, when the jth and 24. Hage tegerder a8 
iſs third, dare obliged to deſcend a third below the lower 
term, Which brings us to the 5 7. 'decitaſs here 'the lower er 
itſelf i is the 7th. gil bun Sm Si om bs L< 
From theſe inſtances it will eaſily appear, that the acid 1 


term of of the 7th, of the Teale in the fundamental baſs, is the ſole cau 


of all theſe vatleties in the choice of Fundamente, 22 


Thus much may ſuffice; at preſent, in regard to conſonances, 
patienee ad attention to 


we can properly, n to the application 5 but ſhall be as con. 


Se eb off un i Me ed 
1 dd 101 big nnem onions nl 15 To, 


Noll 
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" The Afton commonly N. of 4 iſeord 3 in 75 2 that it is is 400 effet of 18 hoſe ** eee ar is Gfogritable to dhe ter, is ane 
per; hetauſe, though all diſcords diſtract our attention, yet they do not all difpleaſe us, but, on the contrary, ſome diſcords are much more pleaſing and 


agreeable, in certain ſituations, than concords would be. 


diſpleaſes. 


It ſeems neceſſary to make a farther diſtinction between what only divides our attention, and what 
The former of theſe is properly a diſcord in muſic, and the latter a falſe or inharmonical relation. 
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N obs 8 
Lt: #79] | W 
tec ad; > the: reaſon. j is Aran {ke the eee 8 Pod 
cauſe. two notes, including eitherof theſe intervals, cangot both 
belong ere chord 21051591 lol 5d, 997 foi 
425 Seconds and e are diſlinguiſhed, ike thirds and 
xths, into greater and leſs. The whole tone is called 
er ſecond, and the ſemitone a leſs ſecond ; the. ſeventh; which 
is a ſemitone leſs than an octave, is called a greater” "Heveath ; 
and that which is a tone leſs than an octave, arleſs ſeventh: 
The greater ſeventh, and leſs fecod, may either of them be 
conceived as an pyerſion of the other ; in the ſame manner the 
leſs ſeventh, th eater ſecond, re ente ohe from the other 
by inverſion, | | NE we need only te cot ider the ſeconds in 
particular, as w ate ver properties be ong to them, may, jfor 
the moſt part, be Squallx attributed to the ſevenths, only 
changing the 9 5 greater for leſs, and vice verſa. 
Zaugg. The, Jeſs ſecond, or ſemitone, is a much mere harſh 
and impracticable diſcord than the greater ſecond, or-whole 
tone! The former:of theſe can 60% be admitted-feldom,'and 
with great caution; - but the; latter is very often introduced. 
mus the 7th and K, or the 3d and ath of the natural ſcale, 
are ſeldom joined in harmony ; theſe being intervals of a ſemi+ 
tone only: hut the K and 2d. or the 2d and ad, or the 4th 
and 5th, or the 5th and 6th, or the 6th and 7th of the natu: 
ral) cale, are often ſet. rogether's/ 17119 being: ter of a 
hole tone 5 Gros vi nil! 
2 39) N digonant chord e ning cither by adding 
another ſound to a perfect chord, or W one of the 
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Exp. VII. Of Concords, and thetr Fi undamentalr. r iſcordi, and Chords di ionant by addition, | 9 
i 542} 361, ol: hung [152403- 10 am 203 81 (las yolly A0 nove! a 3on 10d (babbs d3xl 8 Sved n NR 
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O08 formpalaeek a perſect chord and ſubtit oer 
Nate in its ſtead. Thefotmer ol theſe is more oom - 
tiſech and therefore deierves confidered3"{1A 2 
> :BNexy; erect perfect cho ;o6:bwoccomgions ahieds, 
muna tod dert abidve — — a penfekt ſouschuhore 
theſe, which brings us to ie qftave-bbdhadundamund), Noth, 
dt is plein, abat he addition of Ahothertfouüt; v0. ſbch u cherd, 
Lan beo beſt -allowedowithin' the dicitvbb the fourth in uch 
manner that this fourth may be diiidecb by ale add ẽ¶¼ih- 
40% leſb third ande whidle —— by this means;/the: dif. 
gordisl areated atndrig. the mutual relations are ue fewbſt and 
moſt tolerable:;, and +he degree 06 harſhneſs n / every Aiſſo nat 
chord, may juſtly bereſtimardd by:the:nomborpndiqualityof the 
diſcards Which exiſt: together»! Vm d R £01: 
Fo. Hence it goa, that t A en i difde- 
nant: chord, is;ganerally either the kſs — ohe gri moon 
ſixth, above the goudrniog dundhmentdl; that ic Above 
ſun which: —— —— if the difcbrd were 
nat heard; for it moſt be obſerned that no one ſound can 
properly de called thejble fundamental of n diſſouhnt ahord, be- 
cane of che ditided artention which-etw'Liſcor@icreatss ; but 
notwithſtanding; vel muſt be ſyppoſtd'ito have. c fündamef- 
dals partly in yiewz, et one of them may, for vatiousfeaſons; 
claim the greater ſharetof our regard and tnetefore may be 
properly called goiterning; or predominant. bebe 
151% All fundamentals aue ſuſceptible either of a bel ſeventh 
or 4 greater ſixth according as:the ſeventh above 48 U 4 ſe- 
yenth, or the ſixth ahobe is a r-fixth; in the uutual ſcale 
0 which. N belong. Thus ihe <hotds: of 9 e the 
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4, can have a ſixth added, but not a ſeventh, becauſe they only in the manner of conceiving the ſounds: ſo that the 6th 
have 2 greater ſixth, but not a leſs ſeventh in the ſcale. On of the ſcale, which is the added diſcord in the former, is the 


the contrary, the chords of the 3/, and 
feventh , but not a ſixth, becauſe they 
but not a greater ſixth in the ſcale, The chords of the 2F, 
aud the n may; hau cither'a ſiuth or à ſevonth added) e- 
cauſe; they hare dor cater ſixth/and'% lels ſeventh in the 
on of the wnes and ſemitdnes 
Ja the natural ſcale, It is plain, that if the added diſcord muſt 
divide the; interval of the fourth, which exiſts between theBfih 
of any fundamental andritz oftave, into à hole tone ant! + loſs 
third, ſuah added diſcord: muſt either be a whole tone? Above 
the filth, ln πhBEu tone below the octave of the fundamen- 
tal,: therefore, thoſe ſundamentals which hive 4 whole tont 
nent above the fifth, are ſuſceptible of an added ſixth; and⸗ihoſe 
Which have a whole tone net beloty the fundamental, or its 
oftave, n ſutceptible of an ndded feventhyd 11 1h bios 
162, As we have formerly ſeen, Art. 147. that the natural 
cale afford ſix perfect chords, viz, one for each degree of the 
Sale, except the th; ſo e may here» obſerve; that the 
ia {cale affords cightof:atiis fort: of chords diſſonant by.addi- 
tion. This larger number oſidiſſonances by addition is dccaſi- 
oped, by. the two fundamentals, viz! 2F andigY7, ; which are 
each gf them ſuſerptible o both kinds of added diſcord- 
Of theſs eight diſſonant chords there are fur which have 
added ſiath, vz. the N A, , and z and the other 
9 ava the added. ſeventli, vz. the 6 N and 5N 
Bot it le farther: to be obſeryed, that there art three with ine 
added ſixth, and other athret with the added: ſeventh; which 
contain the very ſume degrees reſpectively and diffen only 
in che eſtimation of the fundamental. Thus che K /, with an 
added fnth, contains the very ſame degrees as the 67, with 


cord added is 


6 7 | fandamental i he | d. In the ſ: h - 
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a ſixth added, and the 2 V, with a ſeventh, conſiſt both 
of the fame ſounds: thus alſo the 5/, with an added ſixth, 
and the 3% with an added ſeventh; differ only in the manner 
of conceſolug che ſounds; ſo that if we accotnt the two chords, 
which this cineide togethier, only as one, we Tall reduce the 
number of diſſonantes, By 00g, in the ſcale; to five; oF 
etre the proper 


which ſee the following repreſentation, W 
s denoted by A fall figure pit der the fanda- 
en. ob % o oh F151 bas 212318 0111 IAI 
Hail oel ct badet s ono0tims} och Los ,biuoool 19 
Ker g contains the C 3d th, tn 
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en 20! ect eee ee &. lui 
Vino Ehn vlg V contains the! 2d - Ath dth yt 241 

hr bee e ee achligs och gaiga ac 
In this repfeſentation, e have taken the liberty of inverting 
ſome of th& chords, ſo as to compre hend all their ſounds withs 
in the compals of an octa ve above the key to render the ſcheme 
more compact, and alſo that the occurtetice of che ſame note; in 
different chords, may be more 'readily ſeen ! and we ſay; as be- 
fore, Art? r that theſe chords cantain theſe ſounds reſpective- 
ly, to intimate that different artangements ſtill conſtitute the 
er . 4 At bas 
163. We may conclude; that there can be ordinarily no more 


— 


than five chords diſſonant, by addition, among the ſounds of 


the natural ſeale, from obſerving, that there are but five de- 
grees which are greater ſeconds, i. e. whole tones, and the diſ- 


Caaee VII. 


ſonant chord always comtains aigreaterſetond, or, which is the 
ſame in effect, a leſs ſeventh, among the mutual gelations: See 
Art. 158. ; and this leſs ſeventh ig always divided hy the other 


accompanying ſounds, into three intervals of a third each; one 


of which three is a greater third, and the other two are leſs 
thirds ;: and the greater third is either below the two leſs thirds, 
or between them, or above them, ee as the, Lene of the 
natural ſcale er. %o di a l. 32 . 
5164. In regard to the ſpecies of bias, high. reſult 3 

the above · mentioned diviſion of the ſevenths, it will he uſeful 
to obſerve, that when the leſs ſeventh is added to a P chord, 
which can only happen in the chord of the 5%, the greater. 
third ĩs ſituated below two leſs thirds; and when.the greater 
ſixth is added to ah P chord, which can only happen in the 
chord of the 2/, the greater thitd is above two leſs thirds; 
but in all other chords diſſonant A 8 third 
is between two leſs thirds eee. 
2165. The ſpecies of the three contiguons thirds, wnld, be 
more eaſily. ſeen, if each chord were: diſpoſed in an erect form, 


ſo as to bring the proper fundamental, which bears an added 


ſeventh, into the loweſt place, and the ſeventh itſelf uppermoſt; 
fon thus every chord would plainly appear to conſiſt of three 
ſucceſſive thirds, in aſcending from the fundamental, and the 
ſpecies of each third could not fail to be obvious, becauſe the 
very names of the ſounds ex pteſs their ſituation in the natural 
ſcale, and of courſe, the places of the ſemitones, which, alyays 
conſtitute one of the two ſteps of a leſs third 


Me ſball inſtance; the firſt of the chords in ha 3 * 5 


ate” which is that of the K /, with a ſixth, or the 65, with a 

ſeventh added:; therefore the 6th. is to be POOL Io may ow: 

1 place, and then the chord ſtands thus, be [41 © 
the = K — drs 1105 0) 

. we have three ſucceſſive thirds in ascending bn IE . 

to the th. Now, the ſemitones being the next below the K, 


Scheme of Chords diſſonant by Alen Of vhs (mutual Relations of their * 


as will be ſhewn below. 


| 57 
and the next above the 3d, it is plain, that the intervals ih K, 
and 3d-+5th, are leſs, thirds,;,|becayſe; they include one ep 
of, a ſemitone: the, interval K gd is greater third, becauſe 
bath the included ſteps are tones; ſo that this chord is,compol-. 
ediof a greater third between-1wo leſs, as bſerved abæve. Ic 
After the Amen nter ibi ene in Art, nog, might 
be arranged and examined; but this we ſhall leave as. a taſt for. 
| theiexecciſe. of ſuch, readers; 2s do,-not-,clearly apporhend.the. 
ſtructure of them, in the . forms thereigiven. It 
may reaſonably. be expected that, few.,xeaders will hays found 
any difficulty i in this matter, gau S nen bie. 
166. By obſeryipg;the / ſpecies of the thirds, we gome eaſily 
to the knowlege of the perfect and falſe fifths, which exiſt.in. 
theſe, chords: for. if it be remembere! that two contiguous Jeſs 
tbirds caſſitute a falſe fifth, Art. 148, it will; evidentlyappear, 
that the chords which have the greater third, either below. or 
above both the leſs thirds; have incxitably a fal ſe fifth, or by 
inverſion, a tritone, among their mutual relations; but ite 
others, which, haye.the greater third; between the twoleſs, have 
no ſuch interval. Thus, the two. loweſt chords in abe fcb eme, 
Art. 1 62.; viz. the I with a ſeventh, and the 27 with a 


ſixth added, have a tritone, 2. Ah e = th, Ane = 
three uppermoſt chords in that ſcheme have not: 


conſiſts the moſt material difference among this 72 


un 9v7 


167. The perfect chord of either kind, with an, 3 4 
venth, is called à chord of the e and, figured, with a i 
Sometimes one or both of the figures 5. 3. are added below the 
7, or even above it; but this makes no difference, becauſe the 
ſounds ee by Wen are Nan Wh im en. e * 


do 3355 or not. 


Wee poi and. hence ariſe three 50 8 55 by 8 
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thus, wheo the thorongh-bals-takes the1hird/ the other actoin- 
ents are ſixth, fifth; and third, to this baſs, and it is cal- 
d chord of the ſixth a 4d Hit, and -figored with 6 and 5, | 
one under the other. Wheñ the thorough-baſs takes the fifth 
of the fundamental chord, the other aceompanyments are ſixth, 
fourth, and third, 10 this baſs; and it may be properly 3 
a'chot bf the feurth and third, and ſigured with 4 and 3, one 
under the ober] the exiſtence of the Gxth' being implied; tho” 
not ſigurell: but it is'mote-tfual,'among our Britiſh muſicians, 
to add che Gxth alſo; both in the naming and figuring of this 


chord. When the thorough-baſs takes the ſeventh of the fun-- 


damental chord, the other ccompanymenits are ſixth, fourth, 


and ſecond to this baſs, and it is called 2chord of the ſecond; and 


ted either with 1 ſlinply, or with 4 and 2, or 6, 4, and 2: 
e exiſtence of the fixth and fourth being ĩmplied along with 
the ſecond,” although” none hut the ſecond be expreſſed either 
in the naming, or che figuring of this chord. 
169, For the better underſtanding of the chord of che lebend 
and ies derivatives, ſee the following repreſentation of the chord 

of Aj which is formed in the fame manner as thoſe N given. 


een bag eee 2.90 5: 7; 

The: chord of the ſerenthi'to A, ASOLESG | e 120 
which we count 1 qu i 

The fth and fifth tö oo o . 1 ir pla 103 
which we count 5 6 ö 6. 197 26 

Thefotrth/and third to E. , EG- Sh. 

-1 which we count e 11 ee N 

The ſecbnd to G, 7 4 ee | x1. 1.0100 . 

e e 5 

ai hd 7 . n e £91 eh 


See alſo Plate IV. Exam. XXXV. as firſt ' bar df the ex- 
ample? pere the ſame chbrd of A, and its inverſions, ate re- 
preſented in the treble and baſs ſtaves, with the fundamental 
*baſs ch It may de obſerved, that when the baſs takes 


"4 


| Pazy D 
the renn of the en hood; it is net proper t: double 


the baſs note in the accompanyment, as in the fourth-chordcof: 
this bar; becauſe ſuch doubling would render the diſſonant fel 
vow tooremarkable. 7190 0 Ht tbunct a hem D 
' 170, In this example, the fonddmentab baſs is put Awith 7p 
or C with 6 and 5; becauſe this, and its imrerſions, pros 
duce, apparently, the very ſame ſounds as, then other, und 
the difference lies only in the eſtimation of. th fundamentals 
Thus, if the note C, bearing ſixth and fifthp were eſtimated 
the fundamental, the note A, bearing a/ſeventhy!would-berons 
of its in vexſions, and the note E, bearing fourth and-othirdy 
and &, bearing a ſecond,” would be its other inverſions. «ic 4 
171. It is often more propet to omit ſome of the ſounds of a 
diſſonant chord; in the aceompanyment, and in ſeveral cafes 
theſe omiſſions may be, and aſually. are, ſhewn by a differerid 
manner of figuring. Thus, for inſtance, if it be propertio o- 
mit the diſſonant ſeventh in a chord of 7, or the ſixth in a 
ehord of h and 5. the thorough-baſs is left wickout atiy figure, 
or witk ſueh only as denote the perfect chord, Art.viiga, 51017 
Thus alſo, if the fifth be omitted in a chord of n 5 of 
the fourth in a chord of 4 and, in ſuch eaſes ei ther of1theſe 
ehords is figured with 6 only, or with 6 and 3. ta denote the 
exiltence.of the ſixth and third; Sn uch BY: $3123 21 
ain, if the third be omitted in a chotd of 4 and g; -or-vthe 
ſecond i in'a chord of 2, the thorough · baſs is figured with 1 
4, becauſe in theſe caſes the ſixth and fourth only remain. 
172 We muſt therefore tak notice, that a chord in * 
thorough · baſs may put on the appearance of the perfect chord, 
or one of its inverſions, and yet in reality be derived from a 
fundamental diſſonant chord; with the omiſſion of one of the 
two contiguous ſounds, which conſtitute the diſſonance: and 
in order to comprehend this matter more fully, let the ſecond 
and third diviſions of Exam. XXXV. be carefully examined. 
The former of theſe diviſions contains the derivatives of the 


eue, VII. i ine Naber and Ways of figuring the Chord of the Seventh, and its Inverſions . Of Suſp 4 nſions . 5 9 


chard of 57 1 Runte hy pmiſſion of the ſeventh, or of 
ig. ighth fundamental, appear 9 the produce of 
g perf 5 We fr A, or C, rẽſpectiyely. The; latter ; diviſion 
3 e deriyatives of, the chord of G, with an added 7, in 
fame manner :: and here it muſt be obſerved, that although 


e original;chord; contains a falſe, fifth, viz, from B to F. (ſer 
the 600 ) yet when the octave of the I is omitted, 


as in the ne ap 290 of e thorongh-balſs is 
wen ice e mA Per as if the chords weęrei derived 


2 


he perfect 14 B. is incapable; of, a _— 


oy” on ere 95 by falſe: fifth;,.. In this, and. ſuch like in- 
en theref⸗ Ore, the falſe fifth, and the tritene gr great Koorth, 
12 85 in the ſame manner as if they were perteQ;;; and it 

t to 1 to apply ſuch. intervals as the: ſcale al- 

c 555 : which, ought to. be well remembered. i 
2 5 d regard, to the dog 2 ſpecies of diſſonances;i Art. 1:59. 

ZN — dich have, another ſound ſybſtituted inſtead of one 

of. lle 1 harmonics, 25 lubſfituted ſound; for the, moſk part 
240 A — 5 or Juſpends, [2 hearer's expeRation, for ſome 
L, f the 1 kad af kterwards giyes place to the ptoper ſound; 

BY 0 thele may Dey ed dilonanees by ſu/perion. 


Jun 0406} audi chu e % r bog cho mot} 


7 


There is a material Aiffcrenes, between; our methddiar” figuring, and that of? due Fitch, in this Ape the F rench, 1805 
oe Rameau, ene all their chords as if they were full, e the choice of omiſſions entirely to the performer diſcretion 1 by wt 
thewn, but the propriety and delicacy of the ,accompanyment . 5 more 0 50 

er ee ſuch as the inperſions of the chord of G with a 5. 


afion of each thord is more plainly 
Thoſe chords An perten whic ithply a falſe AR or 
are diſtinguiſhed both ares names and figures. 
s þ, or 5 with a daſh through the bg 
chord of 4 and 3 
the ſecond to F, s called accord de triton,” and bigured with 4 4 
baſs; in the laſt diviton of Ecany; KNEW 17927 71s Hot 
2 The productions of 


times the chord of 4 ixth and fifth is called accord de grande fixte : and Bus off the ſixth, N voi hugs _ * e's wer oo 795 ny 5 3. 1 
ods of naming and guring the chord o enth, and its deriy 1 81 


Theſe are all the material differences between the Rritiſh and French me 


The! chord of the 6 and 55 
;.2nd this is ee any 
ich be ongs to : note D, is called aceo 1850 ixte ſenſible, and figured with 6 

or 4 with a daſlr through the horizontal ſtroke. See Fs figures ſubjoined to the thorough- 


er chords of the ſeventh, ich 40 hot include 3 fifth, are named and ngured much in the ſame manner as' ours ; 464 fome- 


The —... nh ng r7 the 
perfect chord, are, up 
no8fto: The chord of the fourth, which is fgurell wu a 4, or 
with |5 and 4 in which the fourth only ſuſpends the third; the 
fifth and octave at the ſame time taking place as uſual. 


111/24, The chord of the ninih, which is figured with a , or 


with ꝙ and 5 or g and 3; in which the ninth ny ſuſpends 
the octave, but the fifth and third take place as uſual,” 
© i3d;; The chord. of the ninth and fourth, figured with 9 and 4, 
or 9, 5, and 4; in which both theſe ſuſpenſions take rin 
once, and the; fifth only retains its proper place; + 
174. The ſame kind of ſuſpenſſon frequently takes place i 
the chord; of Gh biz. novo 919 e ede 21 291% 
1½, The ſeventh-ſuſpending the ſixth, in a deſcending . — 
Sana which is called ai/equencr-of dent hr and ſixthr, 200 figur- 
ed with 7, 6. one after As other! Care muſt be taken to di- 
ſtinguiſh this ſeventh, ſuſpending the ſixth, in a deſcending ſe- 
quence, from the fande pint e of che Bdded ſeventh; 
becauſe they are both figured in the ſame manner with a 7. and 
jet the former mult not be accompanied with tlie fifth, hich 
is an ere N he nnen the figure 6 fol- 
36003115 0 5521136 %% h hel of H, 31 chin, gels gan 
g their great leader, 
| cite die it 
ſcure and ee Noch 191 
e laſt pre i of Ex. xxxv. 
which has E for its baßß, is called, abt fauſſe guinte, and figured with 
omiſſions take place in the accompanyment or not. In like manner, tlie 
, or:6. with a daſh through. the bead: and the chord of 


1 


it ſeemed proper to explain in this place; more on account of the theoriſts, than the compoſers, which that nation has produce d. 
or We ſlatter ouiſelyrs, that, by following the Italians, we: * a better method of fguring, and of n cords ace uſe to the ormer Ithou although 
Hs 5106313570 Of 26 59 9 SOOT TH 2110" i Of 5 1 I 


the, origin of ſome mes may, in our method, be Or ARR, TOA 


| * % $i po of] 
1 4 1 o 1 - 4 7 £4 
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69 Loy Wag @ NC). LTP K Ta Ht A 
jowing upon . a note, fficieny indices the ſe- 
D413 3% 41 

hav 24, The fifth ſuſpending the ſixth in an aſcending Cicceiſion, 
which is called a /equence of 0e and fixths, and figured with 
5. 6, one: after. 4he other. „ Fin 35 0D! A In 
10 34 The, nioth may ſulgend. the otaragadithe ſeventhsſul- 
pend the ſixth; both at the ſame: time, in a chord of the ſixth; 
in which caſe the third only retains its proper place; and this 
is called a chard ꝙ the ninth and fruenth, g e eg with 
and renn ee en bog, g 10 
175. Some of theſe chords may be inverted)and from thence 
other chords formed, Which have alſo their proper uſe; and 
beſides the above, there are ſeveral other ſuſpenſions pradticable 
in muſic, the full detail of which would he too tedious in this 
place. It may be obſerved in general, that ſuch paſſages ſome- 
times affect, the fundamental — and ſometimes not: 

— they are then only, properly ſu TONY on the 8 
mental progreſſions is ac by them, 27 
176. In order to judge of the — to which 4 diſſo- 
nant chord ought to be refered; it is uſeful to obſerve, that eve- 
Ty, note, which has its on harmonics, and eſpecially its fifth ex- 
iſting along with it, will in ſome degree attract our attention 
as. a fundamental, agreeable to what is remarked, Art. 155. 
and if, in conjunction with this circumſtance,” fuck x note be 
rendered more diſti Wont: by its ſituation below or above the 
reſt, as explained, 4 will inevitably. be regarded as 
a governing e the time: but if it be conccaled 


in the middle of the chord, another note, in a more conſpi- 


iin, 


cuous ſituation, may take the preference. 

It will be neceſſary alſo. ia conſidering the ſucceſſive chords, 

as connected together in harmumic phraſes,” to take into account 

the expettation; whether founded on natur- ot cuſlom, of hear- 

nf partiular fundamentals in ſucceſnon, which often takes 

and may be fo ſtrong, in ſome paſſages, as to overcome all 
Cob 1 in favour of a different fundamental note, 


2 Of ben 11 


PIRNT T. 


177. Such enquiries'as thele are of the dc conſequetice 
in muſic;1ard are yet perfectly new. The various effects of 
different inverſions of the ſame chord, which are circu mſtan- 
ces well known among the practical muſicians, but impeie» 
trable ſecrets among the theorifts; are by this means accounted 
for, with the greateſt eaſe and ſimplicity. _ We ſhall here add A 


SE AY 4: 1112 


few inſtance s 19 999 1 
178. Tde chord of the ſeventh, when the fundamental bears 
a leſs third, may be conſidered as a mixture of two perfect 
chords, whoſe' undamentals are the two terms of the fame leſs 
third. Thus the chord of A with a ſeventh is made up of the 
P chord of A, and the P chord of C; becauſe each of theſe 
notes has its chord in the accompatyment. Now, if this 
chord be arranged ĩn its erect form, as at H, in Exam. XXXV 
in this caſe the note C, being partly concealed in the middle,an 
A at the bottom;"the note A is undoubtedly the governing fun- 
damental: but at K the ſame chord is arranged with C U 
moſt, and A in the mid in which caſe C will command 85 
pri ncipall attention. At E tlie note A is uppermoſt, and C 
loweſt ; wich cauſes a aide attention, or double fundamental, 
and the pteference' doe to one or the other is to be determined 
from other conſiderations. The caſe is nen, the ſame at], 
here both C aud A are in the middle. 

In theſe *ambiguons caſes; if "one of the W which Hits ſand 
iy competition, be doubled, or be made more remarkable by 
falling in with the expectation of the hearer, the choice will be 
determined by either of theſe circumſtances. 1 

In the ſtaff of lines ſabjoined to Exam. AI. the govern- 


ing fundamentals are repreſented by notes, and the other by di- 


rects: and the N ng ot double N have tuo 
directs. 2 

179. Theſe ig ite have no place in a F. the ſe- 
venth, when the fundamental bears a greater third, becauſe the 
fifth above that greater third is à falſe fifth. Thus, for inſtance; 
the chord of G with a ſeventh, and all its inverſions, mult in- 


Cap. VII. 
conteſtibly be refered to G /. becauſe no other ſound has i its 
perfect fifth exiſting along with it, in that chord. 

The falſe fitth ha alſo a very peculiar / property of: refering 


the hearer to a fundamental note, at the diſtance of a —— 


Arg, below its lower term, even although that fundamen 
te do not appear at all, in the chord. Thus the falſe fifth 
Bro: F, will, plainly. point out G for i its fundamental, though 
itſelf be altogether omitted, as at M, Exam. XXXVI. The 
a is to 7205 e of all hg falſe fifths: for are, ' 
C.muſt be refered to 07 200 
ttt ii 28 0 ee 1 fo wt 
6 41131 177 111 157 
fog al oF muſt — N | "his viz 
80. The tritone, which is — inverſion of the falſe fifth, 
be er refers to a fundamental, at the diſtance of a ſeſs third 
low its lower. term. Thus the tritone F — —-. B has a na- 
tural tendenc 
the. note A. 
cauſe, Ais the p — fifth to that fundamental; 
oven t the lame - prevents G from taking place as a fundamental; 
whe! ee of choxds 
conveniently admit of. it, 8. migh t be eſteemed oe 
of the tritoge F — - , as well as of, the fal 
; from which | it is an inverſion..,....” .. 
here is lomething 1 5 in 172 elects of. 'the falle fifth 


155 tritone, . which, we 


theor 
415 The chord of the 1 a3 bg, ag at 0, is. a Wi- 
r Kr the chord. of the ſuſpending fourth, along with that of 
e fundamental; becauſe this chord conſiſts of the fundamen- 
- With its perfect fifth, and the fourth with its perfect fifth; 
but then, the fundamental, being both! in the wy and higheſt 
place, will undoubtedly attract our principal attention: and 


1 


d. along with it, as repreſented at N; be: 


8 0 


even if the fourth were to poſſeſs the highelt place, as at P, * 


Of the Fundamentals of * Chords. 


11. point out D for its e ; eſpecially 
and more: 


1 epdeavpur to account for i in the | 


61 


fame fundamental would, ſtill prevail; becauſe it is more. natural 
to conceive the loweſt, ſound as a fundamental, than, the higheſt. 
But if the ſame chord be inverted, as at Q, where, the fourth 
poſſeſſes the loweſt place, the. caſe; will, be altered, and in this 
chord, ſingly conſidered, the loweſt ſound will become the gO- 
verning fundamental; and the chord be effectually a chord of 
the ninth, to that fundamental; but yet, in a ſucceſſion which 
more properly leads o the fundamental of the original chord O, 
even this arrangement at Q may paſs, for an inverſion of that 
chord, and in ſuch caſes, it ought to be figured with. 5 and — 
as it is there done, and care muſt, be taken not to n the 
baſs note in the accompanyment, le it is not one of * 
Proper harmonics of the chord, 11 144 91999) 

The ſame is to be obſerved of. th E arrangement at K, Which 
is an inverſion of the 1 chord of the fourth, having the 
fifth loweſt. This ch hord, ſingly. conſidered, would ſeem to 
belong to the higheſt ſound as undamental, but when it occurs 
in a f ucceſſion wherei it may properly be taken for an inverſi- 
on of the chord at O, it is then to be figured with 7 and 4. And 
this, as will be ſhewn, Art. 186. is the only eee 
on of the ee fourth to any bals note. Sibazpls 6 6 

en,, he chord o f the Noth 4 8, is a mixture of the nd 


of. the fifth alen alo that of the he fundamental; becauſe 
the ninth ſta ial 1 9 note; but. bere the fun · 


999 


205 of the chord, ee rb A, 415 fifth, note is. l of 
being a fundamental ; and this happens in the chord of the 


2, of the natural ſcale, as in the chord of E, repreſented at T: 

and here we bave a right to conclude, from the property of the 
falſe fifths, deſcribed, Art. 179. that the attention of the hear- 
er is divided between & and E, that 1 ”, N the CITY and 


the third of the natural rr 


6. 


There may be other chords formed by TRAN the chord 
of the ninth, but being very 9 8 1 hade ule of,” we ſhall 
paſs them over at preſent. 100 © 

183. The chord of the ninth and wot \ay 3 v/ 16800 Al 
more directiy than that of the ſimple ninth towards introducing 
the fifth note for : a fundamental, in preference to the loweſt note; 
becauſe here, the ſuf, pending fourth, not only hinders the ente 
rahce of the third, which is one of the proper” harmonics of the 
loweſt note, but that fourth alſo ſtands in the relation of a 
ſeyedth to the fifth, which cirenmſtance' alſo gives additional 
influence to the fifth ; ; and therefore we conclude this chord, 
er its erect form, to have a ba amr or double fondimen- 

tal, as re reſented i in the example. e , 

184. The ſeventh Tufpe pending the gach 4 2 deſcending ſe- 
450 When that ſeventh is A perfeœct fifth above the third, 
tends to introduce” the fime wo for a fundamental, and the 
ſixth which follows and reſolves the ſeventh; has a right by its 
ſituation to be regarded as the fatdamentat of the next chord, 
as repreſented at Kw. 3s of vt Jo mo 

"185, Upon the ſame principles,” the art folpenidng the 
anth, in aſcending, hen it is perfect, will appear to ls, es 
along with it the lowel} bote of the Wen for a fundamen 
tal, berg its exiſtence; ank When the ſixth ſucceeds to 3 
Fifth, that fixth appears to have a right to be conſtituted a fi 
damental, as ſhewn at X. But in both theſe ſequences the ex. 
pectation of the hearer often counteracts theſe morives, and o 
bliges us to aſſign other fundatyentals to ſeveral of theſe chords, 
as will be ew when we code to treat of fundamental Progrefſi- 
ons. 

196. Fs Soih this difquif tion at WY? which probably 
the reader, not acquainted with the application, will have thought 
too long ; we ſhall ohſerye in general, that the co exiſtence of 
the perf wy fifth-above, or fourth below any ſound, ſerves to 


fortify that ſound, and to draw the hearer's attention to it, 


\ "3 


"OF Difſoranc 26. 10 
much in the ſame manner as if 1 ae BIT; 


Fundamental, ati that it is debeckr chat each df the im 


PT I. 
and therefore 


it is not proper to introduce à note, by fuſpen jon, which has its 


perfect fifch in the chord, unleſs that note could properly take 


place as a fundamental ; and it is equally improper that th 
ſuſpending note ſtand as a fifth to any of the other notes of 
chord, unlefs chat other note could, on occaſion, ſucceed 48 
fundamedtal. Fhus, for inftance; the ſixth muſt not be made 
to fuſpend the fifth, in a perfect chord, at the ſame time that the 
third ber its lace," ' becauſe that third, exiſting along with 25 
ſixth, would i effect double the ſuſpending fixth, and render 
it too remarkable; but the ſixth may fafpend the fifth, at the 
ſame time that wile fourth ſuſpends the third, and this is y 
frequently practiſed. Thus alfo, in a chord of - 7, the'fo 5515 
muſt not ſuſpend the third, Becauſe that fourth would cider 
the diſſonant ſeventh too remarkable by its affinity with it. The 
lfte obſervations may be extended to all the other chords. 
187. The ney principle we have chiefly to inſiſt upon, which 
accounts in the moſt familiar and rational manner for the vari- 
ous ſacceffions' of diſſonant chords, raQicable in mu ſic, is, that 
almoſt all cherds of this Kind imply, in fome degree, "A TE 
i 


Wee utrafally follow what os Ti ft and atfo 


due covrle, will carry us Sig eaſe and p 5 Sth 2 


f 9 


got enden. Jo #71; 78 oo 125 24 


188. The Flowing e ghl en of of 155 brit 6 Maida 
in this and the preceding chapter, will be of ſervice to aſſiſt 
the learner's memory. 

1. The penfell, or common third. Gn of the g ch, wt; 84 


Char. VII. 5 


zd, to the baſs note, and is denoted by all or any of theſe fi- 
gures, or is underſtood to take place when no figure is annexed is an inverſion of the chord of the fourth, the baſs 


to the baſs — the zd may he greater or leſs, and the fifth yeriet 11 the note; of 


or falſe, according as the ſcale allows, in which the muſie is ſet. 
2. The chord of the fixth, conſiſts of the 8th, 6th, 8 3d, 
aud! is fig ured with 6, either with or without'th ether figures. 
It is an ie * the perfect chord, ü the baſs taking” the third 
note of that chor 0 ee e ed 
The chord g the ſixth and fourth, conſiſts of the 8th, 6th; 
ad 4th, and is figured with 6 And 4. It is an NN of the 
8 chord, the baſs taking 1 71 fifth: note © f that chord. 
4. The chord f the 14 8 6 is the 17 75 bord with the 7th 
dd; and i is figured with K . Either ith or without” any of the 
112 9. 5. 3. — It is the chief of all diſſonauces by addi jon, , 
and all the others may be deduced from it, by inverfion: 


Of extraneous Fundamentals intfadivced by; Sejm, Recapitulation, 


@ 
10. The chord of the ſeventh and fourth, figured with 7 and 4, 
taking the 


d. cho 9 
11. L He e LY, «i 


inſtead 9 the — and is figured with 9, * 8 
ut the ff are, 555 ; nee ho om fafpe gesch for s 
me, an fr after wards gl ve pla 1 2 a 

12, The, Ae of The 1 555 52 0 dre wei aug 4. 
1.0 bin 4. 18 the perfect ue with 225 geh futpe 
=: br) Bi the 4th 1 5 Har 1 19 5 at the 
a eſe not proper har- 
worte, 1 8 mn _ 1540 2 s give plac 4d oper bat” 


CY 23 101 i! YHY. © 

£2 th ſequ hes of ith td *ths, figure With y and 

PRES after c 4 is a + the ſi de th 

2 ſuſpends the 6th, in a deſcending fucceſfion 0 ro par 
55 Tx" and afterwards 'giv 8 fl 11 Link 


18 + the f perfect chord with the gth 
or Ry 


. The chord the T7 xth. and ff fth, is the perfect chord with ace to it. 

a. 6th added ; or it is an inverfi n of the chord of the ſevent, k ſequitnce ff Afths and Res fip red with 12 6 
the baſs. e the. third note; of cher chord, and ds fgured'v with 500 ee 250 2 is a chord of the ſixth, in wht as 
Gand 5 + oleh wy : ſuſpends the 6th; in an aſcending ſuckelhon,” Ir Dar art! of 

6. The chord 9 I, the 77 77 ant third, commanly, called 176, hugh time, and afterwars gi c Jlace to it. ee e 
122 and third, and figured accordingly is an inverſion of 15.1 The chord 4 i a ſcventh, figu ed with 9 and y, 

the chord of of the ſeventh, "he baſs taking ng the fifth note of that © ich 9, J, 4500 E 49070 0 f the Nh 1 Which the gth 


Ks The Ct the Fecbnd, af ſts of the 6th, 4th, abs 2d, 
5 25 figured Af 2 either with ot withont the Other Hgres. 
It is an inverſion of the chord of © the ſeventh, the bafs taking 
the ſeventh, or diſſonant note of that*chord. 


8. The chord of PL fourth,” is the perfect chord with the 4th 
inſtead of the 15 and is fig gured with 4, or with 5 and 4, 
Here the 4th oz bi ſuſpends the 4 for a a time, "ad | muſt = after- 


wards desen 1110 it. 


9. The chord of the fi 455 and ſecond, figured with 5 and 2, is 


an inverſion of the chord of the fourth, Wo a taking't the”, 
foucth or ſuſpending note of that chord. Mod BHS of ug 


35 


5 nds the 8th, and the — 4 the 6th, both at the 
ſame tl ls time. oy Tbeſe notes muſt 1 deſcend. * 1 


4 36; 10 37 +4 MHhe FAT 3 
4 "Signior Pafmuali, in his'Thorough-Baſs enumerates and ex- 
empfifies twelve chords, as Bali all 


37: 


. ordinarily occur, 
The reader, who 'is acquainted: Vit that valuable” Piece, will 
obſerve, that eleven of them are in this recapituſation, | beſides 
two otffers at No g and 19, which are not there. 

The chord in Paſqual?'s book; which we yet want, is that of the 
2d, 4th, and 7th, and is only introduced by licence, when the 
baſs fe holds no the 921 70 note, A, which we ſhalt 1 N r. 
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bY F245 34 > dai n + 4: Mas 
45 „J r rd to fundamental | pr as it cis of t the great- 
pan to A well the paſlages 9 
cadences in muſic, and therefore we begin with thelle. 
6 in muſic are like points in writing, or pauſes in 
1 ,and ſerve in the fame, manner, to, diſtinguiſh the end- 
in ; ſmaller portion, or Phrafer, as well as of the 
ing 558 piece: and as there are different ſorts of pauſes neceſſar 0 
to mark opt the oy old and the leſs diviſions of a ſentence, 


«there are different ſorts of cadences, ſome Ore. and ſome leſs 


fatisfactory and concluſive. | 
190, The ſpecies of a „ . on the mutyal e ing 


of co ſucceſſive chords, the. latter being always on the moſt 
accented or emphatical part of the meaſure, as at the 1 1 9 
of a bar, The former f thele is called the leading chord, an 

the cadence is ſaid to be made upon the latter; whi ach mannet 
ſpeaking js currently made uſe of among muſicians, and mu 
by, ha obleryed in order to the underſtanding of what fol- 


4755 Wen the fandamental baſsfalls a fifth; orciſesa fou ith, ö 
upon an accented part of the meaſure, that paſſage } is call 
regular cadence; and when the leading chord of ſuch a —_ 
bears a greater third and a ſeventh, it is called a perfect 1950 
cadence ; but hen the leading chord bears a leſs third, th 
dence is e, and inconcluſve. 

The perfect regular cadence upon the principal key muſt all 
ways FW 0 * piece, lke.che full Pop. in fg ; Ang, there 


"54x 


LF 


| the K, either 
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ſs * 


is n other way in nature Wyn Mt into the chord of iti 5 
withoup leaving an expeCtation of ſomething more to follo , 
but by the chord of the 5 J. bearing a greater third a and ſeventh, 
as a leading chord. 

192. In 3 that this cadence be fully farisfaftory, it it is) ne- 
ceſfary allo, [that the thorougl baſs coincide with the funda- 


mental; or, in, other words, tl e chords which, conſtitute the 


final cadence, 1 muſt not be inverted, but taken in their erect 
form; that is, the thorough-baſs, mult paſs from the 5th up 
jt a Jeap. of ; A ourth \aſccnding, or a fifth deſcend- 


11 


"Sire mo likewiſe obſerve, that the harmogics, or accompa- 
e, of f the,x 75 regu ular F cadence, are alſo limited i in their | 
progre on. hus the Ele chord of the 57 contains. 
7th —- 2d — 4th. ng 

Now. 2s the 15 which takes the 56 mu og by a leap i in 
the K, ſo the part which takes the 7th muſt aſcend by a top 


of a ſemitone into the fame K, or its octave, the 2d 7 1 to d 


ſcend by a tone upon the ame K, and the 4th myſt. Jefectd 
by a ſemĩtone upon the zd. "This i is the final cadence in four 
parts; of which ſee the ollowing repreſentation. _ 

———=—=5h— » tel 


i 


ka Send 


x — 


57 517 F | 
where the meeting of the 7th and, 2d, upon the ſame K, in OR 
ſ ublequent * is * by the horizontal bracket. 8858 


PILES | 2 75 


iS The French theoriſt call tha, choad of the ou 5x tonigne,, nd this leading s f, la n — as 6 if this pd, RAS: the . 8 the other 
is obliged to follow it; but in truth the key (feces all the reſt, and therefore this method of tiaming the chords, thoagh but 70 7 PEP, ſeems to nee 
v. $ 


a further reformation. The leading chord 


ich bears a lefs third and ſeventh, is called by the French, dominante ſimple. 


Gaze, VII. 


l geg alſo Exam. XXXVIL Plate TV. cat the letter H, where 
the ſame cadence upon C is repreſented in the treble and baſs 
ſtayes, and, the natural progreſſion of the notes id the accom . 
plnyment is ſhown by the direction of al ſtrokes inſerted be- 
tween the two chords. 12094....4.1 1:3; 22g604q-$6-1 


Ir may ſeem prepoſtetous a bigin the dk of fundamens 


tal progreſſions With :explaining/;the final paſſage, hut never- 
theleſs it is the moſt proper way, for this plain reaſon, 'be- 
Guſe it is the moſt — of all. paſſages, and the only 


one Which puts ab end to the ex poctation of the hearef; 


= by examining what way this expectation may be ſatisfied; 
and the attention; wholly fixed: upon ohe chord; we comb taſi- 
| — underſtand. bout may be diſappointed'or fuſpendedj and 
attention carried [td different chords; Add to chi the 
kind of cadence; inade ſucceſſitaly upon different Hotes, 
proper for the purpoſe vill be found to confingtomorerhan 
one half of all fundamental p oni. bath od 26 


5193. The moſt remarkable 4 — HE aeg e. pa 
vhieh iſſbe ft om rf the no 


by attracts the chief attention of the hearer, in thisregulby 
dence is, the reſolution, of the falſe» fifth, which exifts! Af rie 
leading chord. It is an undoubtet fact, that whenever Vll 


fifth. is perceived, and ſuch can ſcarcely: ever; paſs ui 
it becomes our principal concern to hear its terms 


reduced to a better agreement; the jarting ſoundb muſt be re: 


reſalutian of the diſeaed. 190910 8 26 L551: 
The falſe fifth in the leading chord out Ls teſolved by its! 


two terms pcnearer together,\;and 'confſtituring'a third 
in the f 


— he ae Gfth | exiſts between the 7th and the th, and 
theſe two ſounds approaching | nearer; together, each by a ſtep 


of a ſemitone, conſtitute a greater third, — in the fifth, muſt deſcend; and the 1 of the ſcale, 


next chord; and tlia ſucreſſion is ſo conformable tothe æxpee. 


tation of the car. kat ur cannot go contrary * ſcend v xheſe ne be called has as 


* 


* N 4 


Of the" ptrfet regular Cudenbe. 


chord; thus in the leading chord deſcribed a- 


degree of ſatisfaction- The ych malt ey b means deſcend, 
nor the Ath aſcend}! for -maſt either of them keep 
when another chord ſucceeds; - 159 9097 17 999 „pers 
794, The ſecond 46 net {6 Netty Amfted 16 its progreſſſon 
to deſcend upon the K, for i ſome caſes it may wich equal Ns 


priety aſcend into tlie 3d, 4 ſhewñ at I. Pam! . In 


tuation repreſemted at H, it would have been ith pre 
have both the 2d and Ath meeting u 
3d being the higheſt nete, would? 
dered tots remarkable” than'it' ougt 
but this ean be ſafely allowed "at I, Becauſe" here tlie 3d is 
in a wore obſcure place, helng. as it were, concealedt below the 
otare of the K. 2142003906438 $71? ni Pd 211 


tharbcrorm ere” be Tens , 


dence as repreſented at 1j vig. one which takes the th and 
contindes upon it, aud other which takes the 2d, ànd de- 
ſcends inte che K eand'thüs the cadence will confiſt of ſix 
tts, ab ſhewn at R „here the ſmall ſtrokes inſerted between 


the chords ſtill ſhe w/ the progreſſion of each part, and the 10 


D, in different directions, ſhew that 
two purts are ſuppoſed tohape -Previoufly taken that bote, and 
muſt go. frDm it in different progreſſions, one : deſceridinng upon 
the'Kj-and the other aſcending upon the e 


519 We may obſerve in general, that the natural deſire of 


conciled before we leave them, and this? is 5 cull the bearing a diſcordadt terval properly. reſolved always limits,” 
» viao nid 10% 40 Tome degree, the progreflion of the terms of ſuch an in- 


terval ;>while the other founds, which are” concordait] are at” 
Iiberry in chat teſpest. Thus in all the arrangements of the 
perfect regular cadenee, the two terms of the falſe fifth inuſt 


take their limited edarle; wiz; the foürtf of the ſcale, Wien 


e as a ſeventh to the 5/, and is the upper term of the falſe 


lei which is the 
third to the /, an and dhe lower term of the falſe fifth, muſt a- 
in this cilence, 


o 
88 
2 . * 
1# 15 - 4 : . 4 , $ 7 * 
$ 4 4 
* * a , 


their place 0 


pon the" 3d, becküſe that 
to be in a final” offord': 


r 5007 45259 : 


x95] There may be two other” part$"dlded're'the Fal ca. 
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66. Of Fundamental, 9 


while the „ he 2d, which ſtands as a fifth to the 
„. gad of the th, beiog the octaue 194 the 5f, when theſe 


notes take place in the leading chotd, is Unlimited, or acciden- 


125 and may be vaxiqus according to the diffegent deſigns of 
rg Fs 47 Thus if a final * r cigſæ, be intended, 
exding chord muſt be ſo diſpoſed as that the neceſſary mar 

bots b ioto one of the arrangements of the chord of the 
1 nch it denominsted final, 18 fr.. 145, 146. 26d the: 
deni mu ſſ be 2 conducted as not io counterac̃t this 
Ades by ting, of feudering, too remarkable, the harmo+ 
nics of the K. which, opght, in this caſe, to make no other ap- 
pearance than as dependents; upon the 2 This will ap: 
pear to be the rule oblerved in the arrangements deſcribed above. 
The ſame goοhh ,t ion mult be attended to in the forma - 
tion of All other figal cadepces.; of which we cannot fail to meet 
with ſufficient examples, in the proſecution of this ſubject. 
4 the regular cadegcs. be-introducad, as it frequently is, in 


228 a i Wis the expectation needs not to be fully: 
latigficd, ap a dene may 2 
pede, 7 Cy. hords galled medial, in 


. wulf iy b#coofarmed to, the ſalſe filth maſt ſtill 


qual propriety be made becauſe it is ſuppdſed that the ſtraia begins bere, and it would 
theſe caſes the; neceſ . be unna tural io begin 
which would-be neceſſary to fil up the acchmpan 
be, property relolved, bm the accidental motions may be taten 


Par 


„ BB IRR to à ſingle chord/ but ate ghana ar the 
_ betweed the two chords which: fotm the cadence, to 
mate that it is got a ſingle chord, ee 
from ane to another; thbt'is thereby refered vo; - COLE 
The paſſages at H. I. K. repreſent the final eaves! pon 9 
in different arrangements, asaiready explained, the laſt of which 
at K contains ſix apr pb ev 7 or parts ; and theſe are after · 
watds ſingled out, and extended into fix bars, repreſettiug 
as many'focceffive cadences in the treble; with a baſs put below, 
wherein ſeveral 1 en are introduced in the four firſt cg 
dense d wer enge itt , d. STEELE Ad bot 
At L. cbe weble aſcends from the yth to the K, ; whiely is Fw 
of the: neceſſary motions in the regular tadenes;/ but the baſs, 
inſtead of falling upon tek /mhes — » chord ot 
the 6th; in verted from the perfect oß the K, ſo chat che 
fundamental progreſſion is mot affected by this change inthe 
baſs, altho” the cadence. is th rendered ĩneoncluſive or me- 
dial.— Im this paſſage che ſanenth is not added tothe leading chord, 


with a diſſonant chord: The other notes 
yment in this 
ng paſſages,” are ſhewa by directe, placed inthe 


at pleaſure, as beſt ſuits the air of the-uppes, part. in which they "treble; 32 may be obſer ved here, that che note D, or the 


occur: e mg be e ee by this means the 


hero oy 
wits Ku th 

ame fundamental, progreſſion for the underſtanding of 
which nter, the: learner, is deſired to examine carefully the 
latter part of the XXX VII example, with the allowing Ango-! 


flages be in 


Hong 4 th mr Toro 5 elbe „er eee er 
294 45 2 „ 1 ® STE 
e117 & dig >» Geli 10.1 mis; bft5: : 
oi 197. Anh Mons * Exaa,! VII. 3 of by _w— the 


lay 


different,! and yet in reality all depend upon not 


2d of the feale, muſt:defiend into the K a it is not alfowed: 


may tale dhe air of au upper part, and a vaſt va-! to aſcend nyon the 3d; benanſe the baſs takes that lame note; 
troducedy. which, to an vnſlglful perſon, and being only n as a dependent poi the K 75 ie cult 


be doubled. 1 LOT pf 7570 +} 943 at 1 1: AT 
At M. cha ſtadamontal, chords are both 1 and the 


baſs, having taken the 4th of the ſcale, zu. ihe e ſeventh of the 
leadiug chend, figured witlt a2, is obliged io fall upon the 3d 
in the following, chord, this being one of the neceſſary moti · 
ons, as enplaided. abovs. Theſe baſs notes are not doubled ia 


Xcompanyment,; forthe reaſons mog on 


give 
his example, the. * letters U, I. K. &6 are net: AN the daſs rakes.the ad of the elle, dis. the Rüth ob dhe 
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Caas, VIII. 
leading chord; figered with 4 and 3, and from thenee deſcends 
by a ſtep into the K, which is the only proper motion in this 
piace, becauſe the treble, taking the th of che ſcale in the 
leading chord, is neceſſitated to deſcend upon the 3d, and it 
would be improper to haye this note Wußte, therefore the 
bas i is not allowed to aſcend. -/'/ J fin 
At O the bafs having taken 0 ith of * [cale, via. * 
Gard of the leading chord, is obliged to aſcend into the K, and 
the treble at the (ate time alcends from the ad into the 3d, up- 
on which account it becomes improper to let the diſſonant th be 
heard at all; in the leading chord; becauſe che reſdlution of 
that fourth upon the ſame third would render it too remarkable; 
If the treble had deſcended upon the K, whiehvit' might have 
done with equal propriety, the qth-might then have deen ad- 
mitted in the accempanyment, as it is in the next cadenice'at P. 
The omiſſion ef the diſſonance at O is ſhewn, as obſerved, 
Art, x he 1 172. the figuri for the full chord would have 
ny 6 and 5; Hendes this omiſſion we muſt ob- 
oa 45 15 thee the octave 505 the baſs note is left out in the ac- 
company ment of the l leading chord at O, becauſe it would be e- 
y improper t double that note, whiek is the third to the 
undamental, in the leading chord, 'as to double the third to 
the K In the following chord; fo chat in this/paſſage the ac- 
of the leading note conſiſts only of two ſounds. 


compa 
At P the baſs coincides with the fundamental progreſſion; 


while the treble deſcends from the zd upon the K, which mh - 


cumſtances agree with the eharacteriſtics of a final cadence, and 
give liberty to add all the harmonics of both chords, The ſame 
isl done at 15 in the fulleſt manner, which daun p be ad- 


mitted; At P the cadence eonſiſts of four upper parts and 1 
ſes, beyond' 


baſs; at = have five upper parts and two 
which it is Impoſſible to go, without trauſgreſſiug the neceffary' 
cates of wits by. The cadence at Q cannot be played full 


upon the har pſichord, becauſe” the fingers cannot be exte 
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to reach the note D, - whichicis below the treble ftaff; but the 
effect is ſcarce ſenſibly. different if this note be omitted, becauſe 
it's repreſen ted by the upper D, which is its Octave 
198. In the eourſe of the preceding article, à queſtion may 
wy probably have occurred to the attentive reader, - which it 
ſeem rieceſſaty to anſwer, before we proceed further. The 
propre of ſeveral 'omiſſions/there pointed out appears ſoffici- 
thy plain, when the different parts are allotted. 16. different 
voices or inſtruments, in a choir or concert; becauſe the coin- 
eidence of te parts upon the ſame found. will evidently ren- 
der thatfoutid ſtronger than the reſt; but what oceaſion is there 
for any ſuch reſtrictions, in filling up the chords of a thorough- 
buſs upon a Fd. cord, where the accompanying banda it 
ſtruek at all, can neither be ſtronger; nor weaker in whatever 
ſucceſſion — oceur? In anſwer to this it may be obſerved, 
that the impoſſibility of making one particular ſound in a chord 


either ſtronger or weaker, upon oceaſion, is one principal rea- 


os 2 theſe reſtrictions muſt be morè carefully conformed to, 
thorough -baſs, than in compoſing for ſeparate detach- 

no E a choir,” An experienced ear will not fail to perceive 
every accompanyid ſound, and, as it were, analizs the ſueceſ- 
five chords; und aſſo will aſſign to each ſound its due progreſ- 
ſion, eſ peclally as far as relates to the motlons called . — 
and by this means the coincidence of two parts upon the ſame 
note comes to be plainly felt, eren in the accompanyment of 
2 thorough+baſs, - and the diſappointment which we find in 
the ſdund, upon which two parts are thus con- 

eei ved to meet, no ſtronger in reality than we might expecł ei- 
ther part ſin "gy to have produced, is more deſtructive of the 
good effect of the whole, than if ſuch a coincidence were di- 
ſnguiſhed by the ſuperior ſtrength of the note. This is one 
inſtance of a note rendered mare diſtinguiſhable by the Jucceſſion in 
which it occurs. as hinted, Art. 144; ;-and to hear ſuch a note on- 


nded ly juſt of equal Nreogth with either of thoſe which lead to it, is 


at ; pnaatoral;, as to ſee the; trunk of a a tree ah of e 
bulk with the branches that iſſae from 1it t. 

199. This ſhort ſuryey of the accompanyments, or upper 
parts which properly belong, to the regular cadence, in its dif- 
ferent arrangements, will appear to be no digreſſion from the 
principal ſobject of this chapter, if we conſider, that the melo: 

dy or aic of the upper parts of a compoſition, is undoubtedl 

the moſt apt to engage our attention; and therefore if we . 
avail ourſelves of the knowledge; of the fundamental principles, 
to the beſt 4 it is proper to conceive. the fundamental 
progreſſions as ſuggeſted by, or at leaſt. ſomeway connected 
with, certain correſpondent motions or paſſages in the upper 
parts, A familiar acquaintance with the fu ntal progreſ- 
Gons is undoubtedly the principal requiſite in the {kill of muſic, 
but the paſſages of melody are more obviougand more engaging, 
and therefore it is not improper to aſſociate theſe two particulars, 


ſo that the moſt uſefnl knowlege may, by this {a be dn 


from the moſt familiar obſervatious. 7 
200. Belides the perfect regular cadener open. the prlacipat 
key, we can alſo admit the fame paſſage to be made occaſional- 
ly, upon the 4th, or the gth; or the 6th of the natural ſcale, as 
dependents on the principal, without altogether adopting any of 
| theſe for a/new.key ; provided due care be taken not to dwell 
too long, or recur too often upon them, without a proper in- 


termixture of other paſſages proper to keep the ear in ſuſpenſe, 


or to renew the impreſſions of the principal key. But we -can- 
not make a regular cadence upon the 2d or 3d of the natural 
ſcale, without previoully adopting a new key, different from the 
key of the natural ſcale 1 and on ey 178h. we See make : a, 80s 
gular cadence at all. T od 5 

In order to explain this anger in | the moſt: intelligible . 
we ſhall find it convenient to apply the terms adjunt. ꝗth, 


adjuntt 5th, and ſubſtituted 6th, to the notes upon which we 


, Fundamental - Progreſſiohs.” 


a0l. Each of theſe cadences implies an occaſionally altered 
note in the leading chord which. precedes it; as will plainly ap- 
pear from the. characteriſtics of a leading chord in a perfect re- 
gular cadence, given aboye, viz. that it muſt bear a greater 
chird, and a leſs ſeventh, and conſequently comprehend a falſe 


Par L 


fifth between the ſame third and ſeventh. Now, there is no 
degree of the ſcale, except the 5th, which bas this kind of 
chord among the ſeven natural ſounds: for although the K and 
44h have each of them a greater third, they have alſo each of 
them a greater {cventh' in the ſcale, and the other degrees, ex- 
cept the 5th, which have a jeſs weh, "un the lame! fime 
2480 third. Me tl 
This * on the; ** implies the flat ach. * leading 
. viz. a flat 7th added to the % P. of the KV. 5 U ob 
7 The ſame cadence on the gth, implies the ſharp 4th in its 
leading chord, which ſharp 4th ſtands as a greater third er 
24s: with an added ſeventh... 015 n d vo .< f 
The ſame cadenee upon the! th implies a ſharp! ies hich 


ſtands as a greater third, to the 3 with an added. faventh.....;,j 


The two former of theſe cadences end with a * chord on 
the 4th and 5th reſpectively, bot abs: haſt ends mare acer 
with a h chord on the Gt. nf [6 BU! 

The reader will readily excuſe our not. entering here vpon 
critical wry; into the raaſen hy theſe perfect regular caden · 
ces, and no others, can be admitted, without formally eſta- 
bling a,/New Key. This is rather to be expected in the the- 
ory ; and it is. Jufficient at preſent to remember, that every al- 
tered note by an Occaſional ſhar por flat, will always be either a 
ſnarp ath, on a ſharp pth, or a flat/7th, in the natural ſcale 
which takes place at the time; and that the ſharp 4th belongs 
to the chord of the 2, a, a leading chord in a cadence Youre 
the 5th : the ſharp 8 chord of the 3, as 
leading chord in a cadence upon the 6th; and the flat 7th "ag 


admit occaſional cadences, as above, The. reaſon of theſe. ap- longs to the chord of the K, as a leading chord, in a cadence 


pellations will appear hereafter. 


Car. VIII. 


upon the 4th : And that although a regular cadence, made up- 
on any of theſe degrees of the ſcale, tends directly to the intro- 
duction of that degree for a new key, yet ſuch cadences may be, 
and ſome of them generally are, interſperſed through the whole 
of a piece of muſic, even where the principal key is all along 
retained in the ſtrifteſt manner *. 641 
202. The occaſional flat or ſharp note is ſhewn, in the na- 
tural ſcale of C, by prefixing the proper character immediately 
before the note; and it is to be obſerved, that as either of theſe 
marks, placed at the cliff, affect all the notes which follow on 
the ſame line or ſpace, throughout the whole tune, Art. 57.; 
ſo when either of them is occaſionally introduced in the middle 
of a tune, it is generally underſtood to affect all the notes 


which follow, on the ſame line or ſpace, in that bar of the 


muſic, but no farther; ſo that there is no need to repeat the 
character in the ſame bar, though the altered note ſhould oc- 
cur more than once; but if another note ſhould follow in the 
ſame bar, on the ſame place with the altered note, and it be 
proper that the latter be reſtored to its natural place, it is ne- 
ceſſary to contradict, or take off the effect of the ſharp, or the 
flat, which hath formerly taken place; and this we do by 'pre- 
fixing another character, called a natural. See Plate V. Ex. 
XXXVIII. with the following annotations, 


203. ANNOTATIONS to Exam, XXXVIII. 

This example conſiſts of a treble part, with a fundamental 
baſs ſubjoined ; not with intent to be performed along with it, 
but only to ſhew the derivation of each paſſage in the upper 
part from the cadences which take place in this baſs. Tt is to 
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69 
be obſerved, that the mood of time is here ſextuple, or double- 
triple of crotchets in a bar, which is of the ſame nature as the 
ſimple triple, the bars being only put at the end of every two 
meaſures, Art. 8 5. This renders the middle of every bar ac- 
cented in the ſame manner with the beginning, and con ſequent- 
ly gives us the opportunity of making two cadences in each bar, 
which are refered to by the letter H, I, K, &c. as before. 
At H, the treble aſcending from the 7th to the K, implies a 
regular cadence on the ſame K: but the diſſonant ſeventh muſt 
not be added to the leading chord, becauſe it is the beginning 
of the ſtrain, and therefore the firſt note, G, of the baſs bears 
only its own perfect chord, and needs not to be figured, 
At I, the ſame cadence is again repreſented, though in a 
more vague manner, by the treble aſcending from the 2d to 
the 3d; this motion being only accidental in that cadence, 
whereas the other, at H, is neceſſary, Art. 196; and it is con- 
ſiſtent both with reaſon and experience, that the cadence be 
moſt plainly implied in ſuch paſſages as are molt ſential to it. 
In truth, this paſſage at I might have a different fundamental 
baſs applied to it, without any impropriety ; but as we have 
yet ſpoke of nothing but regular cadences, we take this paſſage, 
at preſent, as belonging to a ſecond regular cadence on the K. 
AtK, the treble aſcends from the 3d upon the 4th, accent- 
ed, which is one of the neceſſary motions in a regular cadence 
upon the ſame 4th, as adjunt to the principal key; and there- 
fore ſuch a cadence muſt naturally take place here, as ſhewn in 
the ſubjoined baſs. For diſtinguiſhing the neceſſary motions 
in every cadence, it is to be obſerved that they always bear the 
ſame relations to the note on which the cadence is made, as 


-* Notwithſtanding the above aſſertion, that every occaſionally altered note will always be either the ſharp 4th, ſnarp 5th, or flat 1th of the natural ſcale, which takes 
place at the time, the reader need not to be alarmed at mecting ſometimes with the ſharp K, and even the ſharp 2d of the original ſcale, without any pre- 
paratory paſſages to denote the enterance of a neu key; for, in theſe caſes, he may ſafely conclude, that the key is altered, be the tranſition ever ſo abrupt | 
or unexpected. Some compoſers have endeavoured, by ſuch introductions, to give the hearers a happy ſurprize, but it ought to be done with great caution 


and ſkill. 
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they do to the k, fol the cadence u pon it, which we have for. 
merly deſcribed; it is the very ſame circumſtance, viz. the reſo- 


— of. a falſe 72 Art. 193. which renders theſe motions 


neceſſary in all ſuch cadences; and the falſe fifth being always 


between the third and the ſeventh of the leading chord, that 
third mult aſcend by a ſtep of a ſemitone, and become the fun 
damental ; and that ſeventh muſt deſcend one degree, and be- 


come the third, in the following chord: ſo that the neceſſary 
motions always lead to the fundamental and its third, viz. to 
the former by aſcending a ſemitone, and to the latter by de- 
ſcending either a ſemitone or a tone, as the ſcale allows. Thus 
in the cadence upon the adjunct 4th, ſuch as that now before 
us at K, the necoſſary motions are from the zd to the 4th 
aſcending, as it is in the treble part here, and from the) 7th 
to the 6th deſcending ; ; Whick, latter motion is ſeen in the treble 
at P; and though it does not appear here, yet it ought to be 
ſupplied by the accompanyment of the thorough-baſs. The 

22) wal of the flat ſeventh in the leading chord, agreeable to 
2 5 was obſerved, Art,. 201, is ſhewn by the character pre- 
fixed tothe figure 7, over the baſs note; it being neceſſary that 


the exiſtence ot an altered note, when any ſuch takes place, ei 


ther in the 7718 or in any part of the accompanyment, ſhould 
be denoted b 7 i the manner of figuring the baſs; ; as we ſhall ex- 
plain in cour 

At L, the treble aſcends from the 4th to the ith, which 
repreſents a cadence upon the adjunct 5th, being a neceſſary 
motion in that cadence. The ſharp, character is here occaſio- 
nally prefixed to the 4th of the treble, which now ſtands as a 
greater third, ia the leading. chord of the 2F, as obſerved, Art. 


201. and this occaſional alteration of the third to the baſs note, 
is ſhewyn, in the figuring, by the ſimple character placed above the 


note, itbeing underſtood that a ſharp, or flat, or natural; thus plac- 
ed above a baſs: note, without any other figure following it, always 
refers to the third of the chord. The principal * note itſelf 
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becomes a ſeventh in this leading chord, in the accompanyment, 
and deſcends upon the 7th of the ſcale; which 1 is the other ne- 
ceſſary motion in this cadence, © 

AtM, the treble deſcends from the wat ach upon the 
30, which motion ſuggeſts a cadence upon the K: the natural 
character is prefixed to the 4th in the treble, to take off the ef- 
fect of the ſharp which appeared i in the former part of the bar; 
and the ſame character is alſo prefixed to the 7, in the figuring 
of the leading chord, becauſe the ſharp, which took place at L, 
proves to 'be the ſame degree with the ſeventh of this baſs- note. 

At N, the treble aſcends from the % 5th upon the 6th, 
thereby repreſenting a cadence upon the ſubſtituted 6th ; the 
occaſional ſharp taking place in the treble, and alſo above 
the baſs-note, in the very ſame manner as at L, only one de- 
gree higher. This cadence differs from the others, i in that the 


2d of the ſcale, which here ſtands as a ſeventh to the 3F, in 


the leading chord, deſcends by a ſtep of a full tone upon the 
K, thereby making a leſs third to the &, in the following 
chord, whereas in all the other cadences the ſeventh of the 
leading chord deſcends only a ſemitone, and becomes a greater 
third in the following chord, | | 

At O, the 5th is again tide natural, and the treble takes the 
fundamental progreſſion of a cadence upon the K. Here, of neceſ- 
ſity, the fundamental bafs takes the ſame notes with the treble, but 
the natural needs not be put before the baſs. note, becauſe the 
ſharp, which took place upon the ſame degree, in the former 
part of the bar, has not appeared in the baſs, but only in the fi- 
guring ; and as theſe figures relate only to the upper parts, which 
are played with the right-hand, a change among the figures 
is not ſuppoſed to influence the following real notes of the baſs, 
which belong to the left hand, in playing a key'd inſtrument. 

At P, a cadence is made upon the 4th, as already obſerved, 
in ſpeaking of the paſſage at K. | 

AtQ the treble moves from the Gth to the 7th, which is 
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Char. VIII. . Of occaſionally altered Notes 


not a neceſſary motion in any cadence, but may accidentally re- 


preſent a cadence upon the 5th, in the ſame manner as that at 


I, repreſented a cadence on the K, and for the ſame reaſon we 
here conſider it as part of ſuch a cadence. Here, though the 
7th in the treble be reſtored to its natural place, which was af · 


fected with a flat, the laſt time it occurred, yet the interpoſition of 
the bar hinders that flat from affecting the preſent note, ſo that 
there is no occaſion for the natural character here; yet to prevent 


the miſtake which might other wiſe happen, thro' the inadvertency 
of a performer, it is not amiſs to inſert the character in ſuch a 


place as this; and we often meet with inſtances, in the moſt 


correct pieces of muſic, of characters inſerted, where, according 


to the ſtricteſt rules, they might be left oult. 
The paſſage at R, makes the final cadence on the key. 
204. When muſic is ſet in a tranſpoſed key with ſharps, as 
in Exam, XXXIX. the occaſional & 4th, and r5ͤth, are de- 
noted in the ſame way as in the natural key; but the þ 7th is 
here made by rendering the 7th natural, which is originally 


ſharp at the cliff, So that here the flat character is ſupplied 


by the natural contradicting a ſharp at the cliff. | 
On the contrary, when muſic is ſet in a tranſpoſed key with 

flats, as in Exam, XL, the h 7th is denoted the ſame way as 

in the natural key; but the x 4th is expreſſed by rendering the 


4th natural, which is originally flat at the cliff. The & 5th, if 


there be no more than two flats at the cliff, will take its own 
proper character, as in Exam. XL. but if there be three or 
more flats at the cliff, the 5th of the ſcale will be one of the 


uſed to expreſs the 5th allo, 
Upon the whole, it is to be remembered, that the true mean- 


ing of the natural character is ambiguous, and depends entire- 
ly upon what: precedes it. A natural, contradifling a flat, is 
to be locked upon as an occaſional ſharp; but when it contra» 
diets a ſharp, it is, in effect, an occaſianal flat. | 


in the natural and tranſpoſed Keys. 71 


205. The reader will take notice that our chief deſign in 
the preceding part of this chapter has been to point out what 
motions in the treble are neceſſary in each regular cadence, and 
what are only accidental; and it is worth while to obſerve, up- 
on the whole, that the aſcent or deſcent of a ſemitone, upon an 
accented: part of the meaſure, always is, or may be, eſteemed 
a neceſſary motion in a regular cadence : the aſcent or deſcent 
of a full tone is never more than accidental in ſuch a cadence, 
except in the caſe of the 2d deſcending upon the K, in a ca- 
dence upon the 6th, as explained in ſpeaking of the paſſage 
at N. 31 „„ 51 r F368 . 

It may not be improper to obſerve alſo that the example, a- 
bove refered to, is very far from being a piece of good muſic, 
the treble part is but barely tolerable along with the baſs, and 
quite ſhocking when alone. To make good muſic there muſt 


bean agreeable variety of air and movement in the leading part, 


and at the ſame time a natural, eaſy ſucceſſion of chords in the 
thorough baſs; the powers of melody and harmony muſt con- 
ſpire together for this purpoſe. Now, one of the principal re- 
quiſites in melody is variety of diviſion, which reſults from the 
breaking and ſubdividiug the ſucceſſive bars or meaſures, in ſe- 
veral different manners; of which the example before us is to- 
tally deſtitute; and in regard to the harmony, the attention is 
too much hurried from one cadence to another; we have no 
ſooner felt the cadence upon one key, than we are obliged to 
quit it, in order to purſue another, and this next juſt ſer ves us 
the ſame way. This makes the ſucceſſion of chords ſeem wild 


flat notes; and then the natural, contradicting a flat, muſt be and incoherent; and, inſtead of being pleaſed, we are rather 
puzaled to know what the ſounds mean, and how to reconcile 


them one with another. 310 | 
In order to obtain a more connected ſucceſſion of chords, 


and yet not wanting variety, it is neceſſary to admit of other 


kinds of cadences, beſides the perfect, already deſcribed, ſome 


of which ſerve to ſuſpend, and ſome to diſappoint the natural 


# 
F 
F 
; 
Eo 
| 
[| 
8 

i; 
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expectation of the ear, ſo as not to ſuffer our attention per- 


fectly to ſettle, either upon the principal key, or any other, 
until ſome certain phraſe or rain of the tune, Art. 103. be 
ſiniſned; or until the ſenſe of the words, ſet to muſic, may 
properly admit of a reſt or pauſe, | af 

206. The attention is kept in ſuſpence, by the cadence uſu- 
ally called irregular, which is juſt the regular cadence reverſed ; 
viz, the chord of the K, preceding or leading into that of the 
5th, inſtead of the '5F, leading to the KF, as in the regular 
cadence : and it is known by the fundamental baſs riſing a fifth, 
or falling a fourth, upon an accented part of the meaſure, 

In this irregular cadence the diſſonant ſeventh muſt not be 
added to the chord of the 5th, now uſed as a following chord, 


becauſe the proper uſe of diſſonances, in all caſes, is to excite 


an expectation of another chord to follow, in which the diſſo- 
nance ſhall be heard refolved, Art. 196. But here we are ſup- 


poſed to bring the harmony to a kind of pauſe, though not to 


a full concluſion; ſo that a diſſonance may here be more pro- 
perly added to the chord of the K, now uſed as a leading chord: 
and the proper diſſonance for this purpoſe is the added ſixth; 
of which we ſhall ſpeak below. | 

207. The regular cadence takes place occaſionally upon the 
ſame degrees of the ſcale, which are capable of leading in a re- 
gular cadence, as ſhewn above: ſo that as we have four regular, 
we have alſo four irregular cadences, repreſented, Exam. XLI. 
where each irregular cadence is ſo placed as to precede imme- 
diately the regular from whence it is derived, 
the notes which form the irregular cadences bear only their per- 
fect chords, in which caſe there is not any motion in the up- 


per parts which can properly be called neceſſary, becauſe there 


as no diſcord to be reſolved; and therefore we have put no tre- 
ble part above the fundamental baſs. 


208. The added ſixth in the leading chord of an irregular 5 
cadence is brought in by intermixing the irregular and a part 
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In this example 


Parr I. 


of the regular cadences together, in paſſing upon the K, or the 
5th : as both of theſe notes may be introduced by either kind 
of cadence. Thus the paſſage at I, in Exam, XXXVIII. which 
we there take as part of a regular cadence on the K, Art. 203, 
might be admitted in the treble, at the ſame time that the fun- 
damental baſs paſſes, by the irregular cadence, from the 4th up- 
on the K; and the paſſage at Q, in the ſame example, — 2 
take place, while the fundamental baſs paſſes, by the irregular 
cadence, from the K upon the 5th. In both theſe caſes the 
former notes of the treble would become added ſixths in the 
leading chords, and aſcend by one degree upon the third of the 
following chords; and this motion is the proper reſolution of 
the diſcord in the irregular cadence: we ſhall give examples 
hereafter. | Tz E S031 
209. The falſe cadence is a regular cadence diſappointed, by 
the fundamental baſs aſcending only one degree, inſtead of a 
fourth, and thereby introducing a fundamental note, a third 
below that which would have taken place, if the falſe cadence 
had not been admitted.  _—- Lo Hibs 51 
This paſſage is properly a gradation or tepping from the lead- 
ing chord of a regular cadence, upon the degree next above, 
and is chiefly practiſed from the K upon the 2d, in place of the 
regular cadence on the 4th ; and from the 5th upon the 6th, in 
place of the regular cadence on the K. The leading chord in 
this falſe cadence, or gradation, may bear an added ſeventh, 
the ſame as in the regular cadence ; becauſe the neceſſary moti- 
ons which reſolve the diſcord, as ſhewn above, may in this caſe 
be uſed, as they lead to the third and fifth of the following 
chord, | | | 
210. The fame kind of dradation from the chord of the 4th, 
upon that of the 5th, is often uſed in bringing the harmony to 
a kind of imperfect pauſe, or reſt, on the chord of the 5th : but 
although this paſſage is very frequently found in our muſic, yet 
it has not been ranked among the claſs of cadences, by the wri- 


Crap, VIII. 
ters on this ſubject, 284 therefore We ſhall not preſume to make 
innovations i in this e pect, but (hall give it the title which: Meſt 
occurred, of a 1 id oi o10 bir 
211. In this paſſage, the leading chord of the th may * 
kg" added ſixth, After, the, ſame manner as in the irregular ca- 
dence on the EK, mentioned, Art. 08; but with this diffe- 
rence in the movement of the upper parts, in order to form the 
following chord,, vig, here the 24; of the ſcale, Which makes 
the added ſixth, muff keep its place, and become a fifth; aud 
the K muſt deſcend, and become a third, in the following 
chord; "as reprelented at I, in, Exam, AHL Plat VI :; where- 
as in the irregülar a ence on the K, the ad aſcends upon the 
3d, while the K, kee bs its pl FRO BEI Ki fundamental, 
as ſhewn at Jo inthe ſame example. ach, gielq oa bo, : 
© The reader. will Ob ſerve, that; this 3 is in th 
G5 with a ſharp. pon. F, at the chf, and that the — 
one of the aboreineationed Father hile the,other, is ſhewn 
by "direfts : 1 a it s;uſefyl s remember, that in both theſe 
fbf s, the. diſcordant 9 — Which. exiſts between the 2d 
the ſcale and the K (landing as ſixth and fifth in the lead- 
Chord) 1 is reſolved, 5 one, its terms moving, a Heh far- 
r from t, 2 other and, in beth e the moying term 
gakes the third 1 in the following chord: and that whenever 
6 fundamental” "bears an ad ed ſixth, one or the other of 
on. motions, becomes neeſary, for the relglutog;ob the dif- 
cor IS iin ban nous) 
„ To accopnt. for this dall 99 * of the chord of the 
4f, with an added ſixth, it may be obſerved, that; this chord 
has an ambiguaus, or double ſung tal, as ſhewn, Axt. 178. 
and Exam. XXXVI, Our arteption is divided between the 
4th of the ſcale, and the ad; Apt 1 in pallng from this chord 
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upon the K, by the irregular cadence, our principal regard i is 
placed upon the th: hut in making a gradation/upon'the'xth, 
our attention is rather turned to the 2d; which, as we have 
formerly ſeen, ovght to precede the th, in a regular cadence. 
A. direct is placed at I, in Exam. XLII. upon the zd, in the 


fundamental baſs, to exemplify this matter. ee 


There are other ways of diſappointing both the regular and 


irregular cadences, but being very ſeldom admitted at the con- 
cluſion of a phraſe, where a formal cadence is ok ers we 


9 


ſhall paſs them over at preſet. vainnty 


11:21 3a To make an end of this Jiſquiſition eee ee 
ces, let the following account of all the fundamental paſſages, 


which ꝭ/have already been explained, be well obſervee.. 
From the K /, as a leading chord, wel can make an irregu- 
of lar cadence on the th, a regular cadetice: on the 4th; 'ora 
falſe cadence on the 2d, of the ſcal . nt ni 
From the 5th y, as a leading chord, we can make a regular 
cadence on the K, an irregular cadence on the 2d, or a falſe 


cadence on the Gth. £3 7 0 ai wont} #22 bs 9 1600 1 297 44 4341 2 181 4 it 
From tlie thy, as a leading chord, we can make 1 irregu. 
lar cadence on the K, or à gradation on the Stu. 


From the 2d, we may make a regular es the:3th. 


From the 6th V. we may make an irregular cali on the 


30 151 ans gegs lriget © {1} 23118282 ent 
From the 3d y, we may make a regular een on hs th, 
or a falſe cadence on the df “ 


In exery regular and falſe cadence the proper diſcord inthe 
laing chord is the added ſeventh; and in the irregular ca- 
denee and gradation, the added ſixth: yet theſe added | difcords 


may be left out, and in many cafes it is n 6 to Yo) ſo; of 
n, * . wO > nens -H 


36 it; 
(6.0114 211 lo ignmsb 


© This liberty of 2 che chord of we. 4 5 vith an added dach, either as * — to - K f or the 5 i is called, by 75 Trench theoriſts, le * em- 


ploj de la diſſonance. ''- > 
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If theſe paſſages be well remembered, we ſhall have little fur- 


p difficulty in aſſigning the proper fundamental progreſſions 
for the beginnings and middle parts of Harmonic Fogg where 
no formal cadence is expected. 


24. In an harmonic phraſe it is 290 natural to diſpoſs the 
ſucceſlive chords fo, that every fundamental paſſage from one 
chord to another, may be an mitatim of ſome of the above de- 
ſcribed cadences; eſpecially the paſſages from an unaccented'toan 
accented note: as from the end of one bar or meaſure to the be- 


ginning of the next: and ſuch diipoſnions become the more 


neceflary as the movement is flower. In the common pfalm 
tunes, for inſtance, there is ordinarily a gating imitated at e- 
very bar; and theſe imitations are often introduced, without 
altering any of the degrees of the ſcale; although ſome occaſi- 
oba! alteration would be neceſſary to make the cadence perfect 
in its kind. Thus the paſſage from the 3d to'the-6th — 
ed, or from the Gth to the 3d accented; is often admitted with. 
out altering the 3th; though the former imitates a regular, and 
the latter an irregular cadence, in both of which the &5thils 
an eſſential note Art. 204, and 407. The fame- Uderey _ 
be uſed in other imitations, as we: ſhall ſce below, 15: 
216. The movement of the fundamental baſs is leſs refti&t- 
44 10 paſſing from an accented to an unaccented note; and e- 
ſpecially after a cadence has been heard upon the former, becauſe 
then the harmony is brought to arkind:; of pauſe, andiweiare 


not much concerned about the congexion;- yet euen in theſe 


caſes there are ſeveral cautions neceſſary, in order to produce 
ceahle effect, which we ſhall endeavour to explain in 
coprſe, | It will not be diſagreeable to the, reader, in the mean 
lime. to ſee a little of the -afplication of what is already faid; 
in ſome familiar examples. We ſhall begin with the fun 
damental of the natural ſcale aſcending and deſcending, as re- 
preſented in the latter part of Exam. XLiIiIIf. 


an 


- from the 5th/ to the 4thf, 


PLT I. 
216. The natural ſeale, conſiſtis og of eight were ve ſounds, 


hen performed in u Now! manner, as denoted by the minims, 


divides into two phraſes of four ſounds each, both aſcending 
and deſcending, as ſhewn by the dotts in this example: and 
the expectation of cadences falls particularly upon the conclu ſi- 
on of each of theſe phtaſes, which we here refer to, by the let: 


ters K, L. M, W:: . 290 


e Fach of the Phraſes in this example ends with a DA ca. 
dence, iz. 1 
At K, a 1 lte See is made on the adjunct ah; 
At L. the fame is made on the principal . 
5 AG M; the ſame is made on the adjupct 5th; oy ' . 
At N, che final cadenee is made on the key: 8 
4000 it is plain, from what is formerly laid down, that the.c ca- 
dences at K and L are im plied in the motion of the treble, and 
that at N is neceſſary for 5 concluſſon: but it remains 
to be ſhe ]., Why the paſlage in the treble,” from the 6th v pou 
the Sith of the Teaſe, at M,”cov1d not with equal propriety hay 
bees: reſered to an irregular cadence upon the K; as, by 
doing; che enterance of the altered note in the accompanyment, 
denoted ne the & in the figurigg, would have been prevented, 
and; of conſt ſequence, the original key more ſtriftly retaine 
For this p we may obſerve, according to Art. 213 an 
214. that every fundamental paſſage in this example imitates 
ſome cadence; as will eaſily appear upon the Mlighteſt exami- 
nation : and although this reſtriction is not always indiſpenſi ble, 
yet, in general, the leſs we deviate from it, the more eaſy and 
atural is the ſucceſſion. Now, having paſſed, in imitation of 
the irregular cadence, from the K /, upon the thy, at the two 
firſt notes of the phraſe M, we cannot take the ath for the 
next fundamental note, in order to form the irregular cadence 
on the K, without deſtroying the connexion; as the paſſage 
25 not repreſent any cadence. 


Cuar. VIII. 
But thisi is not all; for there are other reaſons why the sth.myſt 
not be followed by the.4th i as eee de of which 
we ſhall ſpeak hereafter... 69-31. h ind tide ec 
It is on the ſame account, that we "refer the 1 from. the 
Ath upon the 3d of the ſcale, at the beginning of, the next 
phraſe N, to a; regular cadence on the wherein the 4th, be- 
| Cars. 2 ſeventh in the LENS: chard # the 5 Os 2238 han 


ww 4 4 


TEES more e variety, and 3 hive been more « wed 
not the preceding chord of the 5th / at M, e its admiſ- 
ſion. The next example XLUL, will lofficieptly illyſtrate! this 


matter. on SC oo _ 
SF, This example conſiſts 5 7 of Gx = In 9 
and the expectation of cadences falls, upon the two-laſh, notes 


in each. phraſe, as ſhewa,by.the Abies betters O. F. QR. 

The paſſage in the treble from the 3d to the 4th, in the | 
phraſe O, which natorally repreſents a regular cadenre on the 
ſame 4th. /, as at K is here diſappointed, by introdncing, in 
5 {s, an Wi of the . FAECRS on pig — — 


6 * „% „% i 43-3 4 


mental tries boo, the — moving AK he regular 2 — 
while the treble makes a gradation on the 5h, ＋ the leading 
chord bas a double fundamental, as hen by the direct. 

The, diligent reader will probably have obſerved, that the 


Tame double fundamental is alſo repreſented in the phraſe L, 


and a queſtion may occur, which it will he very proper to os 
ſwer, before we proceed, viz. Why is the 4th ernene 
governing fundamental at L. and the ad at O.; for, ee c. 


paſſage, an . of the two is allowable, according to the rules 


25 


— 


— 
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already laid dowu? For anſwer, let it be. abſerved, that this 


ought to be the caſe, whenever diſſonant chords of an ambigu- 
ous fundamental are intraduggd, as hinted, r 187. and to 


account for the preference due Wo one of, theſe fundamentals, 


rather; 720 the Manne the tg caſes noy before us, we muſt 
further obſerve, that a cynſacution of perfect concords, vig, 


octayes or. Afths, between, the treble and the fundamental baſs 
| Lu e tq. be avoided, hen it can be dong, without tranſgreſ. 


fing other rules. Now, had. the ad taken place at L, chere 
would have, been two conſecutive fifths, at the paſſage from the 
ue 20;f :;; and, If, the 4th. bad taken place at O, there 
. have been two conſecutive OE. at the Paſſage from 

it toithe»5thf - $39 at 247 3h. 
There is a boy of 700 80d cakes Wel in ſuch con 
tions, w which ehe 15 neceſſary. jo, 17 705 Wem as much 

an poſſihſe. Ne 1 51 

The firſt, four notes of — phraſe p. 995 E 57650 FO ohe 


ſame way 4s at L, but the, laſt two are. here taken as part of a 
regular, ace on the .5th, in which the K in the treble be: 


comes a ſeventh in the leaging chord, and deſcends upon the 
7th of the ſcale, now takenng a third in the, following chord, 
T he, irregular. cadence. might have been uſed in this paſſage, 
the ſang way, as at the beginping of theiphraſe M: but the 


regular is preferable, becauſe it is better to vary the harmony, | 


upon the xepetition of the fame note in the, treble, where it 
can conveniently be done: and if the irregular: cadence! had 
been uſed at N of this phraſe, the two ſucceſſive 
K's, in the treble, muſt have been both refered, to the K, 
The phraſe Q ends with a cadence on the th, Which obliges 
us to take! the preceding 5th, in the treble, as; belonging to the 


i ang in order todo this, we mult not refer the 6th, which 
goes before it to the 2d f, as at M, becauſe the deſcent, from 


the 2d to the K, could got be allowed in the fundamental 
baſs, j in, this place, ang therefore we here make the 6th itſelf 1 
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fundamental, age, of the falſe We And ors 
the paſſage, from this 6th to the K. dbes not imitate ar 
dence, yet it is Htowable here, bethtiſe of the divIded t 2 
on which the falſe cadence creates; #s ſhewn by the dife&? ad* 
ed in this place; Ia truth, the attention may at any Hine be 
ſuppoſed to be divided between the futdamental, wHRh'would 
naturally have taken . tet and that which is igtroduced, part- 
ly unexpected, by falſe "eadente; Art. 2 nch ie lis of 
conſequence to obſerve, that immediately after an. Tac falſe 
cadence, we may- ptoteed, if it be convenient, in t every fame 
manner as if the N cadence had not deen interey ted #t 


POSI ST 1 GY 1 Di ge 


At the betas of the next 2 R, the Fw offi res 
fered to the 4th / The 5th aud Ath are taken as at Q and 
the 3d, 2d, and K are uſed as at N, which finiſhes the Train. 

It is expected, that the reader will carefully obſerve heſe dif. 
ferent uſages of the ſame note it different occurrences; and 
thut, if he nd his ideas of theſe matters any way confuſed, 
he will not only take the trouble of reading over again, from 
Art, 206. but alſg of copying catefully the feale” and the 
Exam, XLIII,. with his own haud; which; if he neglects to 
do, and attempts to proceed without' a a pretty clear Knowlege 
of what is paſt, let him not blame the author for writing u un! 
uriger if he ſHould find himſelf bewildered hereafter. 

278. Hitherto we have ſeen the treble moving only by fi 11 
gls degrees; the Exam XLIV. Hhich is the fundameftal of 
York tune, ſhews 4 little of the manner of proceeding when 
the treble thoves by leaps, This, and all other common mea- 
fare pſalm- tunes, being ftrains of g and of 6 fyllables alternate 
ly,” the enpectation of cadences fulls upon the mitdle of the 
firſt and third lines, ind at the end of every line” ag hewn by 
the letters 8. T. W K., J. i N n ee 25 

It is allowable, when the gebe abies by leaps, to ech one 
the ſame fandamentil througli a whole bar, if the notes ol the 


4 * Z » "% * „ 
N 1 N 4 « T7 BEE, 3 
Yom e "Parr 1, 


treble will admit of it, as 185 frequently done in this example; 
but k is better that à ne chord ſucceed" at the beginning "of 
War next bar, when it can properly be introduce. 
Ae and at X the fundamental baſs'is made to eich! 
274 che Teading note an octave below that which went 
in order to help the two conſecuttve fifths, between the 
baſs and treble, becauſe the contrary motion partly compenſates 
ft ine ant of variety in fueh paſſages; but it would be ſtill 
bettet if the courfe of the treble were altered, ſo as to avoid the 
e6tiſer FIX 2 U ay eg a on; 
"0 At U. there is a cenfsev nen of des! which is reitlecin 
in the ſume mannner by contrary motion; bot in this place we 
commonly ſee the X 4th, in the Place of the 2d, in the treble, 


Wiebe is Better. * le 
1g Before we quit! ths eumpiev ni AY 1 


* il will bot be imp? 


explained DEI TE 391 5 ai4 jg e ien nin 

At K the leading chord of the regu ilar cadence on the at 
left Without an 20d ſcrenth; bot at 'S'and W the ſerenth 
added? and to accoumt fer this it muſt be obſerved,” that the 


y Ich of the ſcale otight not to take plate in a chord, when the | 


natural 5th" has been heard in the chord immediately precet- 
ing; becauſe the p age from the natural to the h 7th is diſa- 
le or inharmonitul. The ſame may be obſer ved of the 
paſſages from the X 4th to the natural 4th; and from the & 5th 
tothe natural sth. Now, in the phraſe K, the natural 


sceckng the cadenee ; but at $ and W it has not been hear 
The ſeventh is not added to the firſt note of the phraſe L., 
botli becauſe a formal cadence is not here expected, and alſo 
becauſe ſuch a ſeventh muſt have deſcended; and met the treble 
upon the 6th of the ſcale, which 6th being employed as a third, 
ts ele following fundamental, ought not to be doubled. 


opet to ſhew why ſeveral omiſſions take 
plice in this figuring. of *theſe baſſes, "Which have not yet bern 


7th has been heard'as a greater third to the thy, in the chord 
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Char. VIII. 


At Q the ſame ſeventh is omitted for no other reaſon but to 
prevent the cadenee from being too concluſive; for it requires 
ſome fill and caution in the uſe of the regular cadence on the 
ath, leſt it ſhould” deſtroy the expectatibn of the” principal 
key; and there is leſs hazard of this in' the other regular ca- 
dences. One realon' is that the principal key, though it be 
retained in memory, yet reconciles itſelf to our ima AS 


ory gination, as 
a fifth to the Atk Az if the cadence on the 4th be too formally 
made, or too-oftenYepetted.” ft 55720 07 1, 
At T and X the ſixth is not added to the chord of the. K, 
leading in the irregular cadence, becauſe that ſixth, joined With 
the gth of the ſcale, muſt have aſcended to the ſeventh, while 
the 5th had kept its place; but here the 5th does not keep its 
place, but deſcends upon the 2d, in the treble part: and there 
fote the diſcord is omitted, becauſe it could not be properly 
reſolved.: ; 1 tt! 81903 fy L 4 öh 15 03 1250 21.905 
In the phraſe Q the ſeventh is not added to the gthy, lead- 
ag in a falſe cadence on the 6th; becauſe the treble deſcends 
from the 7th to the Gth of the ſcale; whereas the addition of 
the ꝗth of the ſcale, as a ſeventh to the leading chord, would 
require the 7th of the ſcale to aſcend into tbe . 
In the phraſe L, the thy, which precedes the cadence, is 


figured with 6 only, inſtead of 6 and 5, as at I; the fifthbe-. 


ing left out in this chord; becauſe, if it were admitted, along 
with the ſixth; it muſt neceſſarily deſcend upon the'7th oft 

ſcale, but the treble aſcends upon the ſame 7th, and therefore 
this omiſſion takes place here, to prevent the neceſſity of dou- 
bling the 7th, The ſame is to be obſer ved of the thy, in 
the phraſe P. N | ' fl „ ; 1 221270 i! * Tt 5 po 4 a ; 
.. In the phraſes R. T. X. and J. the 4th /, leading in the 
irregular cadence, bears only its perfect chord, without the 


added ſixth, as at H: becauſe, in theſe paſſages, the treble de- 
ſcends upon the 3d of the ſcale, and if the added fixth Were 


U 


— 


nſcd, it muſt aſcend upon the ſame 3d. 
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Various Reaſons for Omiſons in the Chords of a Fundamental Baſs. 
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ot only ſuch as are 
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21 - {ar le len Bet wat, 
24e. Fo ſupport" the affection, at not only ſuch 
complete judizes of harmony, Bit even all who'have any enjoy: 
ment of muſie, although they be quite ighorant of its prin- 
ciples, dp Haturally conceive the ſucceſſive'ſounds as belonging 
to ſome fundamental progreſſion, we may. obſerve, that while 
a man of a good natural turn for muſic, without any fare 
ther acquirements, ſings 4 tune, ſhould another Aa the 
proper fundamental of each ſound, as a baſs, the ſinger would 


. 


immediately find additional pleaſure ariſing from the perception 
of the harmonious' relations between his, ſounds and this baſs; 
he would be able to attend_ to this baſs Without any hazard of 
loſing,” of Being pu cut "Ris rune; on the contrary, ſuch ſub. 
joined ſounds Would rather ſ 1 a ad guide him to a more 
juſt kee of bi og part. Theſe arc as ufc 
ai . . nanny ES ee. 
221. Han objector ſhould ſay, © I can ſing ſeveral tunes as 
« well as one of you who underſtand muſic, and I know no- 
„thing about it, neither am I ſenſible of 48) regard paid to 
« any other ſounds, except thoſe of the tune, as they ſucceed 
ne another; what'influence then can theſe other ſounds you 
«a Fanden ralf have ipon my voice 2” Our anſwer is, that 
their 'inflaence may take place, juſt as effectually, when we are 
not 4pprized of it, as when we are; there are numbers of cu- 


1 7 * 


feomary operations, both of mind and body, which we perform, 


without ever ſtudying the philoſophical principles of the mat · 
ter. Thus we ſtand and walk, &c. without any knowlege 
of the laws of gravity and motion; we converſe in our mother - 
tongue, without ſtudying grammar; argue, without under: 
ſtanding logic, &c. ; and. thus we ſing, in conformity to cer- 
rain fundamental progreſſions, even' although we are quite in: 
ſenſible of their influence, * TERS 9 50 
222. By comparing che Farious effects of the ſounds of the 
natural ſcale,” as mentioned, Art. 21 and 22, and the proper- 
ties of ſounds* conceived as parts of ſome fundamental chord, 


55 
oy 


Art 141, With the examples aft adduced, we ſhall Gad abun- 


dant reaſon to conclude, that every ſinger who 1 po 
effects, does really, in ſome degree, adopt 4 

progreſſion, Thus, we ſce, in Nam. XLII. that the Foal 
note of the natural ſcale has i its own XP chord, and that "the 
gh of the ſcale ſlands as a fiſth in the chord of the K/ | in a- 

cending, and has its own & P chord. in deſcending 971 

the 3d and 7th of be, ſcale fand as 
chords of the K and of the 95 el 
deſcending: now, it was obſerved, 


eater. thirds in the 10 
pol yely, both agar 
Art. 141. that e pada- 


mental 21 chord, is bold and commanding, and its third 


ſu pplicative ; and from hence we may. 1275 147 at the ho 
effect of the K, and of the 5th, 23 55 eee of 


the and 7th, as hinjed, / Art. 21 
the end n 3575 


P ord 2 14 Eire to Art. 14 1. 1 564 mY 4th i is 7058057 1 
5 op bro ta 257 W hen ag OL IF an 1 1 754 in 


0 f is, in og nee . pra w - it ha TTY 
fth. in the 


greater wed] in the 
Gord of lis er hich will frequeady prelent 
223. Another o eryation, whic wi requent y. pre at its 
ſelf to all oh eb are en; ged i in teachin iqueny poet ſing, 
tends directly to the confirmation of e inciples. 75 will 
often happen, that before a perſon begins to apply himſelf pro- 
fefſedly to 775 to fog, he will have: partly got ſeveral tunes 
"Wi ear, in ſome: pa ſages of w ich it js ten to one that. he 


ai 9. 


| Rig Ee; *ither copying the errors of thoſe whom he Wh 


Of Fundamental Pragteſſam nds 


Par I. 


been acc ak ha or xunging TEETER of bis own, 
through the im perfection ↄf his memory and if his erroneous 
bates be ſuch as require ee geceſſion different from 
real. tune, it is with the 255 eateſt difficulty he can be brought 
io crrelt them; but if the fundamental ſucceſſion be the ſame; | 


be wr Hog. right ee 4: the kerlt tial. juſt as calily as 


"The Age of correfliog the errors;of ſach-an untaught 
ſinger is yet more increaſed, if his falſe notes belong to a more 

V fundamental ſuccaſon, than the trap ones; which often 
happens. For inſtance, .2 whole congregation will very fre- 
quenly conclude a line of a pſalm - tune, hy aſcending from the 
7th to the K, when the real tune deſcends from the K to the 
th; and in. this caſe the wrong notes ſuggeſt a regular cadence 
on the K. and the right notes belong to a cadepce on the 5th; 
and it is next to an impoſſi bility to correct this fault; for the 
regular cadence is ſo natural in itſelf, and ſo intimately con- 


nected with that part of the tune, according to their way; that 


nothing elſe will ſatisſy chem in its place. Lou may eaſily bring 
hem,, to uſe the 5th. in place of the 7th, or to take any 
the other motions = repreſent the ſame cadence; hut 
nothing will be duden Which wn be reconciled to that 


. m palſagr. 


284. Upon theſe principles ws, may; . A. 3 
of. the various taſtes of perſons who have a natural turn for 
muſic, but unimproved by practice. Such perſons adopt, and 


become familiarized with ſome fundamental paſſages, which 


correſpond with the fayourite tunes they are accuſtomed to hear; 
and when a new tune preſents itſelf, which can eaſily be re-. 
conciled with their favourite fundamental Faſſages; they are im- 
megiately en but if this cannot be done, they are perplex · 
ed and though, at the ſame time, perhaps the rcal 
fundameatal 8 of ſuch a tune may be quite eaſy and 
natural 1 in itſelf, and ſufciently.obvious to another beater.: 


_ Gaze, VIII. 


more uaſkilful ſort are delighted with a new tune at the firſ 

hearing, and why it becomes more agreeable after ſeyeral repe- 
titions, when they,begin to know the air of # : for, in truth, 
the proper effect of every ſucceſſive found, which hag a conſi- 
derable influence in the air of a tune, depends upon the fun- 
damental progreſſion; and this is. not always ſo iofallibly ſug- 
geſted at once, to an_unexperienced bearer, but that his firſt 
conceptions are either yague and undetermined, or perhaps erro- 
neous and inconſiſtent with the true air of the tune; and there: 
fore need to be re-examined and correfted by frequent trials, 


before he can ſufficiently, rely on them. be 


a LS If Fit 2010743 213 $794 18415 
The more expert muſician is ſeldom-at any loſs for a proper 


fundamental progreſſion, and therefore enters immediately into 
the ſpirit. of any new piece which occurs. Monſieur Raman 


4 - 


ha ©; £.3# a i _— vs Lats 193 A 3 1. 1444 111 PEP * wag 5+ x 
undoubtedly ſpeaks from experience when he ſays, in his Prin- 


- 


to go along with the treble, while the latter is performed tin. 
gly without. any accompanyment : and this proficiency, is the 
very maſter piece of the kill of muſic ; , which, however, rare, 
is nevertheleſs, jp ſome degree attainable, by all who have a 
natural taſte, if its principles be duly attended to, in the courſe 


ciples of compoſition, that a man may 7zel the bals which 1780 
n- 


* 


of practice. 


z %% ²⅛ , ß . 2 DRAG! 
225. The moſt natural and eaſy ſucceſſons of ſounds, for 


the human voice, are thoſe which aſcend or deſcend by the ſin- 
gle degrees of the ſcale, and not by leaps: and hence it follows, 
that theſe ſucceſſions ſoon become familiar to every one, who 


either practiſes or kears-vocal muſic ;' and, of coprie, the fun - 


damental paſſages belonging to ſuch ſucceſſions, become equal 
ly familiar; though, Perhaps, the ſinger is quite inſenſible of 
them. This remark may ſerve to prove the uſefulneſs and 
neceſſity of a thorgygh knowlege of the proper fundamental 


progreſſions, while the treble moves by ſingle degrees only; 


- 1 * 


| Remarkable Circumſtances ocrounted farg on the foregoing Principles. 29 


becauſe ſuch progreſſions cannot fail of being obyious, to every 
hearer, for the abavementioned reaſons. * 
236, Fe ſhall ow proceed 19.hecxplan 

paſſages which are, allowable in fundamental baſſes. 
Aſthough thoſe fundaweptal paſſages which, imutare the ca» 
dences, as explained aboye, are generally the moſt natural, yet 
the ſacceſhon, af chords is not, ſo ſtricthy limited, but that, 


4 a 


where a formal cadence is not expected, and if neither diſſo- 


V 


every ſueceſſiye fundamental bear on e e chord, 
hard to any other, provided there be one ſound, common to 
both 3; which, by continuing; aper the fame degree, nee 


ſuch as the ſcale: allows, we. may freely pa 


the two ſucceſſive chords; and. ſuch a ſound is called, by the 
rtifts,..a holding note, 750005 af tr tofs Cont 1158 nen 
Conformable to this principle of connexjon by 4 holding note, 

25 1 1 that the fundamental baſs. may either aſcend or de- 
cen 


ſame thing, the fundamental baſs may move by leaps of any 
kind, but not by ſingle degrees ; becauſe in all leaps; there 
will, at leaſt, be one holding note to connect the following 
with the preceding chord. — If the fundamental baſs riſe. a 

third, or fall a ſixth, the third and fifth of the preceding chord 

will be both continued, and become the fundamental and third. 
in that which follows; if the fundamental baſs riſe a fourth, 
or fall a fifth, the octave of the former fundamental is held on, 
and becomes a fifth to the latter : if the fundamental baſs riſe, 


a fifth, or fall a fourth, the fifth of the former chord is held on, 


and becomes a fundamental; and if the fundamental baſs riſe 
a ſixth, or fall a third, the octave and third of the former fun- 


damental are both held on, and become third and fifth to the 


. * * 4 
66 114 1 
* + 
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to the explanation of ſome other 


ſcend by a leap of a ſixth, or fifih, or fourth, or third; pro- 
vided it does not touch the 7th. of the ſcale; or, which is the 
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227. This idea of the connexion of chords is well vorthy 
of the learner's notice, although jt is not 4"Tufficiebt foundati- 
on for a fatisfaftory account of all the fundamental progteſſi- 
ons which are prefered in practice; becauſe we often paſs from 
one chord to another when there is no holding vote, as in the 
falſe cadence ; and eyen When there are holding notes, thoſe 
chords are found to be nearer related which haye but one, as 
when the fundamental baſs” riſes or falls a fifth, than thoſe 
which have two, as when the fundamental baſs riſes ot falls a 
third; contrary to what might be expected, if the holding note 
were the ſole cauſe of the connexion: Beſſdes, in many paſ- 
ſages, and 'particolarly in the perfect regular cadence, it is a 
matter of indifference whether'the 5th of the ſcale, Which is 
the holding note, be heard at all in the following chord, or 
not, See Art. 192. And if the connexion of the two chords, 
which form this cadenee, were owing to this holding note; its 
exiſtence in the actompanyment' might ſeem to be more ne- 
ceſſary For theſe and other reaſons we have concluded it more 
proper to repreſent the imitation of cadences as the moſt natural 
law of findamental progreſſions; in preference to the connexi- 
on by holding notes; as this latter may be ſufficient in the 
middle parts of a phraſe, "but, is a circumſtance of little or 
no im portance in'a cadence, 1 „ An: 7795 
228. We account, then, 
the baſs, to be an imitation of a regular or irregular cadence : 
the 'Jeap of a third or ſixth is allowed, by reaſon of the hold- 
ing notes: the riſing of a' ſecond. imitates the falſe cadence 
or gradation; and the falling of a ſecond, which occurs more 
rately than any of the former -, may be admitted only after a 
chord of an ambigious or double fundamental, or after an oc-· 


- */Monſiew D*Mlembert, in tis Element de Muſique, concludes the falling of a ſecond to be diſallowed in à fundamental paſß on any occaſion : but we beg 
leave to diſſent from him in this particular; for reaſons which will probably appear:ſufficient;- 05 UI GG LH I 1 


0 Fundamental Progreſſions. 


VVV 
every leap of a ſourth or fifth, in 


8 


PART I. 


caſionally altered note has taken place, as we have now to kx. 
5 229. It was formerly hinted, Art. 217. in ſpeaking of the 
phraſe Q. that immiediately after the falſe cadence has been uſed 
we may proceed, in the fame manner as if the regular cadence 
had not been interrupted at all. Hence it follows, that after 
the Gch Has been introduced in the fundamental baſs, by means 
of the falſe cadence, e may immediately deſcend to the thy, 
becauſe the paſſage from the K, which in this caſe claims a 
part of our attention, upon the ſame 5th, is very natural. We 
muſt obſerve farther, that ſo long as we ſtritly retain the prin- 
cipal key, the chords of that key, and of its two aqjuncts, will 
be ſo ready to I ry themſelves to our imagination, on all oc- 
caſions, that whenever the chord of the 6th / is brought in, 
either by means of the falfe cadence, or otherwiſe, the chord 
of the K will in ſome degree attract our attention as co-ex- 
iſting along with it. In the ſame manner the chord of the 
5th / will claim a part of our regard along with that of the 
3df, when the 5th is not occaſionally ſharpened. ' And the 
chord of the 4th f will be felt along with that of the 2dF, when 
the 4th is not occaſionally ſharpened. — So that in fact we 


have frequently chords of a double fundamental, when no diſ- 


ſonances are heard, owing to a natural propenſity of reconcil - 
ing every ſound we hear to one or another of theſe three prin- 
cipal chords, viz, to the chord of the K, or to that of the 


5th or that of the 4th, 


rom hence it follows, that as the fundamental baſs may 
deſcend from the 6th to the 5th, on account of the ambiguous 
fundamental of. the former chord; ſo, by parity of real, it 
may alſo occaſionally deſcend from the 2d to the K, or from 


42 


Crap. VIII. 


the zd to the 2d, if the accidental ſharp note do not take place 
in the former chords of ſuch paſſages: and it is not difficult 
to meet with examples of each of theſe progreſſions among the 
works of the very beſt compoſers. In like manner, the gradual 
deſcent from the 4th / to the 3d /, is allowed in paſſages 


where: the 6th may be ſuppoſed to attract part of our attention 


as a fundamental, along with the 4th ; which never falls to 
happen i in the following chord of a falle cadence on the 4th; 
and in ſome other caſes; ſo that, in fact, the fundamental baſs 
may acraſſanally make. a gradual deſcent, in the middle, of one con- 


nefted ſnirain, from any note except the N, and the 5th, From the 


K, ſuch a deſcent cannot be allowed, becauſe the 7th cannot be a 
fundamental ; and from the 5th ſuch a deſcent cauſes an inter- 
ruption, or breach, in the harmony; becauſe, according to the 
above principles, the connection in ſuch paſſages is owing to 
the third note in the former chord being taken as a co · exiſtent 
fundamental; which third being, in this caſe, the 7th of the 
ſcale; cannot be admitted as ſuch. 

In Exam. XLV. Plate VII. are nodal N 
of theſe deſcents, marked by the ſtars; which example, as far 
as it relates to this article, needs no other annotation, but that 
the directs, placed in the baſs, ſhew the co-exiſtent funden 
by means of which ſuch deſcents are allowed. 


230, In regard to the liberties which may be allowed in u 
fundamental baſs, when occaſionally altered notes take place in 


the accompanyment, we muſt obſerve, that ſuch notes being 

more diſtantly related to the principal key, and therefore — 
difficult both for the ſinger to execute, and for the hearer to 
reliſh, do naturally require to be followed by the next neareſt 


degree of the ſcale, as a kind of reſolution of the diſcord be- 
tween them and the principal key; whatever be the fundamen · 


tal of the chord for the time, Thus the & 4th naturally tends 


to the 5th, the % 5th. to the 6th, and the þ 7th to the 6th of 
X 


Of the POP of a. third or ſixth," and the Step of a ſecond. 981 


the ſcale: and the deſire of hearing ſuch notes properly follows) 
ed is ſometimes ſo prevailing as to ſuperſede all regard to the 
common rules of fundameatal progreſſions. For inſtance, if 
the 5th take place in one chord, we are not much concerned 
about — fundamental progreſſion, provided that particular 


note may be heard reſolv ed into the ſixth, in the next chord: 
ſo chat even in this caſe the fundamental baſs may ſometimes 


deſcend from the 3d to the 2d without cffence. Inſtances bf 
this paſſage, and others of the like kind, are to de e au- 


thorized by the moſt eminent compoſers. 7 6 


In Exam. XLVI. the & 5th is ie uc thete times in the 
accompanyment, and is always followed by a chord containing 
the 6th, as obſerved above. The two firſt paſſages repreſent 


a falſe, and a regular cadence; 3 the laſt, marked with a Nu is 


the deſcent propoſed. to he particularly. exemplified. An 


The leap of a falſe fifth, or tritone, is ilallowable in e | 
damental baſs, and when ſuch paſſages are Prarie in _ 


tharongh: baſs, they are to be eſteemed licence. 

231. There is ſomething peculiar in the manner of accom- 
panying theſe paſſages which are in ſome degree forced and un- 
natural, in order to make amends for that defect, as much as 
poſſible, which deſerves out notice the more, decauſe the beſt 


writers on thorough · baſs, in our language, nr not to have 


been fully appriſed of its importance and uſma. 

When the fundamental baſs falls a ſecond, om means of the 
third to the former chord being taken for à co-exiftent funda- 
mental, as in Exam. XLV. at the ſtars, it is better to omit the 
octave to the former fundamental note, and alſo to take the 
third uppermoſt in the chord, as often as: is convenient, as is 
ſhewn in that example; becauſe, by that means, the third is 
rendered more remarkable, and the ran into the next drein 
more natural and eaſy. 


The movement of the uppermoſt note of the chbrd; — * 
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contrary direction to the baſs, is andthe well known method 

of helping theſe paſſages; for the management of which, in all 

caſes where it may be neceſſary, we muſt refer to the authors 

who have treated expreſly on that ſubject. The Exam. XLV. 

and XLVI. may _ at preſent as — ot the way” of 
ing. 

232% It muſt be well ended, that theſe cues in 
which the fundamental baſs moves, either by the leap of a third 
or ſixth, or the deſcent of a ſecond, are not to be iuitodueed 
too frequently, neither muſt they be taken indiſcriminately, 

and without deſign.” We moſt ordinarily uſe liberties of this 
kind for the fake of arriving more naturally at another chord 


which is to follow; and they generally indicate an attempt 


either to paſs into a new key, or to return into a former key; 
and ſach an attempt, or moliue, we can counteract in the ac- 
eompanyment, by uſing only the ſounds belonging to the pre- 
ſent key, when the new key would require one of them to be 
altered, or we can comply with it by admitting the altered 
note, according as taſte directs, or as the air of the treble, or 
leading part, requires ; when we are to PE a ſucteſſion of 
chords to a given melody, © Ain 
For inſtance, in Exam. xl v. cha firſt deſcent of a. ſorond 
aims directly at a cadence on the gth, as at H; with which 
we ſo far comply in the accompanyment as to admit the third 
of the leading chord ; but, foreſeeing that the harmony ĩs not 
to reſt any time in ihe new key of the 5th, we rather chuſe to 
omit the 7th in the leading chord, which renders the cadence 
leſs deciſive, and leaves the ear more at liberty to paſs into an- 
other key. The fame cadence is counteracted at P. in Exam, 
XVI. to make way for the final cadence, © 

At I. the cadence on the 6th is introduced by the! Forida-" 
mental baſs falling a third, and at M the ſame cadence is brought 
in,” ” talling a ſecond: the former of thele is counteratted i in 
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\ Pax I. 
e neee * the natural 5th as a leſs third 
in the leading chord, but the latter is fully complied with. 

At N, the cadence on the 4th is counteracted by giving 50 
followidg chord an added N nN to Feste, for the final 
doſe,” e. 
4 This judicious Ae of proper ute, either fo re- 
faining or relinquiſhing the key, js called, by the artiſts, Madu- 
latim : which, although it may ſeem to be a ſubject more im- 
mediately concerning the compoſer, yet it is no leſs neceſſary 
to be underſtood by the finger in particular, becauſe it is only 
by tormug our attention upon the governing key notes, as they 
ſuccced one to another, that we can poſlibly attain a maſterly, 
or indeed A juſt execution of vocal muſic. It is alſo very far 
from being uſeleſs to the performers upon inſtruments, and e- 
ſpecially to the playets of thorough baſs, becauſe, if they do 
not obſer ve what cadenees are imitated, and what is the go- 
verning key in every paſſuge, there is no chance of their exe · 
57 with proper taſte and elegance; although the muſic be 

er ſo well compoled, and correctly copied. And for the 
— encouragement in this matter, he may be aſſured, that 
it he begin with a little ſtudy of the fundamental principles, 
and keep the ſame conſtantly in view, in the courſe of his prac- 
tice, he will find the neceſſary knowlege becoming familiar 
and obvious, long before the execution of thorough- -bals be 
attained to any tolerable degree. | 

The truth is, as the melody belonging to any one key, con- 
fiſts but of a few degrees of ſound, ſo the harmony of one 
key conſiſts but of a very few chords; being naturally no more 
than three, viz. thoſe of the key and its two adjuncts, viz. 
— and th; the firſt being always perfect, and the two laſt 

having their added diſſonances, as ſhewn above; and when - 
ever another chord, different from any of theſe, is introduced, 


it indicates an attempt to paſs into a ne key; with which we 
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may either wholly, comply, both in the ſucceeding movement of 
1 fundamental baſs, and the modulation of the accompany- 
ment; or we may conform to it in the former, and counteract 
it in the latter; or we may wholly ſet it n and return 0 
the former key altogetbeerr. n o | 
234. In order to judge properly of the adency ab n ay 
19 00 which. does not immediately belong tot harmony of 
the preſent key, it is neceſſary: to take particular notice of the 
| natural relation of keys, on the one hand; and of the > ſemilia- 
rity, or uniformity. of proceeding-i 10 each. key, which is called 
imitation, and which is requiſite for conſtitutiog one connect- 
ed whole, on the other hand: of both m che an 
obſervations will give ſome uſeful dea. 

235. In regard to the relation of A we have formerly ob- 
ſerved, that the principal key of a ſharp ſeries is related to the 
new keys of the ꝗth or 5th as its adjuncts, or of the 6th, as 
its ſubflitute; : we have now to obſerve farther, that the 2d of 
the ſcale; may be brought in as a ſubſtituted õth to the Ath, as 
a new key; ; and the 3d may be introduced as a ſubſtituted ſixth 
to the th: ſo that, by conducting the harmony with judg- 
ment, firlt into thoſe keys which are immediately related to the 
principal, and afterwards into thoſe which are only related mo- 
diately, or by the interpoſition of another, we may occaſional- 
] 1 introduce all the ſounds of the ſcale as keys, except the 199g 

f the piece be long enough to admit of them all. | | 

236. To render this more familiar, it will be stal to re- 
mark, that in the courſe of one connected piece of muſic, we 
are not confined to the ſcale of the principal key alone, but we 
occaſionally make a tranſition into the ſcale of either of its ad- 
jan&ts. Thus from the ſcale of the principal key C, we may 
pals either into that of G, with a upon F; or into that of 
F, with a h upon B: but we cannot paſs into any other ſcale 
except one of theſe two, without deſtroying the rememberance 
and expectation of the principal key; and, of courſe, the con- 
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nexion of the piece: andd it is hardly to be doubted; but that 


it was owing to ſome obſervations of this ſort,” that Guido Are. 
tinus' paid ſuch a ſuperior regard to theſe three notes, F. C. G. 
in the ſignature of his cliffs. See Art. 55. In antient times, 


none but the ſcale of C, and its two adjuncts, appear to have 


been in uſe; the artificial or tranſ poſed keys being wholly the 
device of the moderns. However, our principal ſcale has ſtill 
itz two adjuſict ſcales, by whatever letter or mark it be denot- 
ed; and the nature of muſic is the very fame; though the con- 


ſtruction of our inſtruments, or the manner of our r writing mu. 


ſic-be ever ſo widely different. 1919 
237. The arrangement of the ſeveral ſcales' in the ahead 


ſcheme, Art. 47. was made choice of on this very account, 

that the two adjunct ſcales belonging to any principal, might 
always be found next to ir, the one above, and the other be- 
low, in that ſcheme t and in this light it will be worth while 
to peruſe the ſame ſchemè, in order to attain a ready knowlege 
of the relation between)“ the ſeveral” ſcales, 0s they are tre 
placed, 5 Fenn % 171g nel 


Take any Nindipal ſcale; at pleaſe ſupf oſe that of D. Ait 
Fand C ſharp, N& g. the ſcale of its 


3% f 


a9junct 4th will be 
found next above, which in this caſe is G, with F ſharp, No 2. 
and the ſcale of its adjunct 5h will be found next 192 105 
which, in this caſe, is A with F, C and G ſharp, Ne 4. 
Again, taking the ſcale of By for principal, Ne 11. the 

ſcale of EH, NV 10.''will be found, for the adjunct 4th, and 
that, of F, No 12. for the adjunct 5th. 9 95 

* 4 taking the ſcale of C for principal, No 1. and Ne r 45 
the ſcale of F, Ne 12. belongs to the adjunct ath, and that 
of G N 2. belongs to the adjunct tb. 10 

238. To apply theſe remarks to our preſent purpoſe, e 
muſt further obſerve, that the natural ſcale offords two notes, 
upon either of which we can, with proper caution,” 'make a 


perfect regular cadence, or indeed a final concluſion: "for ve 


34 


can cloſe either with the K, as we have pretty largely explained 
_— or with che 6th of the ſcale, if this 6th be uſhered in 
by the & 5th, as a leading note. The predominance of the K 
conſſiiutes a tune of a ſparp ſeries: but the predominance of 
the 6th, and the conſtant expectation of recurring upon it at 
the concluſion, characteriſes a tune of a flat levies 4 of mich 
more hereafte. 

Ia this view, the 6th becomes a an occaſional new key, with: 
out. introducing a ne poſition of the natural ſcale ; being 
brought in whenever the 5th is uſed inſtead of the natural 
zth; and this may be properly enough called a different modi- 
fication of the ſcale of the K. In like manner, the ad takes place 


as a key, in the ſcale of the 4th, by ſharpening the original K, 


which is the fifth of that ſcale ; and the 3d takes place as a key 


in the ſcale of the th, by ſharpening; the 2d of the original 


ſcale, which is the fifth of this ſcale; ſo that we have fix dif- 
ferent keys, practicable in the courſe of one piece, though 


only three different poſitions. of the natural ſcale, with the ad- 


dition of an occaſional & 5th in each ſcale. 

\. Theſe three ſcales we ſhall hereafter take the liberty of call- 
ing collectively by the title of the Gy ok of modulation, of a giv 
en principal key. 

239. Every key, | as well occaſional as principal, has its; two 
adjuncts ; and the harmony chiefly dwells upon the chords of 
the key, and of theſe adjuncts, ſo long as that key is retained. 
Theſe adjuncts are always the perfect fourth and fifth to the 


key. Thus the principal K and the 2d are adjuncts to the 5th, 


as a new key; the h 7th and K are adjuncts to the 4th as a 


new key; the 2d and 3d are adjuncts to the 6th; the 5th and 


Gth are adjuntts to the 2d; 
to the third as a new key, 

It is to be obſer ved, that the 2d and 3d, ſtanding as adjunts 
to the 6th, may alſo become new keys, ſubordinate to the 6th, 
as principal, in tunes of a flat ſeries ; in the ſame manner as the 


and the 6th and 7th are adjuntts, 
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4th and 5th become new keys, ſubordinate to the K of the na- 
tural ſcale, in tunes of a ſharp ſeries. 

From hence it appears, that the fondamental baſs ought not, 
upon any occaſion, to touch any of the altered notes in th 
ſyſtem of modulation, except the h 7th, and this only as adjagtt 
fourth to the 4th of the ſcale; as a new key. | The fundamen- 
tal baſs cannot touch the 7th of the ſcale, but as adjun fifth 
to zd as a new key: but the zd and 4th may each take place 
in two ways; for, the 3d may come in either as a new key, or 
28 à fifth to the th; and the 4th may be à new key, or a 
fourth to the principal key: and the K, the zd, the 5th, and 
the 6th. may each of them take place in three ways; VIZ. ei- 
ther as keys, or as fourths, or as fifths, to other keys. 

240. F or determining the 1 of ey fundamen tal cherd, 
we muſt take notice. 

, That every key note talies'its chord pom the 4 98 of 
the principal ſcale, without allowing any alteration ; fo that, 
as the natural ſcale affords three P chords, viz. thoſe of the 
K /, the thy, and the th; and three h chords, viz. thoſe 
of the 6thF, the zd, and the 3d f: See Art. 147: fo theſe 
degrees may all become keys; and muſt, in that caſe, bear the 
ſame ſpecies of chords reſpecliwely. 

zd, That the adjuncts of every key berge bear the au 
ſpecies of chord as the key to which they belong; except, in 
particular occurrences, the adjunct fifth belonging to a key with 
a h P chord, bears its 7 chord, for the ſake of rendering the 
cadence perfect. 

Thus when the þ 7th ind K, on the K and 2d, come in as 
adjuncts to the 4th or 5th, reſpeRtively ; ; each of theſe notes. 
bears its XP chord: but when the 2d and 3d, or the 5th and 
6th, or the 6th and 7th, come in as adjunct fourth aſl fifth, 
to the 6th, or 2d, or 3d, reſpeCtively : the former, viz. the 
adjunct fourth, bears its P chord; but the latter, viz, the 


9 depends? 


— more remote ene " ip al; for the-zed 
ed, Art, ,232.,19 {peaking of, the. pallage at, His LN 
harmony muſt not dwell long in uc keys boy „ f 


them either 2 principal | key, or at 
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have already ſaid, tat the gih, 
which can moſt caturally. be 5 keys, org dinate — * 
EK of the natural iſcale, as, principal, in, Ooh a ſhar 

and that the ad and 3d may come.in,only 2 e, in 
ſcales of the and $th rel; G tirely, or as ad 10 th 


We may now conclude, that the new key of 


than that of the at 
red note, iz, 
its adjunct fourth, whereas ec 

_ . the 24 is more 630) 40 be e 

of the 3d, bec uſe; the, er brings v 

ſcale, aj jon fifth, and this zth.ca ae 1 — 
a fung ee, e he armer uncts a- 
mong the other ſounds o hich can natu⸗ 


Pecgqpe fundamenta b 5 into, ane 
the ad longs loog,, 9 — every, 15 a N Leinen 

is, „myſterious queition, 912. * is th e ne 
2 the 1 difficult to be introduced than that _ the al 


| yet the ſcale of i 5 , 48: which that third ta 
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It is ne ry1t0.obforve Graber, that the adjonct fifth 
vis more eſſentially neceſſary to be uſed, than the ad- 


_. * y fourth : for, without the chord af the fifth as catnor 
n e attention to any key at all, but the harmony may pro - 


<eed; from. che chord of tha 6fth-upon that of the hey, and 
derable — 19 Sucha 6 n 


ceſſion of keys, with greater. preeiſion, we ate hot -td regard 


Jung fifth muſt be introduced, in order ta determine theikey's. lun 
theiadjun?t fourth may take ace un gal, as the compoſer pledjer; 


things being premiſed, we may lay down the 


Theſe 

: fall abt pic 
12 la Jag enodbelnide nota aedal — nn 
9953 or retaining the principal ly, in the ii qteſt 'F 
Ws,9ughe to uſe no chords except. thoſe of the K. thei 80. 


þ 7th, e Een and its 110 adjunds f) and the chord = 
Hong — baye an added ſeventh, and that f th 
as often as theſ can be admitted, and 


ih Fan added lx: 
— re lolyed, as: directed above. 7 6 24 1000890. dae 


1 We retzin the principal key, in a la rger ſenſe, ſo long 


as we uſe none but the ſeven founds of the foal ſcale belonging to 


1 55 in the accompanyment of the thorough-baſs, The 


1s never effectually changed till an altered note apprars:; 


e Ith, without, introducing a change of the key, 


* £ 


* 
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2% is; en che th upon which the ſe - 
n 20 Experience.confirms this to he the caſe ; buʒt 
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the two.adjun gts, as equally. connected with the key: ene 25 | 


2. rules for retaining at celinquiſhing Ward. 5 


Beg us any degree of: the ſcale may be a fundawental,except 


chord be doch as the ſcale of the Key ads, 15 deſcribed 
Art. 147: Dre Y 


e Art. 232. te ad 10d 07 Eure, 
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43.) A ewes of e inde erwies one of the 
adjunfts/-(peterally the gth) of the imended key into the fun- 
 damenial-baſs,' with the 
to it as ſuch, Art. 240, 241. 


4 


mn be Heard. 
24 5. The order of the — new keys depends 


22 


ſerves oor obſervation, viz. that the rememberance of the x 
_ cipal ly may and ought to be kept bp by means of 4 well 
choſen fucteſſion of he keys: and this is effected by making 
ſuch tranſitious from one key to another as could not be allow - 
ed, if eu her of the o were the prineipal, and eonſequently 
ſuch tranſitions as" plainly- indicate 85 dependance of both the 
new keys upon another principal. Thus, for inftance; it is 
very common ro paſs from the new key of ' the 4th to that of 
the g th, and an both of theſe lleys bearing a & P 
chord: and ſuch a tranſition plainly ſhews that neither of theſe 
is ide principal key j beczuſe, if the lower were the principal 
key, the upper would de /its/ſecomd, and in this caſe the Hatter 
could not follow ava key, and li it were brought in as ſuch, 
it ought to bear a h P chord: and if the upper per were the prin- 
cipal key, the lower would be its flat ſeven and this, asſhewn 
formerly, cannot be a key at alt; but yer'theſe two, coufider 
ed —_ jobs to-a0ocher principal have a fine effect in Tuc- 
a _ 2; 
un the a manner the fobMirated 6th of the otincipdl key 
may eably-either follow or precede the adjunct 5th, as a new 
key, or the qth, 5th,” and 6th may take place ſucceſſively. 
Thus alſo, the new key vf the 3d =; be introduced next to 
that of the ad, both af theſe keys bearing ay P chord, though 
this laſt is a more difficule uunſition than any of thoſe menti- 


oned above; and, in ſhort, as all the degrees of the fcale, ex- 
4 


proper accompunyrient which beten 
And if the 5th of the new'key = 
be not fir io troduced, it muſt however be brought in as ſoon 1 tranſition from oge 'to the other almoſt; 
as convenient, becauſe the key is mee, effectually determiged ther 
och! 
on the faney of the compoſer : one principle however well de- 


47 We 1. 


cept AY oy bebe new keys, dependent on the princi . 
pal, fo 2 trapſition may be made, on 'occafion, from any one 
chem t6 any other, except from the 3d to the 4th, & vice 
i; between which the relation is fo diſtaut as to render the 
bx pot me toge- 
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che fame prinelple we” can immediately return” iche 
ey at any time, and from any of the new keys with- 

10 1 difevlry.-/ D O08 1217 
246. But mn order o webe 18 the enquiry Gotdfting ahi 
natural ſucceſſion of keys, and the tendency of chords fo. 
reign to the preſent key, we muſt take — 7 — notice of the 
ptopeußty of the mind towards imifations; ; or the deſire of 
= the harmony proceed itt a new 9 in a manner ſome . 
at fimilar to what has been heard in a former key. This 


pears is ſo prevailing, in many caſes,” as to orercome all 
other confiderations,” and to tranſport us, without any previ- 
ous preparation, into keys which could not immediately fol- 
low, cout the utm it diſguſt, were it not for the fake of 
imitation. Bi i43-% | CEHIG» $f) 

Theſe Witwe b U wren matters of taſte, are ns 
fore not to be'aſcertained by rules, and will be beſt learned by 


carefully obſerving the works of good compoſers, One cir- 
8 however is worth our notice, vi. that whether the 
nal phraſe or portion we imitate be longer or ſhorter, 
. — the Imitation be an exact copy of the original, or h, 
ther ſome variations be allowed, yet ſtill the imitating - notes 
muſt be accented in the ſame manner with the original; that 
is, the accent or em muſt fall upon ſimilar parts of each 
ge; or otherwiſe the reſetnblance will be totally loſt. Thus, 
or inſtance, a paſſage from an unaccented to an accented note, 
cannot be ſaid to be imitated by s paſage from an accented to 
an unaccented note. 
In Exatn, XLV. the three notes at the Pr ftar, ue thees 


— 


Crae, VIII. 
times imitated at the followiag ſtars: but the. paſſage at the 
ſtar, in Exam. XL VI. though it eonſiſts of the, ame notes, 


is not any imitstion of that firſt: paſſage, in Exam. XI. Vg be- 


cauſe it is differently accente . T8 
22447. We ſhall proceed to give further examples o the ap li- 
cation and uſe of all that has nitherto been ſaid, on this ſubject. 
in Exam; XLVII. XLVIII. XLIX. and L., the imitations, 
marked by the horizontal brackets below, conſiſt hut of one 
tadence each: thoſe in Exam. XLVIH. and I, e regular; 
thoſe in Exam. XLVIII. and XLIX. irregur -) | 2 1 85 
The de gn of theſe examples is to ſhew, what influence the 
natural propenſity of the mind towards imitations has upon our 
_ clivice-of fundamental progreſſions, In Exam, XI. VII. the 
2d following a regular cadence on the th, is made leading 
note in another ſimilar cadence on the sch; but in Ex. XLVIII. 
the ſame ad, following an irregular cadence on the stb, is 
made leading note in another ſimilar cadence on the Gth. In 
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the final cloſe. there. 
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The Exam, LI. co 
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 dences which are practicable in the ſyſtem. of madylation of G, 


38 principal of a ſharp ſeries: and here the imitation. is, pur(y- 


ed, all along, from one cadence. to another, by making. the 


baſs to aſcend one degree from the following note of one car 
dence to the leading note of the next; wail we arlive at the 
cadence upon B, in the ſeventh bar, where we are obliged to 
1 becauſe, if we were to purſue the jritarion;but,ons lep 
tprcher, the next cadence would fall upon e ag we 
haye formerly ſecn, Art. 238 and 239. does not helong io the 
ſyſtem: of G: therefore, ie forollah the cade 
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we.returo immediately to the principal key G, in order o make 
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ng s | 
Exam. XLIX. the 6th following an irregular cadence on the We may allo. trace out 

th, is made leading note in another ſimilar cadence on the 3d; wherein each ſtrain comprehend: two. gadences, a8 ſhewn by 
d ut in Exam. L. the ſame Gth, following a regular cadence on the brackets put below: and, in this view, the laſt four notes 


of the baſs may he conſidered as an Imitation of what is gone 


the 4th, is made to lead in another ſimilar cadence on the ad. | - ed as an imit hat 
before ; ooly, theſe are to he differently accompanied in the up- 


has the imitations are purſued throughout each example, ex- 
cept in as far at the regular cadence which is always. necellary rectec figures, the note C ta d 
at the coneluſ on, does not fall in with the precediag imitati- ded ſixth, as adjunct 4th. to the key G, in order to render the 
ons, in Exam: XL VIII. and XLIX. Pata $ onelu final cloſe more ſatisfactory. i ie, ß 
ſcope: will not fail to be obvious to every reader: only it may baſs. The reader will readily obſerve, that the marks put im- 
bo obſerved, that the cadences are the fame with thoſe ſpecifi- mediately below the notes of all the laſt five examples, ſhew 
ed, Art. 207: and Exam. XLL, hut neither the altered notes, what degree of the principal ſcale each note is; and further, 
admitted, in the middle ca- that in Ex. LI. the occaſional new keys which, take place, and 


not added diſſanances, are here mic | ; 
dences;: by which means, the imprefion of the principal key the names of the notes in relation to theſe new keys are added 


is more cloſely. tetainad, and the tranſition from one key to in a line below, and that the changes, from one key to another, 


per parts, as directed by the figures, the note C taking an ad- 


auother rendered more eaſy, as remarked, Art, 232. There are ſhewn by the parentheſis , occuring in this lower line. 


was no abſolute neceſſity ſot this, but we found them ſo in There was no occalion for this additional line under the other 


Trom the ſtudied compoſitions of ſo great a maſter, we give the 
"Keongelt polible proof both of the truth and impartagee of the 
principles delivered abore. n . 
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one cadence, into à leading 


| . . 25 111 ſeventh to the firſt 
| iy: other ſeventh, Vill be — prepared a, f he fund. baſs 


Aa bbw key jy every middle cadence pet theſe 'moriuty are... 
cCounteracted ia the accompanyments, 46 obſerved, Art. 232. 


ere is another kind of ſocceſſon frequently admit- B 
ed in harmony caſled a fundamental ſequence of ſevenths ; which - 
we have ph omitted to ſpeak of, till the propenſity of 


the wind" towards imitations bad deen, el dered; * *becanſe f 
ſeems to be intirely founded thereon,” iy Of 2b 


"The fandditentat ſequence of DathY 1 ſucreſſon offer 


ular cadences Ml more cloſely connected than thoſe in Ex. . 

or in that Tequence every paſſage in the baſs repreſents a re 
115 eadence, but theſe cadences ate continually diſappointed 
be accompanyment; by giving the leading chord 2 4 hi 
when the 1 of the k Nane and by continuing by 
third of the leading chord,” which becomes 'a ſeyenth to that 
which follows, and by that means turns the following chord of 
chord of auother: abd' has the baſs 

proceeds by leapsof a fourth aſcendivg, or fifth deſcending from 
one chord of the ſeventh to another, till dye come to the perſect 
, Fegular cadence on the key, which puts an he to the ſequehce. 
a Y 250. This ſeq ence thiy En open TY, degree of the ſcale 
. fondamen 4 provided th which key the ſeventh 
In the rſt chord FF the ſequence 'be'x contifivation of any of 
the ſounds of the chord which pretedey it; and this is called 
Preparing thefromth, and muſt be well obſerved in- this place, 
though ve have not ſpoken of it before; becauſe though' afl 
Tevenths are beſt introduced when they come in as a continios- 
tion of a former 'ſound® yer that preparation is not abſoJute- 


ly peceſſary in the added Nventh, which 'befong to the ad juact 
1 of thy Art — oel wer all the (eveiftis\ © have fee 
Had to d wild F 03 17 2 apt 7 nth 


bord of _—_ ſec Genes) = 
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v8 / nee — W 
exainples, becaiiſe Per 12 in "_ 82 ge of keys z riſes Teogd}! or 'a fourth, wwr'x'Gxth,* tp baron acai) 
Jo them; "for, although the movement ide {5 Plain mn, f fall # Teventh, vor a Hfth, nnd, $2790 ie pots; 


Which precedes it, and all the ſusceeding fevenths are prepared 
in the gatural courſe of th ae as ye I 
| 95 1II. eig e wan De e! 
e e, Aub E tebes to Fxample 1 44. 40155 
- "This eee in the'datiiral ſcale of O, and — — 
of ſeventh is four des intröduced, ar . 
the prinepal Ey. At Mike ſequonte' be beigas upon the 
e icale, and the diſcord ie prepared by the baſs riſing from 
the K. "At T'the"ſequetice' begins upon the 6th of the ſcale, 
and the "diſcord is prepared dy the baſs fallibg from the'K. 
At L the fame ſequence begins upon the 3d of the-ſcale; 
and the diſcord is prepared by ihe . zthiof 
he ſcaleythe 


the ſcale. At M theſequence begins: 

diſcord being prepared by the Baſi Nog from the K:, and here 
the baſs is obliged to run through all the notes of the natural 
ſcale of the key before the ſequence come to a concluſion; and 
it is worth while- to obſerve that tne length (or number of 
ſteps) of the ſequence always depends upon 'the place of its be- 
PO 2209022 709K et 69h q h I df of; 
At K the ſeventh" ig p- and introduted in the ſame 
manner as at H, but 7 8 ant rs third being admitted; in 
the next chord, bringe the harmony into the new key of G, 
where a perfect regular cadente is made at the next ſtep; and 
it may be uſefully that if the occaſional & thiid be 
admĩtted in any chord of this ſequence the next following note 
of the baſs will become a new ke, and r eee 
end wich a perfect regular cadence, - . * N ii 55 
* PER parts of this example W in a Haff of 
chords, to give the reader an opportunity of ſeeing more di- 
ſeigctly the ſevenths are prepared and reſolved, and after 
what mauer the courſes of the upper parts are reſtricted :; as 
chord by the direction of che ſtrokes Which occur among the 
chords. 
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Cuae. VIII. 
_ Theſe ſtrokes take their riſe ſucceſſively by two and two to · 
gether from the notes which make the ſeventh and fifth of one 
chord, and tend downward to the third and octaye of the next 
chord, while the other two notes of the chord are held on, and 


Of the fundamental Sequenee of ſevenths," and the Preparation of Diſeorde. ; 


Pu 


23 e 
90 


not to conſider the note B as the real fundamental of the chord 
which is given to it, though it appears as ſuch; for the real 
fundamental is G bearing the ſeventh, which belongs to the 
adjunct 5th of the key. and a ninth by way of ſuſpenſion of 
th- octave into which it afterwards deſcends, Art. 173. and 
yet G is not admitted in the baſs, but B is placed inſtead of it, 
for preſerving the uniformity of the ſequence. A direct is put 
upon G, and the figures 9 and 7, ſubjoined in the example, to 


. ſhew the true otigin of the chord above it. 


254. The introduction of all diſcords, by preparation, is 


founded on a natural principle, which we have formerly had oc- 


caſion to mention, Art. 137. viz. that when we have pre · 


vioully ſet our attention upon any particular tone, we are rea- 
dy to imagine we hear the ſame tone exiſting along with the 


other accompan) ments of the next following chord, if the 
diſcords thereby introduced be not too harſh : for. inftance, an 
added ſeventh along with a third and fifth; or a ninth ſuſpend - 


ing the octave, along with the ſame third and fifth; ora fourth: _ 
| ſuſpending the third, along with the octave and fifth: and, in 


general, all ſuſpending notes, ſuch as are enumerated i 


* 


aa 
Art. 188. ooght to be prepared by exiſting in the harmony of 


the preceding chord. 


2535. The fundamental baſs is ſometimes made to-paſs by a 


| leap of a third deſcending from one chord of the ſeventh to an- 


other, and ſometimes by a gradual aſcent, ſuch as the falſe ca- 
dence or gradation, each chord bearing a ſeventh; but theſe 
iceaces, and to be uſed with cau- 


paſſages are to be'eſteemed li 
tion and {kill f. 


mult not enter into the liſt of fundamental progreſſions ; and this preſumption is ron gh fuppor ed, by obſervi | oy — 5 


the moſt judicious modern conipoſers ſtudy to enrich their works, no one inſtance of 
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o be met. with in modern muſie, where the ſeries is ſuddenly 


4 


to. de met. with 
changed from ſharp, to flat, and contrariwiſe, upon the ſame | 
* key note, in the middle of a piece.. This was probably firſt 


Ss hott 4 ae Fs nas mts, vl: 
2866. There is a fill greater fundamental licence frequently introduced by the Italians, and adopted by other nations in imi- 


PART I. 


tation of them: and will be better underſtood when the flat ſe- 
ries has been more fully diſcuſſed in the next chapter. 
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Article 257. LTAVIN G occaſionally made mention of ſe- 
3 1% veral of the moſt important particulars re · 
lative to the flat feries, in the preceding parts of this treatiſe, 
we ſhall not need to be ſo prolix in treating expreſly of it in 
this chapter; but ſhall rather briefly recapitvlate and lay to- 
— the remarks formerly made, with the addition of ſuch 

wrther obſervations as ſeem neceſſary or uſeful, 
In the note to Art. 29th, the flat ſeries is faid to be made 
© up by piece-mea]s out of two natural ſcales, fo ſituated that 
« the th of one ſcale is the key of the other, c. And havin 
ſhewn at large, in the laſt chapter, how nearly related the ſcale o 
che adj unt 5th is to that of the principal key, we may now ſafely 


ſuppoſe an intermixture of theſe two, in order to form a me. 


lody which regards the'6th of the ſcale as principal key, rather 
JFC TT 

259. The intervals of the flat ſeries, when reckaved from 
its key, differ from thoſe of the ſharp ſeries reckoned from its 


key, in the zd, Gth,, and 7th degrees; for the flat ſeries has 


| leſs zd, a leſk 6th, and 2 leſs 7th: and theſe intervals are 
unnd in the natural ſcale, by beginging from the 6th ns a key; 
for the K of the ſcale becomes a ſeſa 3d, the fourth of the ſcale 
becvines a lefs 6th, andthe fifth of the ſcale becomes aleſs 7th ; 


and therefore, after obſerving by the marks at the cliff what is 
the key of the natural ſcale, as directed, Art. 38. & eg. if we 
find a piece of a muſic, not ending upon this key, but two de- 
ces lower, viz. upon the 6th of the ſcale, we may conclude 
1555 a piece to be in the flat ſeries of that 6th as its key note: 
and contrariwiſe if the natural ſcale of any note be propoſed, 
and if it be required to find where the flat ſeries will go off 
without altering any of the notes, we muſt pitch upon the 
6th of the ſcale for that purpoſe. For example, if a piece of 
muſic have Bg, at the cliff, aud yet do not end on F, but on D, 
it is in the flat ſeries of D;: and if it be required to ſet the flat 
ſeries with two ſharps, [viz, F and C, which make the natu- 
ral ſcale of DJ we muſt take B, which is the 6th above, or the 
zd below D, for a key; and the fame io all other caſes, | 
259. To ſet a tune of a flat ſeries upon any degree of the 
ſcmitonic ſyſtem formerly deſcribed, Art. 40. &. eg. as its key; 
we muſt ſo order the flats or ſharps which are put at the cliff, 
as to bring in the natural ſcale of that degree which makes the 
leſs third to our key note; and, by this means, the general 
ſcheme, in Art. 48. will be made to ſerve for the flat ſeries 
alſo, if we firſt look for the degree intended to be made the 


key in the general ſyſtem, then count three ſemitones forward, 


.Cxar. IX. 

downward tilt we come tothe line ip which the ſame leſe 3d 
ſtauds as a key, we ſhall find on the right of this line the ſharps 
or flats neceſſary to be placed at the cliff. For example; to find 


the flat ſeries of A, we look firſt for A in the general ſyſtem, 


then go forward thtee ſemitoues to C, and then looking down- 
ward we find C, the firſt of thei natural ſcale, (i. 7. the key,) 
in the very next line, and the words all natural on the right, 
from which we conclude, that the flat ſeries: of A muſt alſo be 


all, natural notes. Thus alſo to find the flat ſeries of D, we 


muſt firſt go forward to F, and then downward till we find 
F, the firſt or laſt of the natural fcale, viz. io the loweſt line 
but one; andi the words g flat, on the right, are our directi- 
an far ſetting the flat ſeries of D. Again, to find the flat ſe- 
ries. of G, we go fürward to the ſtar between A and B, and 
then dowaward in the column under this ſtar we find Bh, the 
fr& and laſt! of the natural ſcale, in the third line from the 
bottom, and the direction I and E flat, on the right. If it 
were required to ſet a flat ſeries upon the ſemĩtone (or ſtar) be- 
tween A and B (which yet we know not whether to call A , or 
By.) as a key, we muſt look three ſemi tones forward to the ſtar 
between C and D, and then downward in the column under 
this ſtar we find, in the 8th ſcale, Ck with all ſbarß on the 
right, or Dy with BEAD and & flat on the right; either of 
which will anſwer our purpoſe, only if we make uſe of the 
harps, our key note will be A%; and if we make ule of the 
flats, which are preferable, our key note will be By. T 
260. After a little practice in muſic, the proper manner of 
ſetting either the ſharp or flat ſeries of any of the more accu - 
ſtomed keys will become familiar and obvious, without con- 
ſulting any ſcheme or table for that purpoſe: and it may be of 
uſe to obſerve, by the way, that the taking away of three 
tharps, or the adding of three flats; or, which is the ſame in 
effect, the taking away two ſharps, and adding one flat; or 


Of finding the Key Note, iy the Marks at the Cliff, and vice verſa. 
which brings us to the leſg zu,: and ten guiding' the eye -caking away oe ſharp'and addidg twoiflats,” will feduée "the 
ſharp ſeries of any key to the flat ſeries of the faſt xe. for 

this will always be found to bring dowo the zd, öth, ard yth 

degrees of the ſcale a ſemitoue lower. For faſtante; the ſharp 


ſeries of E takes four ſnarps [F, C, G, and D]; and the flat 


ſeries of E takes but one ſharp [F}.' The ſharp ſertes of G 


takes one (harp [F; and the flat ſeries of G takes" two flats 


33 EJ. The ſharp ſeries of F takes one flat BI; and the 
t ſeries of F takes four flats B, E, A, and DJ. And ſo ia 
all other caſes. — And this remark is of more uſe ſince the li- 


cence mentioned in Art. 256. of paſſing from the ſharp to the 

flat ſeries, & vice verſa; upon the ſame key note in the mid - 

dſe of a piece of muſic, is become ſo common; *which paſſages, 

though in themſelves unnatural, we are obliged to familiarlze, 

and learn to reliſh,” before we can enter into the ſpirit of the 
r Miu 208801 


1 in 


modern muſic, Eo Aae MP 
our of the natural ſcale of that degree whieh makes the 
third of the ſeries, and to which, of courſe, its key bears the 
relation of a ſubſtituted 6th; but as the flat ſeries has been 


called an intermixture of the natural ſcale of the key and ad- 
junct 5th, it may be proper, in this place, to take notice, that 
this intermixture cannot be fully explained till we come to treat 


of occaſſonal temperament.” Though the flat ſeries does not 


eſſentially take in the Ath, which belongs to the ſcale of the 
adjunct 5h ; yet this Kth accidentally takes place as à 6th in 


the flat ſeries, much in the ſame manner as the x 5th ocxaſio · 


nally makes the leading note, or '7th, of that ſeries, Art; 138. 
but the flat ſeries eſſentially takes in a part of the tempered 


notes, called grave and acute, Art. 23. 24. of both ſcales; © © 
262. By admitting this intermix ture of two ſcales, and cal- 


ling the key of the flat ſeries a ſound, partly ſixth and partly 
ſecond, we reconcile the preſent method of ſetting this ſeries with 


that which was in uſe till within rhe laſt 50 or 60 years; and 


"01 


/ 


which is fill retained in the lateſt editions of tbe works of Co- 


celli, Rameav, &c. Theſe authors ſet the flat ſeries of D in 


the natural ſcale of C, and put an occaſional flat to the note B, 
which is the ſixth of the ſcale, in the courſe of the piece, 


whenever a flat ſixth is required. After the ſame manner the 
Mat ſeries of G is ſet with one flat only at the cliff, which makes 
the natural ſcale of F; and fo of all others wherein we put a 
þ at the cliff, upon the ſixth of the ſeries, they omit this charac- 
ter at the cliff, and place it occaſionally among the notes; which 
is a proof that they conſidered the 6th of the ſeries as an ambi- 


guous note, or, which is the ſame thing, they conſidered the 


key of the ſeries as the 2d of the natural ſcale io theſe pieces. 


But they ſet the flat ſeries of A, of E, and of all other keys 


which require ſharps at the cliff, exactly as we dos 
263. The flat ſeries ought to be praftiſed in the ſame man- 
ner, and with the ſame view, as was directed in regard to the 
natural ſcale, in Chap, I. and II. taking along with us, a few 
cavtions, which follow... 17 

(1.) The flat ſeries muſt be ſung by gradual ſteps deſcend- 
ing, as repreſented, Plate VIII Exam. LIII. rather than a- 
ſcending: for it will be eaſily perceived, that in aſcending, 
when we are come to the 6th note, which is a leſs 6th, we can- 
not naturally aſcend from it to the ſharp 7th, becauſe this is 


an iaterral of a frihemitone ; and if we take the natural (or leſs) 


7th, and fo proceed to the key, the cadence is not ſatisſactory 
nor concluſive, for want of the leading % 7th: b:ſides, the 
leſs 6th is a heavy ſound (correſpondent to the grave fourth of 
the natural ſcale) and on that account we deſire to hear it de · 
ſcend into the fil th; therefore, in compliance with this deſire, 
and at the ſame time to bring in the cadence on the key which 
is expected at the eighth gote, we naturally repeat the 5th in 
place of the & 7th ; as ſhewa, Exam. LIV. 5 
ee rn method of making a gradual a- 
Lent in the flat ſeries, 


ſo as to cloſe upon thekey note, is to take 


n fo ohh 10 Pax I. 


the & 6th and x 7th, as repreſented in the treble part of Ex. LV; 
and by this means the upper half of this ſeries becomes exa&t- 
ly the ſame with the tetrachords of the natural ſcale, deſcribed, 
Art. 12.; and the only degree in which this aſcending ſeries 
differs from the natural ſcale is the leſs zd: ſo that good cate 
muſt be taken that this leſs 3d be properly ſounded, or other- 
wiſe we ſhall paſs altogether; into the ſharp ſeries. - 


4064. From hence it appears, that although the leſs th and 


leſs 7th do moſt properly belong to the flat ſeries, yet the 
greateſt 6th.and & 7th are not to be excluded on many occaſi- 
ons; and therefore the 6th and 7th may be juſtly eſteemed 
variable ſounds, in this ſeries; the greater taking place in a- 
ſcending to the key, and. the leſs in deſcending from it. 
265. For aſcertaining the fundamental progreſſion, in mu- 
ſic of a flat ſeries, it will be proper to look back to Art. 1 50. 
for the definitions of ſharp and flat harmony: and to Art. 238 
and 239, where the predominance of the 6th of the ſcale as a 
principal key, and the affinity between a key and its two ad- 
juncts is explained. And, to apply theſe particulars. to the 
preſent purpoſe, we may obſerve further, that it is | 
not only that this 6th, which is the principal key of a flat ſe> 
ries be plainly indicated at the beginning, but alſo, that the 
rememberance of it be kept up by refering the following ſounds 
to the chords of this key, and of the 2d f. and 3d /. which are 
its adjuncts, as often as convenient; and by frequently intro- 
ducing the & 5th, which is the ſharp ſeventh, or leading note 
of this key, in the courſe of the piece: for otherwiſe the real 
key of the natural ſcale, and its adjuncts, will attract too much 
of our attention; and the expectation of recurring upon the 
6th at the concluſion will ceaſe, and the connexion of the 
piece, Art. 31. will be deſtroyed. envy 
266. The muſic of the flat ſeries, having / of nature; re- 
quires more of art, to render it fully ſatisfactory. Yet we are 


not neceſſitated to dwell conſtantly upon the flat harmony of 


Crap. IX. 


the key and its adjuncts, but may occaſionally. admit the ſharp. 


harmony of the real key of the natural ſcale and its adjuatts, 
in the middle of a piece, provided care be taken to return to 
the original key in due timſmſ ee. 
2055. Theſe particulars are briefly exempliſied in the funda- 
mental baſs, to Exam. LV. where the aſcending and deſcend 
ing flat ſeries are refered to the very ſame fundamentals in re · 
lation to this key, as were aſſigned to the natural ſcale in rela- 
tion to its key, in Art. 216. and Exam. XLII. and theſe fun - 
damentals bear the ſame ſpecies of chords reſpectively, only 
the accidental ſharp 7th, and natural 6th of this ſeries are o- 
bliged to be ſhewn in the figuring, when they take place as 
thirds in the chords of the adjunct 5th and 4th of this key. 
And it may be obſerved, that we give the adjunct 5th its ſharp. 
third in all occurrences, except at I, where the treble takes the 
leſs third of this fundamental, in order to deſcend. The ad- 


Of Fundamental Progreſſions, and of ibe Peculiarities in flat Harmony. Js 
in former times, to fall only a ſemitone, and by that means 
introduce the & 3d to the final chord: but then this & 3d, ſo 
far as it is attended to, appears foreign to the muſie; and is 


eaſieſt practiſed, on the organ or harpſichord, where it may 


1 unregarded as one of the natural conſonances of the final' 
ey, Art. 137. We have not the ſame opportunity When voic- 
es or ſingle inſtruments join together in concert; becauſe; tho! 


it might paſs unregarded by a hearer, who attended only to 
the united effect of the whole, yet it would be offenſive in 
the higheſt degree, to the particular performer whoſe part it 
might be to introduce it. It is almoſt indiſpenſibly.neceſfary to 


omit the ſeventh in the leading chord of the final cadence ina 
flat harmony, in compoſing vocal muſic, becauſe the reſoluti-. 
on of that ſeventh, either upon the & third, or upon the þ third 


of the key is an unſatisfactory ending to the ſinger who per- 


forms it. The third of a h P chord ought to be a diſregarded, 


junct ath has a greater third at H, becauſe the treble is oblig- %% ſound, Art. 141, 


ed to take the ſame greater third, in order io aſcend; but o. 
therwiſe the adjunct 4th ought to bear a leſs third as its pro» 


per chord. The chord at K has a falſe fifth, which is allow 


ed, becauſe the treble moſt naturally takes that ſame note, in 
deſcending. . : _ LE „ 
268. The deſcending ſeries at the end of this example is 
refered to a different fundamental progreſſion, by admitting 
the ſharp harmony at L, and returning to the original key, by 
the falſe cadence at M: which latter progreſſion is much more 


natural than the former, but then it is not properly flat harmo- 


ny, except the firſt chord and the final cadence, 

© 269. It is neceſſary ro obſerve further, that the fundamen- 
tal paſſages which appear ſimilar, have yet a very different ef- 
fect in ſharp and flat harmony; particularly the added ſeventh, 
in the leading chord of flat harmony is leſs natural, ariſing in 
a great meaſure from the neceſſity of its falling by a ſtep of a 
whole tone for reſolution : which to avoid it was cuſtomary, 


A : 
# 


270. The adjunct 4th /, when followed by the: «th Z\which- 
is the gradation, in flat harmony, admits of a different accom- 


panyment ; for that 3th F may take a ſeventh for its added dif- 


ſonance, if the courſe of the upper parts require it, and this 


ſeyenth is reſolved, by falling a ſemitone, and · becoming a fifth 


in the following chord; as ſhewn at Nin Exam, LV. where 
the directs in the upper ſtaff ſhew. the progreſs of that part 


- 


which makes and reſol ves the ſeventh as above. f 8 
271. The diſallowance of a gradual deſcent im the funda- 


mental baſs, from the K or from the 5th, which takes place in 
ſharp harmony, as ſhewn, Art. 229. does not extend to flat 


harmony in reference to its key: for here the key, being the 7 


6th of the natural ſcale, we may make a deſcent from the 6th 


on the 5th,” as obſerved in the beginning of the ſame article: 


and the adjunct 5th, of flat harmony, being the zu of the na- 


tural ſcale, we may make a deſcent from it upon the ad of the 
ſame ſcale, which is the adjunct 4th, as ſhewn, Art. 230, and 
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- mooy will 36 fearged'by 


— length; becauſt the compoſer's chief aim 


"i 
7 
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af the for; in EA. XLV 


e Any 


n wade of the? 
flag ſeries is alſo eaſily acconnted for, by obſerving that the 


very ſame fyſtem of modulation, deſcribed, Art. 238. takes? 


4 7 allmoſic; and confidering, as we have all along done, 
that the flat ſeries has the 6th of the natural ſcale for its pf. 


cipal key note: from whence it will folfow; mat the adjonfts 
of this le maꝝ become new keys ſubordinars to the principal; 


and that, of the two, the adjunet 4th, which is the 2d of the 
natural ſenle, iv ener brovght in, than the adjonct gth, which 


iz ine ga of? the ſealTe; atcortiag to the remark at the end of 
Axt. 242. When the key of the naturul ſcale is allowed to 


take place, the mant of po has beer already largely 
explained, . 

273. Mere. it will * r 
other fundamental 
add of this ſort the 1 five leſffons in Paſpuali's Thoroagh baſs 
ane very good: examples of different ſueceſſions 
of. els: ws are undoubtedly fudamentat progrefſions,' 
anly the diſconds are lefr out, becauſe the learner is ſuppoſed 
able ta firike-noching bur perfect or common chords. Theſe 
e the ist, and gh, conmlly mere variety of 

than is to be met with in any other pieces of the 


far ohh der to me 


duce as great variety of puſſiges in as ſmall a compaſs as he 
could, conſiſtent. with! the nature of mae agd the roles 
he propoſed to exemplity, .. 4 L—_ 
27% The Exam. LVI. 1 paſqualis 200 1eſlbs, or g nie 
prelude, with marks fubjuined, for a f. pecitnety of the 94 
examining here: preforibed.: Theſe al ſew the ich 


take place, and the relations of the otficy” notes to the keys to 
whick they belong. The principal key is diſtinguiſhed by a ca- 
N rial, abe fobonddate keys by mall letters, and the changes, 
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nd 2 97 the rules delivered above'; 


was to intro; exem 


* ; 3 4 
- A, ; 8 4 i 
* -- „% . , n 
1 : z* 5 8 + 
* 


off lſſigjes from one key to another, are as by the paren · 
theſis , is the the fame manner as at the foot of Exam. LI. 
In this leſſon all the different keys are introduced which are 
practicable in the ſyſtem of modulation of F, (the key of the 
natural ſcale} 2 C which is the Sth of the natural ſcale, 


and the 7th of the flat ſeries ; and it is plain, that this might 


eaſily have been brought io, but thar it would have required 


"the uſe of that pofftion which Paſquali calls the /econd chord of 


G;: and this is not intended to be practiſed till the learner 
come to the 3d and 4th leflons of that well digeſted and uſe- 
ful ſyſtem of inſtructions. 

FE The frequent occurreuce of the adjunct 5ths is re- 
markable both in this and all other pieces of harmony ; and it 
may be obſerved, that in every key the adjunct 5th appears 
once at leaſt, :greeable to the 3d part of Art. 244. and the 
paſſages, while the ſame key is retained, are all of the eaſieſt 
kind, 52. reguſar, or irregular, or falſe cadences, or gradati- 
ons, agreeable to Art. 213; and the other paſſages, in which 
the key changes are all agreeable to the rules in che ee 
chapter. 

| 4785 The ſecond leffon in Paſquali's T borough- bafs is in 
the ſharp harmony of G, as principal key; and the bm 
from the'4th'F to the «Hh /, iz from C to D, is introduced 
as often as D becauſe this is the paſſage | propoſed to be 
Nete, that in the 8th bar of this leſſon C is in- 
25 following D, which, according to Art. 229. is not 
to be allowed in the middle of one connefted train : and, to re- 
© concile this paſſage, it may be obſerved, that the trale is 
brought to à conclu ufion upon D, the former of theſe notes; ; 
and that altho” the introduction of the chord of C, at the next 
note, mattes a ſenſible breach in the harmony, yer it is tolerat- 
ed as beipy a return into the origithl key, agreeable to the laft 
oe ph of Art 24 Ms, 
The 4, 4 „ iti ch" lefforis tre perfectiy conformable to 


- dur ps hog and- therefore need no annotation, 
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Sb 228 Ti is 4 fall fuffidemy 7 pron and . 
ed, that all meledy is fourded on harmony, and 
that every ſinger conforms his ſounds to certain fundamental 
progreſfions, whether he be | acquainted with the principles of 
muſic or not, if he have a natural talent for it. It ts as natu+ 
rat to conform our ſounds fo certain fendawental, progreſſions, 
in ſinging. as to conform our attitudes to certain laws of gra 
vity and motion, in walking. 
If it be aſked; why we do not moſt. aten ſing the fuß- 
damental baſs itſelf, our anſwer is, That the diſtant leaps by 
which this part ofdinarily proceeds are not ſe ſultable for the 


voice, as the gradual ſieps of the ſealo which conſtitute the main | | 


part of our meiotty. The voice moves by ſmall intervals, but 
the ſucceſſive governing fundamentals ate farther diſtant one 
2790. This treferents, which, the very nature of, the yoice 
eigen vs og to give to ſmall intervals, accounts for à peculiar 
on frequently introduced in modern melody; which a- 
ſcends or defends by ſeveral ſteys of a ſemitone each, and is 
oy Chromatic Mufee * We ſhall examine, in a few words, 
the nature and origin of this ſpecies of melody: /', . 
279. The fundamental 22 of all melody, however 
diverfied) muſt ſtill be agrecable-to the rules formerly laid 


down; and, in general, 2 which is eãſieſt to be ſung 
1 en een on the mo | natural fundamental pro- 


0 „bee E 
d che ſtep ſteps of the natural ſcale; the inet” 
tem white we Aral treat hefenfter. 
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270 We ah eel to this] prigel a we 904 * 
2 of the chromatic 218 ſufficiently en y and agreeable, we 
others are extremely difficult, . For example, a ſucceſſon 


three, ene ſemitones aſcending, from the 3d to the th, 
produced by two regular cadences in ſharp hac- 


mony, as repreſented below; the ſucceſſiye ſounds. 4 the 
baſs, and upper part, are denoted by the degrees of the ſcale, 
placed one after another, and the fig figuring of the FRAN of te the | 
bas 3 is put over ſuch 1 as. e it. 


Cy 41 NOR i 
| 1 i K. pak 35 1 
Plate IX. Exam. LVII. he the bs pa 


"a al 
ſet in notes, in the natural ſcale of C. 
280, A ſueceſſion of five contiguous eee N 
from the 7th to the 3d, may alſo be ; produced by three ning 
lar cadences in ſharp harmony, but with greater difficulty; be- 
cauſe the cadences on which it it is els are more dnt | 


to OR principal oy," a 
e: beter 8 5 EE Ig 72 5 5 - 
See Exam L VIII. | | | 


281. Thele two {acetone may be 1 * TE, y te- 
peating the 3d of the ſcale in the upper part, ot by changing 


atic, and Enharmonic. The Diatonic' proceed- 
"SOR ONT nearly funilat to the oecafonal 


5 Ads FE 


96 
__ fundamental i in the middle of that note, bat not other- 
wi 

| Upper part 7. K. K k. 2. 5 3 2. 1 
Fund. baſs 5. K. | 


KR 
6. 2. . 


ere the quick tranſition from the Fl on the 3d to that 


on the 4th,” which happens at the repetition of the 3d in the 
upper part, is very difficult, (fee the faſt part of Art. 245) 
and therefore a ſucceſſion of chromatic, afcending all along 
from the 7th! to the sch, is rately to be met with in ſharp Bart 


monz. 5 
292. The ſime peſſſgts Tichted yy better in flat harps 


ny; where the 2d and 3d of the natural ſcale are more nearly 


related as adjuncts to the principal key; and where the 4th 
of the natural ſcale, immediately following the zd, has the 
appearance of a falſe cadence s where alſo the ſharp 5th fol- 
lowed by the 6th naturally comes in at the cloſe of the ſuc- 
ceſſion, and ſo _ the harmony to a concluſion on this 6th 
as principal key. Theſe degrees, counted from the key of the 
flat ſeries, ſtand thus 1 11 7% 
Fe ee 5606 7-07.K 


* 

Fund, baſs 5. K. K. 4 2. 5 3. 6. 4. 7. 5. K. 
Se Exam. LIX. in the flat ſeries of A 

283. A ſucceſſion of three ſemitones, Siſtetdioy from the 
key to the 6th; may be produced in the ſharp harmony, by an 
irregular cadence on the 5th, followed by a regular cadence on 
the 4th, And three ſemitones, deſcending from the 5th to the 
3d, may be produced by an imitation of the fondamental ſe· 
quence of ſevents. PIE wy 


4 Kk. 5. 5b7. 6. 5 14. 4. 3. 


7 4 5 
Fund. baſs K. way mo 18 72 | 
LX. in 1 natural Ea * "ay 


See Exam, 


Of Chromatic, 


4 FF © 
# * 75 K 14 1 {T5 
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eee ee 


PART I. 


284. It is not eaſy to purſue either of theſe ſucceſſions any 
further, in ſharp harmony, without admitting the ſud- 
den chabpe from the ſharp to the flat ſeries, mentioned, 
Art. 256.; but in flat harmony the deſcending chioma- 
tic may be carried a greater length, for the ſame reaſon which 
was aſſigned in regard to the aſcending chromatic, in Art 28 2. 
viz, the affinity between mou 3 vcd and the degrees on 
which the cadences fall. 

The flat ſeries admits of: two deſcending ſ acgeons of five 
ſemitones each, as here eget VN = n from 
the key of the ſeries. USER) 8) 


[ Upper pare K. K. $7. 7. #6. 6, 5 . $4.4: $3: 3 2. K. 


#4 444 bt 9% 
3 X 7 * 7 1 * £7. 
Fund. bas K. Z. 5 k. 4 1 r . K. I K. 
See Exam. LXI. in the flat * of A. 

28 5. Theſe fundamental ſequences, which produce vide 
ſcendinit chromatic melody, differ from the ſequence of ſevenths, 
deſcribed Art. 249. e in the ſpecies of each alternate 
chord, which here has the third accidentally ſharpened, and 
the ſeventh omitted. The ſharp thirds are neceſſary in con- 
formity to the melody, and the ſevenths muſt be omitted at 
thoſe occurrences, becauſe, if a ſeventh were added, the 
third would be neceſſitated to riſe, as obſerved in the ſecond 
paragraph of Art. 252. whereas the ſucceſſion: of the A 


requires that the fame note fall a ſemitone. 


286, The difficulty of ſinging chromatic muſic is not owing 
to the ſmallneſs of the intervals, as is generally ſuppoſed; for 
on this account it ought rather to be eaſier: but it is 
in a great meoſure, to the quick, and frequently forced tra * 
tions from one key to another, ſo that we are apt to be at a 
loſs for a proper fundamental progreſſion, without which we can 
neither reliſi this nor any other melody. Add to this, that 


ſeveral of the altered notes are not allowed to take their natu- 


ral courſe, according to Art. 230. And to increaſe the difh - 
culty, in deſcending chromatic, the ſevenths which oecur are 
not prepared as they ought to be, by Art. 250, and 254. 


287. The ſame chromatic paſſages may ſometimes be refer · 


ed to different fundamental progreſſions, which the learner 
will obſerve in the courſe of practice. Thoſe we have aſlign- 
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Of the Fundamentals;\and the. Petuliarities of Chromatic. 97 
ed above are the möſt natural, and will give à ſufficient idea of 


n 
. * 


the manner of proceeding in other caſes 
28g. The gradual and often unexpected elevatiohs of the 
voice, in aſcending chromatic, rendet it remarkably expteſſive 
of reviving hope; and the contrary depreſſions of deſcending 
ns are as aptly ſuited to languiſhing and dejection. 
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is diſtinguiſhed into plain and figurative. Plain deſcant is that 
wherein the correſponding notes in all the parts are of equal 
value, and is ſometimes called counterpoint, becauſe this kind 
Fun was formerly denoted. by points, diſpoſed in 
olamns, wuch like our manner of repreſenting the chords of 
the thorough baſs, Figurative or florid deſcant is that where- 
in the notes of one or more of the parts are frequently ſubdi- 
vided and broken into ſeveral ſhorter ones, according to the 
fancy or taſte of the compoſer, but under certain. reſtrictions. 
It is neceſſary firſt to Jay down the rules of plain deſcant, the 
other being juſt the ſame, with additional ornaments of me- 
ble and uſe- 


lod 8 88 1 1 PR £4 os eta c5'2 4a. 34 
200, To table this fabjent th the teſt tarelligible add uſe- 
fol way, we ſhall, for the preſent, ſuppoſe, that'a certain ſim- 
ple or plain melody is Siren, which may be called the princi- 
pal or firſt treble; ani * olt 
rules for compoſing a thorough-bals,' à ſecond treble, and a 
tenor or inner par t to this given melody, in plain deſcant. 
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291. The firſt thing to be done, is to aſcertain the proper 
fundamental progreſſion of the given melody; which will not 
be difficult, if the rules and obſervations in the three preced- 
ing chapters be duly attended to; as we haye all along ſup- 


poſed the fundamental progreſſions /uggefted by, or ſome way 


connected with, the paſſages of the melody. See Art. 199. 
292. A particular regard muſt be had to the expectation of 
cadences, as deſcribed, Art. 216, 217, and 218. 2 | 
pends upon the natural diviſion of all muſic into certain phraſ 


es or ſtrains, Art. 103. and upon the reſts or. pauſes} Which 


the ſenſe may require, when muſic is adapted to words: and 


here the ex pectation muſt not be diſappointed withon ta parti- 


cular view to ſome intended expreſſion. For inſtance, the ir- 
regular . cadence on the key is peculiarly emphatical in church 
muſic, in the Amen, at the concluſion of a petition ; for which 
reaſon ſome choriſters call it the Amen cadence. The regular 
cadence diſappointed by a falſe cadence, as deſcribed, Art. zog. 


may be very properly uſed when a queſtion is aſked, the move - 


ment of the baſs in a falſe cadence having ſo near a reſemblance 
to the natural inflection of the voice in an interrogation, This 
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1 vell exemplified by Dr, 408 in the beginning of the ſong, 
« Gentle Touth, ah! tell me why,” KGW. 150 U ff 40. 

93 . In alligning the fundachentals of d given. welody, thoſe 
movements which we have formerly called necaſſary, in the ca» 
dences, muſt. be carefully obſerved ; becauſe, if the given me- 
lody take the former note of any of [theſe reſtricted paſſages, 
and not the latter, or if it take the latter note which ſhould 
reſolve the diſcord preceded by another bote, and not the diſ- 


cord itſelf, the fundamental progreſſion muſt either be diffe- 


rently aſſigned, or the diſcord whoſe reſolution would occaſi- 


on the doubling of the reſolving note, muſt be left out of the 


leading chord: and fuch occaſional omiſſions ought to be 
ſhewn in the bguring of the fundamental ; as explained, Art. 


1 E 00 way ſometimes de hei htened in the mid- 
dle 2 a drake by a judicious choſce of fundamental 
chords. Fot inſtatce; thoſe chords which include occaſional 
ſharp| notes, may be bſed to expreſs joy and elevation; and, 


row and depreffion : 4 diſſonant chord may expr 
f perplexity; an unexpected chord, 0 r- 
prize, #tc. and it is vety proper to have theſe particulars i in 
view, becauſe we ſometimes have it in out option to chuſe dif- 
fereor fondamentafs, though, for the molt part their progreſ- 


Hon is limited bythe given melody; and we often have ber- 


either to admit, of not admit, an altered note, or an added _ 
Meord. | 
294. Though the thorough. daß io the ſoweſt part heard in 
2 t 1 is ftill to be conſjdered as an upper part in 
to the fondamental; and as ſuch may take any of the 
55 70 the dere chords, Mor the fake of an eaſy ere 


on, ou taking tare thar the following reſtrictions be obſet v. 2. ke 
gh ay which are ee from the prinel es already delivered. 


K.) The thorough · baſe muſt coin wich the fandamen- 
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tal at the final 4 4d alto at the e! which con- 
clude every principal ſubdiviſioa or ſtrain.” 

(2.)- In other places where the thorough: baſs differs from 
the fundamental, the inverted chords therebyintroduced. muſt 
be ſhewn by ring, e 188; aun e 

s muſt be ordered as follows. 

(3) A baſs note, bearing a chord of the and muſt oaſs? in · 
to the next lower degree, bearing either a chord of the ND, 
or of the ſixth and fifth, 

I) he former of theſe is the diſcord he {elotved i ina re- 

8 - gular cadence; and the latter is the ſame th reſolved 
in aſequence of ſevenths ; as atH and L, in Ex. LXII. 
in the ſharp ſeries of C, 

4.) A baſs note, bearing a chord of the Gxth Fourth and 
third: muſt paſs } into the next lower de degree, . 1 a 
perlect 5 or a chord of the ſerentb ,. 
+» "LE former of thele is the limited c of ihe «<1 in 

| wi he leading chord of à regular, cadence; the latter is 

the ſame in a ſequence of i venths, The fourth Is ge- 
-  nerally left ont in this chord, and t is then Ggured 
Vith 6 only, a apd pa es as a J or at N, in Ex. LXII. 
1 is my: baſs we. HA Fay of the fi xth and 122 
may paſs into the next higher degree, bearing either a perfe 
Ern or a chord of the Ixth. Ae 17 0 4951 ns the 
fifth of the former baſs note; or it may paſgi into the ſame fifth, 
bearing a perfect chord j or it-may remain on the ſame degree, 
and take a chord of the ſecond. 

\ The firſt of theſe is the courſe of the, third of the leading 

Y io chord, in a regular c cadence ; the next is the irregular 
1 cadence; and the 1; js the Preperation of a diſcord 


d, in Ae 1 of loventlis, Ses M, P, O, 400 


\ ke. 5.19 Ex. LXII. 
(6. 5 \ bal note, es Tat 9 b apd foonth. 
may cither remain onthe ſame degree till the ſixth and fourth 
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: Crap. XI. 
have defcended, and become fifth and third; or it may deſcend 
at the ſame time into the next lower degree, bearing a chord 
of ae conduit + ene, 1d Ret Beds ode innit 
This reſtriction is owing to the propeaſity of che mind 
c conceive the loweſt found we hear to be the fun- 


damental, if the progreſſion will admit of it, and if 


the accompanyments can be reconciled to it as ſuch. 
In the preſent caſe, the 6th and 4th: are eaſily taken as 


'  Toſpending the th and 3d; and hence ariles the ne- 
ö ceſſity of their deſcending as deſcribed above. Fa 8 
unda - 


and Qin Exam. LXII. The directs in the f 
mental baſs ſhew the enterance of the fundamental 
notes, by way of anticipation. . 

(.) The movement of the thorough · baſs muſt not imitate 
any of the more familiar fundamental paſſages, ſuch as the 
riſing or falling of a fourth or a fifth, &c. unleſs the ſame pal- 

turally be inſerted there, - : -.- . | 7 


This reſtriction is alſo owing to the defire of hearing the 
fundamental ſounds in the baſs ; ſo that when the baſs 
imitates any familiar fundamental paſſage, we expect 
accompanyment conformable to it. Thus the riſing 
of a fifth at R, in Exam, .LXII. obliges us to conſti- 


— J - 


tte the next note a fundamental, as ſhewa by the di- 

JJ I Ac ae pet 
_ 295. A few licences are allowed between the plain thorough- 
baſs and the fundamental; which are reducible to three claſles, 

Holding is practiſed only upon the key note, while the fun- 
damental moves from the ſame key upon either or both of the 
adjuncts, and returns back to the key again: in which, caſe 
the adjunct 4th bears only a perfect chord, which makes ſixth 
and fourth to the key; and the adjunct 5th bears a ſeventh, 


- 


but the octave of the fundamental is omitted, which makes a 


Rules to be obſerved between the Thorough-Baſs and the Fundamental. 


greater. ſeventh fourth and ſecond to the key, and this is a chord 


Hot formerly ſpoken of in this treatiſe. See the end of Art, 
188, "Theſe paſſages are ſhewn at H, I, and K. in Ex, LXIII. 


in the flat ſeries of E. 


In this, and all other paſſages, where two or more chords 
are to be ſtruck to one continued note, the ſeveral chords 
are marked over the note; and to know the preciſe time 
when each chord is to be ſtruck, it muſt be obſerved, that 
when the note naturally divides into as many equal parts as 
there are chords figured over it, they muſt be ſtruck at each di- 
viſion : but if 900 two chords be marked over a pointed note, 

which naturally divides into three parts; or if three chords be 
marked over a plain note, which naturally divides into four 
parts, the firſt chord muſt be continued on the two firſt parts; 
except this mark [—] be found among them, which, ſtands 
inſtead of a repetition of the preceding chord, and is called a 


continuation, ___ 


296. Suppyſition, (or placing below) is when the thorough- 
baſs takes the third below the fundamental, and may be 


practiced in all forts, of fundamental chords; but there is 


only one caſe wherein the chord thereby introduced differs 
from thoſe already ſpoken of. This ſuppoſition below a per- 
fect chord, or below a chord of the ſixth and fifth, produces 
a chord of the ſeventh. The ſame ſuppoſition below a chord 
of the ſeventh, when the third of that chord is a perfect fifth 

to the ſuppoſed baſs, introduces a chord conſiſting, of a ninth, 
ſeventh, fifth, and third; which chord is ſeldom rack full: 
and if the ninth be omitted, it becomes a chord of the ſeventh; 
If the ſeventh. be omitted, it becomes a chord of the ninth, 


as in Art. 188, No 11.; and if the fifth be omitted it becomes 


a chord of the ninth and ſeventh, as in Art. 188. N*.15._ 
II the third of the fundamental chord be a ſuperfluotis.or 
ſharp fifth to the ſuppoſed baſs, which happens in ſuppoſition -- 
below the leading chord of a flat key, it introduces a new ſpe · 


e 
- 7 4 6: * 
8 3 * 


100 . 


being ſeldom practſe 


cies of chord, : \\coghitidg of a ninth, greater 'ſevetith, ſharp 
fifth, and leſs third, which is called a chord of the rtreme 

ſtarp fifth,” The feventh is penerally omitted to avoid. the too 
great complication of diſcords, and when the chord of the key 


vecee ds, the ſhatp fifth aſcends, and the ninth deſcends, | 
(which are their proper courſes) while the baſs continues upon 


the ſame degree, taking a chord of the ſixth: as at H, in 
Exam. LXI 
4 Subſtitution is a term Appelt 10 the ting che 
1. leſs Gi, inſtead of the 5th of a flat ſeries, either in the baſs 
or in any of the upper parts; and this produces ſeveral chords 
which we have not formerly had occaſion to ſ peak of. x 
(r.) By ſubſtituting Me 6th of a Nat ſeries in the baſs, in- 
ſtead of the leading 5th bearing a ſharp third and ſeventh, 
ve have a chord conſiſting of a ſixth, tritone, and extreme ſharp 
ſecond (or trihemitone,) as at H, in Exam. LXV. 


(2.) The ſame ſubſtitution in an upper part produces a ſlat 


third inſtead of a ſecond, in the chord of the ſecond,” which 


belongs to the deſcending 4th of the feries, as at I: alſo a falſe ; 
mental of every chord will become familiar,” without formally 


fifth inſtead of a foorth, 
which belongs to the 2d, as at K: and an extreme 


in the chord of fourth and third, 
at ſeventh 


inſtead of a ſixth, in the chord of the ſixth and fth, which 


belongs to the leading 45th, as at L. 
All theſe being 


by the perfe chord of the key. 
The like alterations may be produced in all other chords 
Phich iheſade the Sth of the flat ove 
ced, except in the c 
and its inverſions, ' as above, We ſhall not here enumerate any 
other of this ſpecies. * 
298. There is another licence concerning which the theo- 


riſis have been divided in regard to its origin, or fundamental 
it will — 2 as a bg kind o — which 
oh: £4 q : 
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borrowed from the leading chord bo | 
a regular cadence, will, ike the original chord, be followed. 


by ubſtitution;. but it 
of the adjan&t 5th, * 
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takes place in the chord of als adjun&t 4th of a flat ſeries,” by 
taking the #4th inſtead of the natural fundamental in a grada. 
tion on the 5th, This ſubſtitution alſo introducez à new ſett of 
chords all of them containing g extreme intervals ; for inſtance, 
if the ſubſtituted & Ath be in the baſs, the chörd will conſiſt 
of either an extreme flat ſeventh, ora leſs ſixth, joined with a 
falſe fifth, and extreme flat third, as at N, in Exam. LEV. 


Ff the flat öth be i in the baſs, and the % ach in an upper par 
the chord will conſiſt of an extreme Darß Kere, with bikes a 


fifth, or a tritone, and a greater third, as at M. This aſt chord 
has been called the Italian ſixth; probably becauſe they firſt 
introduced it. Each of theſe cd will be followed by the 
adjunct thy 

299. he thoroughů-· baſs, 2s well as any oller upper part, 
may take in the paſſages of chromatic, as deſeribed in the laſt 
chapter; and in this caſe the proper figuring will be obvious, 
from the conſideration of the fundamental progreſſion, and the 
inverſions which take place. See Exam. LXVI. 

300. After a little practice in compoſition the real "9% 


extending the fundamental baſs below; which being of no o- 


ther nſe, but to ſhew' the: fuceeſſion of chords in the harmony, 
may be omĩtt. 


as ſoon as the want of- it can be ſupplied by 
the imsgidatlbn: and in order thereto it will be proper for the 
learner to practice the ſubjoining of the fundamentals in letters 
below any figured thorough · baſs, according to the. Upcdmens, 
Exam, LXVI. LXVIE and EXVIII. 

ot, The movement of the thorough-baſs = reſpect to 
the treble muſt be regulated according” to the following direc- 
tions. 

(r.) A conſecution of perfect concords of the ſame kind 
muſt always be avoided, when the parts move; but they may 
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_ ſand" fill and repeat. 49 concord, ot even 4 diſcord ſeveral 


times over, — remains the ſame. The 
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leaping an octave up or down is conſidered · the ſame as Nan d. 
I ſtill. a ö FS, 192 7 N An . i $145. 1 * „% « Ü—ͤ—— + + 


ng 1 * * 8 4 a F 
12.) While one part ſtands ſtill, the other may take any 


motion which is conſiſtent with the fundamental harmony. 


(3) When both parts move, they ought to take contrary 


motions as often as is convenient; that is, the baſs ought to 
aſcend while the treble deſcends, and vice verſa: and this ei- 


ther by degrees or leaps ; the variety thereby introduced hav-· 


e : >$ 43141. 3 


ing always a good effect. 


(4.) Both parts may aſcend or deſcend together by ſingle de- 
ees, or by ſmall leaps, in a ſucceſſion either of thirds or 


r 
— as far as ſuch a ſucceſſion does not interfere with the 
other rules of harmony; but ſeldom by any leaps larger than 
a fourth. Eq. 0; 1 TOUS gf! 


7 


(5) Both parts moving the ſame way by leaps of any kind, 


except in the caſe of ſucceſſive thirds or ſixths, as above, ought 


be in ſome manner eſſential to the air of each part. Such paſ- 
ſages always make a breach in the harmony, and are beſt al- 
lowed when the baſs takes a fundamental cadence, while the 
treble leaps a third or ſixth; + nt / 

(6.) When the fundamental ſtands ſtill, both parts may take 


any leap which the chord allows, provided they do not meet 


vpon and double the third of the fundamentab or the diſcord, 


if it bear one. | +; ** | 
(.) The baſs muſt not take a note to which the treble 
ſands in the relation of a fourth, unleſs that fourth deſcend: 


one degree when the chord changes: except in the chord of 

ſeventh fourth and ſecond, hen the baſs holds upon the key, 
for here the fourth may aſcend on occaſion. 

Theſe ſeven rules are ſucceſſively applied, in Ex. LXIX. 

(8.) A note which is a diſcord to the fundamental, 'or which 

reſolves a preceding-diſcord, muſt not be doubled. Neither 


ought the third or fifth of the fundamental to be doubled, x: > 


mental at that occurrence. 


* 


Rules for the T. borough-Baſs in r E d to tht Fundamental, and to the Treble. rer 


cept it bend favour ai cootary motion the parts or whit 
the ſame third or fifth might eaſily be admitted as à funda- 
oeh, £177 ng 

(9.) Imitations, as deſcribed; Art. 246, and fugues, de- 
ſcribed, Art. 124. are always agreeable," when different pat 
can be made to fall ſ ucceſſively into them: there is alſo a beau 
ty called inuærted imitation, where the deſcent in one part 


bears ſome reſemblance to the aſeent in another, and vice ber- 
5 5 * 3 18 f $ en £6 M5 & | Ci 29 3 4 4 x 97 FE 
Ja ; alſo another called rette & retro, ii which" one part is 


forward. : * 519 4 | 
All theſe varieties are eaſieſt introduced in figurative de. 
ſcant, where the compoſer can avail himſelf of ſeveral liberties, 


made 10 repeat backward, hat another-part has already done 


not yet ſpoken of, to anſwer his deſign; yet as ſomething of 
the ſame kinds may be practiſed even in plain deſcant, it is 
ee ee Fe ern el! 


* 


proper to have them in vie. . 
to be avoided, when the fundamental changes; unleſs the leass (10. ) If no more parts than a firſt treble and baſs are intend - 


ed, a good ſhare of melody may be given to the baſs, and fu- 


gues, imitations, and ſequences of thirds or ſixths, freely ad- 


mitted; eſpecially in inſtrumental muſic; (for the baſſes to 


ſongs 6pght to be ſimple, that the attention may not be dran 
off from the ſinger;) but if à ſecond treble is to be added, 


it is beſt to reſerve the greateſt ſhare of theſe beauties for that 
part, and confine the baſs more cloſely to the fundamental 


ogreſſion: and for this purpoſe, when they occur to a com- 


poſer, it will often be proper, to put them down immediately 


F051 


in the ſecond treble, andafterwards: join a baſs to botli tre- 


302. The ſecond treble and tenor ought g berally to be ſo 
conducted as to fill up the ſucceſſive chords às much as is con- 


venient. For as every perfect chord contains three different 


ſounds, and every diſſonant chord four, there will always 
be one ſound in a perfect chord, which neither the treble nor 


baſs takes, and which therefore one of theſe parts ought to 
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can admit of being gonbled; and there will be two ſounds 
— = a diſſonant chord, which theſe two parts ought to 


For inſtance, it the baſs take G, bearing a perfect 


ſuppl 
- 4 while the trebie takes D (the fifth,) there is {till B (the 
2 left for one of theſe parts, while the other may take the 


octave of the baſs: and if the baſs take F, bearing a chord of 
ſixth and fifth, while the treble takes C (the fifth,) there will 
Nill be D (hp Gxth,) and A (the third;) left for theſe inner 
parts to ſupply, if it can be brought about without ranſgreſ- 
ſing any of the following raw” 

303. Rules for the inner parts with reſpect to the principal 
| parts, and to each other. 
..) All the rules preſcribed, Art. 301, between the baſs 
and treble, qught to hold good between the baſs and any o- 


ther upper part; but a tranſgreſſion of theſe rules is of leſs 


conſequence, according as the part in which it occurs is leſs 
the object of a hearer's attention. 


The neceſſary motions in the reſolution of diſcords, 


WG 
ab ſtrictly complied with, in whatever part the diſcord 


Dy 54.6 55 1 ſuch diſcords as need to be prepared, muſt 


e 

oy ) * — treble ought. in "general to be kept below 

the firſt, and the tenor below the ſecond, but above the baſs: 

there are the natural places of the parts; and if at any time 
one of them go out of its natural place, the higheſt part is 

Nil to be . the firſt treble, and the loweſt part the 

baſs, for the time. 

(4-) The upper parts ought not to yet 100 2 aſander; In 
the larger and more perfect intervals ought to be below 


Art, 127, and 13 33. 


(50 A conſecution of perfect concords of the ſame kind muſt 


07 Plain Deſcant. 


take. while 8 i with. any part whoſe ſound 


he p34 4p in the, #4 pus} and jocgadared by eee. 


x a chord, and the ſmaller and more imperſect, above. See 


Par I, 


be avoided between one upper * another, as well as 
between each of them and 3 baſs. When the firſt and ſe · 
cond treble are made to go together, or the tenor to go on 
with the octaves of the baſs, for ſome time, ſuch occurrences 
are no exceptions to this role; for in theſe caſes the two paſts 
which coincide are conſidered only as one. 

(6.) The rules preſcribed between the 50 and treble, in 
regard to doubling the harmonics of a chord, Art. 301. No g. 
ought alſo to be obſerved between one upper part and another; 
though a ſmall deviation from. theſe rules, may be allowed 


among the inner parts. 


704. For examples ak lain doſenat the common ſetts of 


pſalm tunes in four parts may be taken; obſerving this pecu- 


liarity, that the church part, uſually called the tenor, muſt 
here be conſidered as the leading part, becauſe it contains the 
principal melody, and is beſt heard in the performance; ſo 
that it is properly a firſt treble carried an octave lower, in or- 
der to ſuit the generality of mens voices; and the part uſually 
called treble, which is adapted to womens and boys voices, is 
properly a ſecond treble. in the deſcant; and the contra is the 
inner part, 

Exam, LXX. Plate XI. is a ſpecimen of this kind of com- 
poſition, with the fundamentals ſubjoiued in letters, and the 
relation of each note to the thorough: baſs marked over it, for 
the learner's peruſal. 

30 5. The ſequence of geventbs, as deſcribed, Art. 249, 
and Exam. LII. when the thorongh baſs keeps the fundamen- 
tal progreſſion, requires four upper parts to make it quite full; 
but all the ſevenths are brought in by two parts, which take 
alternately the 3d and 7th of the fundamental chords; as will 
appear by inſpecting: the example; while the other two parts 
fill up the 5th and 8th of each chord by turns : and the effect 
is much the ſame though one or bath of theſe parts be omitted. 

The 3 baſs may * of the parts of this fe+ 
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quence, bearing ſuch chords as are derived from the funda- 


mental by inverſion : and if ſome of the diſcords be omitted, 
ſach omiſſions give ſeveral liberties in the movement of the 
parts; from whence ariſe a vaſt variety of paſſages, all origi- 
. pally founded on the ſequence of ſevenths, which the ſtudious 


Rules for the inner Paris. Of Paſſages derived from the Sequence of ſevenths. 


, 

* * 

* * 
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will obſer ve in the courſe of practice; but it would be rather 
tedions to take a full account of them here. In all caſes the 
proper movement of the parts will be found out, as far as be- 
longs to plain deſcant, by a careful obſervation of the foregoing 
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CHAP, XII. Of FIGURATIVE MELODY. 


* 


Article 306. H E liberties allowed in compoſing a figura- 
; T tive or florid melody, Pan. plain 1017 
and its baſs given or previouſly compoſed, of which we ſhall 
take a particular view in this chapter, are either /uſpen/ions, 
ſubſtitutions,” or breakings. | 
30. The moſt uſual ſuſpenſions are deſcribed, Art. 113, 
and 114.: . and it is to be obſerved in practice, that the 15 
ſpending notes muſt always be prepared; that is, they muſt 
be brought in as continuations of former ſounds: which are 
generally made to ſyncopate, and by that means the diſcords 
are introduced on the accented part of the meaſure. 8 
308. The various kinds of ſuſpenſions muſt alſo be uſed 
with proper caution, that the ſuſpending notes may not im- 
ply fundamentals which are foreign to the harmony; and for 
this purpoſe it may be neceſſary to read over again from the 
181 to the 187th article; with the applications which here 
follow. 5 ä 5 | 
309. The chord of the fourth is obſerved, Art. 181. to be 
* a mixture of the chord of the ſuſpending fourth along with 
« that of the fundamental: therefore this ſuſpenſion is moſt 


properly uſed on the adjunct 5 f, both in ſharp and flat har- 


notes be found prepared; the 


mony, becauſe the ſuſpending note is the principal key. It 
is alſo eaſily allowed on the K /, becauſe the ſuſpending note 

is the adjunct 4th, Theſe are the chords to which this li- 
cence naturally belongs: but it may be uſed on all fundamen- 


tals, except the 4th in ſharp harmony, and the 2d and 6th 


in flat ae for the ſake of a regular ſucceſſion, or to fa- 
your an imitation of what is gone before; if the ſuſpending 

4 {ſuſpending notes in all caſes 
being allowed to take place as co-exiſtent fundamentals in the 


harmony 


310. Neither this chord of the fourth, nor any other chord 
diſſonant by ſuſpenſion, may be inverted, except when they 
are uſed in their moſt natural place. The moſt practicable in- 
verſion of any chord of this ſpecies is that wherein the baſs 
takes the diſſonant note, viz. where the ſuſpenſion is practiſ- 
ed in the baſs, But the chord of the fourth, being the moſt 


harmonious ſuſpenſion, admits of the greateſt liberties on that 
account; and therefore both its inverſions are practiſed in muſic, 

The 5th / is the natural place of the chord of the fourth, 
and in this ſituation its inverſions produce the chord of fifth 
and ſecond, on the ſyncopated key, followed by the 7th of 
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exiſtent fundamegral at the time 
; "ceſſion, if at the ſame time the vinth be prepared by being ei- 
- ther a third or a fifth in the former chord ; that is, if the bafs 


Jegree; c aſcend a fourth. 
; Ingle d '® face ound? from the former-note. 
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third on the ſame note. 
311. The chord of the ninth, An, 183. tending to intro 


- tics the fifth of the fundamental as a co exiſtent fundamen- 
tal, takes place proper 


operly on the K , and on the adjunct 4th f, 
in both ſorts of harmony; becauſe their fifths may moſt natu- 
rally become fundamentals: but the ſame ſuſpending ninth is 
alſo uſed on any note whoſe fifth can be admitted as a co- 


either aſcend by a 


The invecſion of this chord produces that öf "the Teventh 
Fourth and ſecond on the 9 — 2d of the ſcale, followed 
by the key ans b its perfect chord. 


When theſe ſu 
& of the baſs, is by ſome au · 
ber $-ſcemg-to be a need ls in 
Creaſe of technical ſeims. # wh 
Exam. LXXI. Plate Xi, is a eb of h the uſe of bock 
theſe kinds of ſu Een and their uſual inverſions, in both 
ſorts of harmony... /.. 
_ 2. The chord of Fe wid and Fust Art, 183. which of 
oduces the fifth of the fundamental with an added ſeventh 
fongs propetly to the K F only; The inverſion of this chor 


produces that of ſeventh fourth and third on the ſyocopated 


2d of the ſcale, followed by the key with its, perfect chord, 


The chord of ths ninth an d ſeventh,” Art. 174. No 3. ought 
A to be ly ed o als notes as either really do 
fand, 8 "be ſyppoſed to ſtand * at the diſtance of v 
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5 for the ſake of a regular ſuc- notes, 


penſions are Joes in the baſs the move. 


ment of the upper parts, in reſpe 
mots called agticipation: 


2 ** Pax I. 


ibs "27 1 that of @fcoth 204 fourth, on p the 2d of / Arr; 296. eee this — teloops only to baſs notes 
the ſcale, followed by che ſixth and third, or fixth fourth and 


whoſe thirds may ning fundamentals at the time; 
This and the loving uf] penſions, ſeldom or never admit of 


iths muſt be prepared as deſeribedyArt. 217, 
Tuſpending the ſixth in deſcending, Art. 


10 cerßen. 3 


MB. All the ni 
37" he ſeve 


5 1655 or the ffth ſefoeding che ſixth in aſcending, Art. 18 5. 


may be uſed on any baſs note which bears a chord of the ſixth, 
and has the ſuſpending note prepared: and when ſeveral baſs 
y deſcending, bear each a ſixth; tho' their chords 
bez-in other. reſpects, dilterently formed, every ſixth may be 
held on and become a ſuſpending ſeventh 4 in the next chord, 
and every baſs note may be accompanied with its third, for 
the ſake of a r egular deſcending ſequence. 


ae The aſcending ſequence. of fifths apd ſixths, being leſs na- 


tural, is more ſparingly uſed, and ſeldom continued on more 
than two or three baſs notes gradually aſcending. 
314. The ſubſtitutions deſcribed, Art, 297, and 298. dif- 
fer. from ſuſpenſiops in theſe ſeyeral reſpects. 3 
(1.) The ſubſtituted notes are generally introduced with 
-out preparation, and dn the unatcented part of the meaſure, 
5 oyided that the courſe of the melody lead naturally v0 theſe 
otes; el ſaſpenditiy notes ar generally prepared, and 
15 duced, on the accented „ 
A chord, e by ſubſtitution admits of inverſions 
ae the baff eaſily taking either the ſubſtituted note, 
or any other note of the ros whereas diſſonances by ſa- 
apron rarely inverted, except When the ſulpending note 
is introduced in the baſs. 
(3.) The ſubſtituted notes are limited in their progreſſion, 
on account of the diſcord which is to be geſolved, much like 


ſuſpending notes; but in ſubſtitutions the. chord. changes 


is reſolved; as it-alſo- does'ir in the refolugion 


en the diſcord. 
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Chap, XII. | 
mains the ſame after the proper ſowadi ban ſucceeded; that i is, harmoby, by introducing aer e N 


after the diſcord is reſolved. 
Ex. LXXI. coonaigs.inſlances.af the uſe of ate licanges; of:th#Gatb avidrfouraky; balodging -tolthe. n 


ia this and the two precediag articles, in the/flat ſeries of D;. wental, requires / to he followed by the perfect chord o che 
315, 1n-breaking,, or ſuhdiniding a note oh an upper part, ſame. baſs note; therefore, in ſubdividing a thoropgh-baſs 


int ſeveral-{maller-ones; it muſſ be obſerved, that if the fun: note, we ought not to place the 5th-of tie fundamental where 
damental chord, which exiſts at the time be perfect, we may: it will bear a chord, unleſs the ſame note be to follow, 20 80 
break any note into as many ſmaller; ones as wen pleaſe, uſing its ohn proper chord, See Art. 294. Ne 6. 
none but, the notes of the chord: but if the chord conta a (.) We mult alſo tale care, N alb the e 
diſſonance, and conſequentiy ſome of its ſoug s be reſſuicted/ in dences, which take place in the plain baſs, be alſo diſtinctiy 
theic motion, care muſt be taken, hat if the ggutatise melody; perceived in the fi gufative baſs; for theſe are the paſſages 
touch upon one of theſe reſtricted notes, it ma be heard re which. characterize che baſs; and in ſuffering them to paſs 
ſolved. in the ſame; part, hen the chord changes: and il the unperceived,: we ſhould rather make a a new beſt than'a varia 
figurative melody touch upon two reſtrictog notes in one tian on the original. 
chord, the latter of theſe muſt be heard 7 ale dv 
part, when ha chord chenges. Such bree 750 <a tel a take the real notes of the cadence, or one of the moti- 
int by: confonant intervals. ons called neceſſary. in the cadences; as formerly deſcribed; 
3106. When the plain note Which ia: 10 be broke 18 i welk tha Art. u. and 211: But, in general, the figurative baſs co- 
dilcord to the fundamental, of is reſtricted in its, motion, on; incides/ with the plain baſs in ſuch occurrences; and eſpeci 


Of Suſpenſtath. 2 und Diviſi LIM | . 5 r | 105 
dif-: 
: ferent; from than of the plain baſs:; Fins, becauſe the chord: 


_ Alzadente-will il bedifinAly perecived, if the fignrativelbaſs , = 


account of the reſolution of n by wan — 


the ſicſt part of the diſcording (or teſtricte l 
Rinly heands ind aftep, the remgiging 2 2 (fas cnt 
broke into ſmaller notes, the diviſiod wt gad nattrally into 


the proper 1eſolving note, that it may alſo be diſtinekly heard; 


316. Is making the ſame' kind of diviſiops by conſdnant tin- 
tervals in/the thorough 8 the following cation ae alle 


7 1 yy" 27 7 wy 44 4 $4 1 Fer y 


namen 5 ** N * 

(.) It alle happoig, hab in ſubdiwichng tbe votes of a 
plain baſs, we introduce a neceſſity of: ſtriking-the chords more 
frequently with the right hand; as for. ioflance, when a mi- 
nim is broke into four quavers, it * to expect a chord 
io de ſtruck once tothe firſt, and again to the third qusver; 
ar, as the artiſts day; the third quaver illi laat in cibnd: and 
therefore, we muſt take care thas ſuck parts of the diviſion as 
bear chords, may not counteract the original courle of the 
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| > meſs e conglude e the. principal phraſes or ſtraint 
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ſelf; or, at leaſt one of the nbtes of the chord which takes 


place at the time, and lead naturally into the note which is to 


follow ; or if the laſt note of the ſocceſſon be 4 leap diſtant 
from that which follows, this laſt uote muſt alſo be one of the 
notes of the chord; or if aleap occurs in the middle of the ſuc- 
ceſſion, both the notes of ſuch a leap muſt belong to the 
chord. Theſe breakings are called/diviſiors by a notes,” 
319. Taſſe obliggs us ſometimes to depart from the rule 
preſeribed above; in regard to the frft te of a Gente by by 
paſſing notes; * in regard to the note which follows a 
leap in the 25 ob fact « „ b iu effect, the 
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5 40% note, aach che bed. or an upper part, may 
5 ke into a ſucceſſ on of ſmaller notes, moving by ſingle Y 
degrees only, provided that ſucceſſion begin with the note it- 
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notes; and therefore muſt be immediately followed by 


one which does belong to the chord, and which alſo ſerves 
reſolution of the preceding diſcord, according to 


for a proper 

the rules formerly laid down; _ | 
320, When ſeveral breakings follow each other in regular 

order, the deſire of imitations often obliges us to tranſgreſs all 


the rules which can be given; but then it is to be obſerved, 


that the firſt of ſuch breakings muſt always be conformable to 
the above rules; and it is caſy to perceive when the attention 
begins to be carried away by an imitation, that is, when the 
rules may and ought to be ſet aſide, in compliance therewith. 
321. It is vlelal to obſerve, on this ſubject, that greater li- 
berties may be taken in the breakings of ſome chords than others: 
Thus in the chords of the K /, and of the 5th Ii we can allow 
of ſeveral paſſages which would not be ſuffered in chords more 
diſtantly —— to the principal; and this will eaſily be ac · 
counted for, by obſerving, that molt of the ſuſpenſions and other 
licences, formerly deſcribed, naturally take place in the chords of 
the K /, and 2 the 5th V. $0 that here almoſt any ſucceſſion of 
notes will A whole tune is often in reality no more than 
a kind of * or breaking upon the key note as fundamen · 
tal, The key might be held on in the baſs from firſt to laſt, as 
in the muſette and bag-pipe muſic ; and although it ſhould 
not actually be fo held on, yet it is undoubtedly _— _ 
in mind in all connected pieces. 
322. When ſeveral parts are ſet together, if one of them 
be divided into ſmall notes, that part, ſo ornamented, ought 
er x to be conſidered as the leading part, or principal me- 
y, for the time, and it is proper that the other parts at the 
ſame time be plain, or- that at moſt only two of the parts go 
on in diviſions together, as firſt and ſecond tiebles; to avoid 
the diſtraction which would inevitably follow, if too may ob · 
jets were io demand our attention at once. f 


Of Figurative Melody. 


to the chord, they paſs either as ſoſpending or ſubſti-' 


Par I. 


323. The inſertion of ref ov pauſes in one of more of the 
parts, which are ſet together in muſic, way be properly ranked 
among the liberties of figurative melody. Theſe; when judi - 
cioufly uſed, ſerve greatly to diverſify the harmony; and in 
this matter the taſte of the compoſer ſeems to be confined to 


no other rules, except that when a reſt is put in any part im- 


mediately after à diſcord, or any other note reſtrifted in its 
motion, the proper reſolving note, which was expected in 
place of the'reſt, muſt inevitably follow : and when a reſt is 
put ia the baſs, the note which follows will require a chord io 
be ſtruck with it, or will bear a chord, though it ſhould be in 
an unaccented part of the meaſure; therefore the ſame canti- 
on is neceſſary in this caſe which was * in * to the 
divided baſs, Axt. 317. NI. t 

324. There is no occaſion to addace any exomaples of theſe 
diviſions here, becauſe- all our modern compoſitions abound 
with them; and he who examines muſie, ſet in ſcore, with 
a due regard to the fundamental principles, cannot fail of meet- 
ing with abundance of inſtances which will aptly exemplify 
each of the rules delivered above; ſo that, with a ſmall degree 
of attention, every piece of muſic which the ſtudent either 
practiſes or hears, will tend to confirm the principles laid 
down in this cllay, and to fix them more durably 1 in his me- 
mory. ' 

325. In caſes where it way de doubtful whether a note * 
longs to the plain melody, or is a paſſing note; which ambi - 
guity will often occur where the baſs is not Ggured, the doubt 
will be beſt decided by trying whether ſuch a note may be left 
out, and yet the air of the tune remain the ſame ; for if this 
be the caſe, it may ſafely be eſteemed a paſſing note: but if 
the air be altered, or the connection interrupted, by leaving 
out ſuch a note, it is a ſure proof that it ought to have place 
in the plain melody. The fame method ought to be taken 
when a aſh is to o be 170 to you ERP _ : For, 17 


* 


Caap. XII. 


326. To ſiniſn this chapter, it ought t 


"w 


thing formerly ſpoken of towards heightening the expreſſion of 
muſic. Thus, the diviſions by conſonant intervals are gay and 
ſprightly when very quick, and are bold and majeſtic when 
alittle ſlower, The diviſions, by paſſing notes, are pleaſant and 
airy when quick, and are ſoft and pathetic when flower. The 
diviſion, beginning with a note which does not belong to the 
chord, has a particular affinity to the modulation of the voice 
in ſpeech, and eſpecially in the language of the Italians, from 
Whom we have borrowed it; and is remarkably tender and af- 
fecting: the occaſional inſertion of reſts, ſometimes expreſſes 
diffidence or ſuſpence; but reſts ſerve to heighten every ſpe- 
cies of pathetic expreſſion, From theſe hints, joined with ſuch 
other remarks as the judicious will not fail to make in the courſe 
of practice, it will eaſily be obſerved, that the ſame funda- 
mental progreſſion may receive a vaſt variety of melodies, which 
may differ widely one from another; ſo that one ſhall be 
plaintive, another chearful; one grave and majeſtic, another 
light and airy, &c. according to the different movement and 
manner of dividing the melody. Thus we frequently find the 
very ſame progreſſion in a ſolemn Pſalm tune, and in a joyous 
catch. 
327. It may alſo be remarked, that melody takes a conſi- 
derable tincture from the cuſtomary cadences of a language, 
ſo that there are national melodies in a manner peculiar to dif- 
ferent countries, which are eaſily diſtinguiſhed one from ano- 


ther; and that although the fundamental progreſſion itſelf has 


a ſhare in this diverſity, the moſt ſimple and natural progreſ- 
flons being moſt cloſely adhered to where muſic is leaſt ſtu · 


, 
#* 
. 


"1 


Rules to be obſerved in making. Diviſions. | 102. 


died. and. cultivated ;, pet the peculiar manner of ſubdividing 
the plain notes is the principal cauſe of theſe differences. 
328. The ſtudious prackiſer will alſo perceiye, with ſome. 
regret, that the deſire of exhibiting ſurprizing executjon has 
led ſeveral modern maſters, who otherwiſe have unqueſtion- - 
able merit, to inſert diviſions which rather detract from than 


add to the real beauties of their compoſitions. 
This fault is moſt conſpicuous in the modern ſongs, Theſe 


being intended to make their firſt appearance in ſome of our 


public places of diverſion, muſt, of courſe, be adapted to the 


abilities and manner of a particular ſinger, and ſcope muſt be 
given to the ſinger to exhibit all her (or his) power of voice, . 


in trills, diviſions, &c. though the ſentiment cannot proper- 


ly admit of any ſuch paſſages at all. Thus true melody and 


ſenſe are often ſacrificed to gratify the vanity of a per- 
former ; and when that Ho diſappears, the favourite 
ſong alſo vaniſhes of courſe. 
329. The fancies of compoſers are ſo unbounded, and their. 
thirſt for variety ſo inſatiable, that the reader ought not to be 
ſurprized, if he ſometimes meet with paſſages which cannot 
be perfectly reconciled to any of the rules delivered above: 
much leſs ought he on ſuch occaſions to be haſty in cenſoring 
either the irregularity of the compoſer, or the imperfection of 
theſe rules. Under the title of rudiments of practical muſic 
be may juſtly expect to find all ſuch rules as beginners ſhould 
confine themſelves to, in order to correct the irregularities of 


their fancies; and in this view it is hoped the preceding trea- - 


tiſe will be found ro have ſome merit ; but then it muſt be 
conſidered, that the expert maſter in muſic, as in the ſiſter 


arts of poetry and painting, 


| = may gleriouſly end, 
And riſe to. faults true critics dare nat mend. 
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Article 1. 
i © the nature and properties of muſical: ſounds ; 
and from thente to deduce ſuch remarks and 
een as may be uſeful in the compoſition of muſic, in 
the ſtructure or the tuning of muſical inſtruments, or which 
may tend; in any. reſpect, to the improvement of the art. 
We haye no reaſon to deſpair of ſucceſs, in the purſuit of a 
ſalisfactory theory of muſic, if ve ſet out in the right way; 
for, however ſtrange in may ſeem, it is certainly true, that 
the moſt part of the difficulty and dryneſs which is juſtly com- 
plained of in the ſtudy of this ſcience, is owing; to the want 
of right, principles to proceed upon, and the laying too great 
ſtreſs upon circumſtances of little importance, while others of 
the een. a are almoſt, or n er 
ed. 


To account for this, it Come. 1 to ſuppoſe, that 
ſeveral of thoſe authors who have been beſt verſed in the ma · 
thematics, and moſt intent on determining the effects of mu- 
hs ods its 25 have ee — labour 0 on e mate. 


A n E deſign of a a of nyſe, is js to at 


4 for want of ſafficient profiles is wüßte; as to . 
certain what were the moſt important particulars to be enquir- 


ed into: and that others, though better qualified in this re- 
ſpect, have yet adopted erroneous principles, without ſubmit- 


ting them to accurate tryal; and by proceeding upon them 
have been diſappointed and chagrined at the manifeſt incon- 


ſiſtencies between the theory and the practice, in ſeveral reſpects, 
and the inſufficiency of the theory for eſtabliſhing, upon ſatis- 


factory principles, many rules which are found indiſ penſibly 
nen! in practicte. 

2. We ſhall in the following eſſay wü as briefly as poſſible; 
thoſe properties of {qund which ſeem neceſlary tobe taken n0- 
tice of, and which-have been folly diſcuſſed by other authors; 
but ſhall more largely treat of other properties which have hi- 


therto paſſed almoſt unobſerved, and which ſeem to conſtitute 


a very eſſential part of the theory of mufic: ſuppoſing all along 
that the reader is well acquainted with the common operations 


of arithmetic, and with the 1 treated of in the firſt 


yore of this goons 
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We ſhall firſt lay down the properties of muſical ſounds, 
conſidered both ingly and in e ah ſecondly, the pro- 

rties of chords, or combinations of muſical founds : and, 
thirdly, give ſome ſpecimens of the uſe and importance of the- 
oretical knowledge. 

3. Sonnd is prod uced by (or always accompanied with) a 
vibratory, or undulatory motion of the air, firlt impreſſed a 


the contiguous air by the vibrations of a ſounding body, and 


ſucceſſively propagated through the air, towards all parts. 
This undulatory motion agitates the tympanum, or drum of 
the ear; by which means a like motion is communicated to 
the air contained in that organ, which, being carried to the 


auditory nerve, excites in the mind the idea of ſound: this 


we call hearing a ſound. 

4. Uf the vibrations or pulſes of a ſound ſacceed each other 
at equal intervals of time, the ſound is muſical, but not other · 
wiſe: and the hearing of a ſound whoſe, vibrations are equal 


ot 


The The acuter or bigber any edle is, the quickerareitavibea- 
tions; and contratiwiſe, graver or lower ſounds have ſlower 


| vibrations: aud becauſe thequicker any equal · timed vibrations 


e, the greater number of them will be made in a given time; 
refore one muſical tone is a 4 than another, if it make 


motion or trembling of the we themſclyes,.. We _ 
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the analogy with our other ſenſes, that ſound is a motion of 
ſome kind, and that if it be not thoſe very vibrations, yet it 
is ſome motion inſeparably connected with them, and propor- 
tional tg them; fo that we may ſafely take the proportions 
of the vibrations as the proportions of muſical ſounds ; eſpe- 
_ cially when the concluſions — from * are found a- 
greeable to experience, E. 

7. Every muſical ſound rom princi cipal or total vibration, 
by which we eſtimate its tone, and alſo ſeveral other ſubordi- 
nate or partial vibrations exiſting along with it, which produce 
. combination of ſounds, as obſerved, Part I. Art. 137. which 
are there called the natural conſonances of a muſical ſound. Theſe 
natural conſonances conſiſt wholly of ſounds, which are acut- 
er than that of the principal vibration; and among them 
thoſe ſounds, whoſe vibrations coigcide moſt frequently with 
the principal vibration, are generally found to be predominant ; ; 
dut this depends an accidental circumſtances 1 it will be 
worth our while to enamine n little; 

. Fhat the air can receiveia great et diſerent vi- 
brations at once, and properly comply with each of them, we 
are aſſured 'from daily enperencu, by the multiplicity "if 
ſaunds we frequendy hear at the ſame inſtant, and each of 
them as perfect in iu kind, 28 if no other iuter fered with. it : 
and the moſt familtar' way of accounting: for this is by compa- 
riſon with the waves on ee ſurface of a pond of water; for, 
if ſeycral waves be taiſed at different places, and of different 
ſtzea, we may obſerve them to meer, and paſs over, and inter- 
mim with each other, without: ſuſſer ing the leaſt alteration as 
to their ſize, direction, or velocity; ſo long as their motion 
continues to be vable. Here the ſurface of the water 
lies with er different waves as they paſs, and 
— & each ſmall: is the reſult of all the various 
motions which the ſeveral waves would fingly produce, com- 


the realon which the ſubject 1 is capable of, for 8 from pounded — Now, the analogy between the 1] preading 


Cap, . 


of waves, raiſed from a centre in water, ſuch 24 proceed. from 


dropping a pebble. ate. and the! expanſion of ſoundg ia the 


ar, is obyious : only obſerving, : that as the motion of a-wave 
on the furface of water is that of 4 circle, regularly: 8 
itſelf round the point where it was fieſt produced ſo the mo- 
| tion q ſound in the air is that of a globe expanding ieſelf equal - 
ly in all directions round the ſounding body, which is its cen · 
tre: and that What the water does by means of its gravity and 
fluidity, ; the air. 00081 We auch e freedom ere e 


or elaſticity. 
9. But though the tires receive, and wranſwit: funds of 


all kinds at the ſame time, yet neither our muſical iaſtrumenta 


are adapted to produce an indiſcriminate variety at once, nor 
our faculties capable of attending to, and reliſhing. them, were 
they ſo produced. If a ſtring or pipe. when founded, pro- 
duce a combination of tones offenſive td the ear, we ſay it 
ſounds falſe, or is miſta ned. and on that account reject it; 
therefore the real choice of the ear might: be aſcertained, pret- 
ty ſatisfactorily, by examining carefully what are the properties 
of thoſe ſounds which! we receive into our muſic: which en- 


quiry Monſ. Rameau purſued with great ardour in his: Genera- 


Zion Harmonique, printed at Paris, 1737, and other following 
works, But ſtill it may be objected, that this is only prov 
ing that the ear chuſes ſuch ſounds becauſe it cbigas them, and 
no qo philoſopher ought to reſt ſatisfied with this method of rea- 
ſoning. We want, if poſſible, to know why the ear * 
and refuſes,” as we find it does; and, for this pur poſe, ſome 
new principle muſt be adapted. The Susvisg one, which, 
ta propoſe and fuppart, was one principal deſign of this pars, 
ſeems io pramiſe good ſucceſs in this enquiry. 
10. The new principle we have here to pot, as being 


that whereby the various choices of a muſical ear are belt ac- 


counted for, is that of our diftriburing the vibrations of mu- 
ſical ſounds by iochronous, or equal timed parcels, ſomething 


diviſion into four . reſolves into two and two; and an e- 


ige Pulfer of Muſe: Satoh A new Principle propoſed. PE , 
very-Gailar to the diſſeibutions we find natural to he made a 


moog quavers, or other ſhort notes, iu the timing of muſic. 


11. To ſupport this principle we may obſerve, in various | 


inſtances, where equal * equidiſtant objects affect our ſenſes, 


that there is a certain propenſity in our miad; to be ſubdividiog | p 


the latget numbers into; ſmaller equal parcels ; or, as it may be 
juſtly called, compounding the larger-numbers of ſeyeral ſmall 
kalen and copceiving the whole by means of its parts. 
When we caſt oor eyes on nine equidiſtant windows 
"Py row, they are; no ſooner ſeen than. ſubdivided; into 


three times three + eight appears at firſt Gght-to be two fours, | 


and each of theſe fours, two twos : ſeven we. conceive as two 
threes disjoined, and one in the middle ; ſix moſt naturally di- 
vides itſell into two; threes; but if ſeen along with nine, or 
immediately after it, we! then triſect it, in conformity. with 
nine,” and.it appears. three tos: five becomes two twos dif. 


Joined, and one in the middle; four we twos, and Lose 


three or two need no ſubdisißon. 


12. In the above caſe, the whole vumber preſent 1 | 


te our ſenſe at once; but in the timing of muſic, the notes 
occur in ſucceſſion, Which occaſions ſome difference: fon here 
we have to do not only with the choice of the mind, but alſo 
wich the memory. The mind inſiſts that all our notes he made 
up, as it were, into iſochronous parcels, which we call bars, 


or meaſures, and that the number of equal ſhort notes which 


conſtittttes each meaſyre, be à aumber ſome way componnded 
of the ſmall factors two and three multiplied together, and rare- 
Iy admits any larger factor than theſe. _ 

13. Thus the fieſt, or primary diviſion of the wrafare i in 


common time, is into two parts, and the primary diviſion; of 7 


the triple meaſure is into three parts ; theſe may be again ſub- 
divided, either into two or three each, and theſe. condary 
diviſions: again ſubdivided into two or three, and ſo on. The 
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qual riß into five parts is not he Aut in timing 
of muſie, and much leſs ſeven.” Theſe particulars: are largely 


diſcuſſed in Part I. Chap. iv. of Tine. ſl 
14. Beſides this $ft:Ibotion of 'mnſic into 1 the 


wind extends its views, and as far as the memory can be ſup- 


poſed diſtinctly to retain; goes on to coaſtitute ſome number of 


meaſures into iſochronous phraſes, or ſtrains of a tune; and theſe 
ſtrains” may contain a greater oumber of meaſures in quick 
time than in flow time, becauſe of the inability of the memo- 
ry; but here, as before, the number of meaſures in à ſtrain 
muſt always s be either two or three, or ſome product of theſe 
numbers: for here five bars in one ſtrain i is not "wie," and 
ſeven proves much more intolerable, : 2510 
For an inſtance of this it may be Ae that in we flow 
tedious way of hoging pſalms, which is in uſe among us, the 


memory has enough to do to retain the length of one ſingle m 
* of pſalm ſingers, who do not keep true 


bar z as the num 
time, plainly evidences : here we cannot conſtitute avy larger 
portions or ſtrains, and one bar is all we regard at once; 
ſo'that if the firſt line employ four bars, and the 'next line 
only three, we are not ſenſible of any impropriety : but let us 

to ſing a pſalm tune, adapted to the common meaſure, 
ir 5 the lines are alternately 4 and 6 ſyllables, much quicker 
than uſual; and we ſhall find ourſelves under a neceſſity either 
of holding on the laſt notes of the ſecond and fourth lines,” or 
of reſting at the ends of theſe lines, till the time of the firſt 
and third lines be elapſed: becanſe in this way of ſinging the 
memory retains the whole length of the live, and therefore we 
muſt make . Neun all on; oy matt be E oe whe 


ſtrains, / 
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Common minuets and marches generally conſiſt of ſtrains 
conraining 4 bars each; and here we are ſenfible of no impro- 
although the firſt part of the tune ſhould contain only 
12 or 1 6 bars; that is, 3 or 4 ſtrains, and the next ſucceed- 
ing part perhaps 20 or 24 bars; that is, 5 or 6 ſtrains; for 
ve do dot we ror, ROY to wy oe e than 41 Pars 
at once. 
Where the movement is worth quicker, wie j jigs, Se. we 
ſtill include a greater number of bars into one ſtrain; or, to 
ſpeak more properly, we make up two, three, or four trains 
into one ſtill larger parcel, which we call one part of the tune: 
and here theſe parts, although containing 8, g, 12, 16, or 
more bars each, are yet as cloſely reſtricted to he each of an e · 
qual length,” or number of bars, as any ſingle bar is reſtricted 
to contain juſt the time of ſo many Crotcliets, becauſe the me- 
mory includes a whole part at one view. 

15. Theſe, and numberleſs other familiar and obvious: 15 
ſtances,” which the reader will not ſail to ſuggeſt to himſelf, 
on many occaſions, tend directly to the confirmation of our 
new principle, via. that among the iſochronous ſingle vibrati. 
ons of muſical ſounds,” the mind naturally ſeeks to conſtitute 
ifochronous compound parcels, And if it ſhould be objected, 


that although experience plainly proves this to be the caſe with 


the ſhorteſt notes uſed in muſic, yet perhaps the vibrations of 
a ſound are much too quick for the mind to lay hold on; and 
that where the ſucceſſion of pulſes is much quicker than can 
be counted, or ſenſibly diſtinguiſhed one from another, as they 
paſs, which is the caſe with the pulſes of a ſound, we cannot 
conceive any preference due to one number above another, be- 
cauſe we ſee no polity of aſcertaining the preciſe dumker. 


* The divi*ion 1 9 b forinerty, i is introduced by ome. of chi bell ne eee 1 e The 


works of the light honourable the Earl of Kelly contain ſeveral inſtances of it, denoted by 


five ſemiquavers, figured over with a 5— : neither does it 


ſcem to be any more difficult either to execpte or to reliſh this kind of ſubdiviſion into Ss 1 what 927 ey. * e . to > the want of that babi- \ 


tual familiarity which we have contracted with the other fubdiviſions. 


P 


. 


CHAP, | J. : : 
To remove this enen to be the moſt weighty 


one that can be caſt in our way, let it be obſeryed, that it is one 
thing for the ſenſe to be pleaſed with a number, and another 
thing to count it; and that we may perceive the equality, or iſo- 
chroniſm, not only of certain compound. parcels, but alſo of 
each ſingle pulſe, when a drummer beats much quicher than can 
be counted; and an inequality among the ſingle pulſes, or falſe 
and irregular time among the larger compounded parcels would 
dilguſt us as much in this caſe, nay wore than, if the ſucceſſi- 
on of pulſes were losen. 
Ibhbe caſe is much the ſame in objects which pleaſe the ſight. 
te 


There is a certain ſymmetry which ſirikes us immedia * with 
delight, in the proſpeRt of a regular and well-deſigned piece 
of architecture; neither have we any occaſion to count and 
meaſure the proportions of the ſeveral parts, before we can en- 
joy the proſpe&. The pleaſure ariſes inſtantaneouſly from the 
perception of certain due proportions, though it is a work 
of time and ſtudy to determine exactly what thoſe proportions 

are. This may ſerve to NA for the uſe of numbers in 
the theory of muſic; becauſe, in all probability, the due propor- 
tions which exiſt among the vibrations of muſical ſounds, are 


the very things from whence our pleaſure. is derived: and thoſe} 


proportions are belt examined by means of their conſtituent 
numbers. | 

16, The timing and parcelling of the beats of a drum is an 
inſtance which approaches neareſt to that of the vibrations of 
a ſound; and, I thiak, we need not deſire any thing nearer : 
for here the quick ſucceſſion renders it impoſſible to count the 
fingle pulſes, all we can here do is to judge of, and I may ſ⸗ 
feel the iſochroniſm of each; and that this is what we can alſo 
do among the ſingle vibrations of founds is plain from Art. 3. 
beeauſe we find a neceſſiy of rejecting all fuch ſounds as want 


o 


this uniformity or iſochroniſm. 


fa drummer were to give a number of quick, but equal- 
timed beats, each with jello equal fokes: a ** 


The Principle of i ſochronaus compound Parcels farther illuſtrated and defended. 113 


0 them would moſt naturally parcel tbem by 4 and 4 toge- 
het, by giving a greater regard to every 4th beat; by which 


regard theſe beats would to him acquire a kind of Ephallis or 


accent, as if the drummer did really ftrike them harder than 
the others, which indeed he could ſcarce avoid doing becauſe 
his own imagination, as well as that of a hearer, would moſt 
readily lead him 100 this kind of parcelliug. But the caſe would 
de the very ſame with a hearer, if an inanlmate machine were 
made to beat the drum. The fame circumſlauce is alfo well 
exemplitied in the timing of muſic; See Part I. Art. ga, 95. 
_ Let it be obſerved; that we ooly ſay it is moſt eaſy ind natural 
for us 10 parcel ſuch equal timed'pulſes by 4 and'4 together, 
whea there is no attendant circumſtance to influence our choice 
either one way or another: for it is very obvious, that we can 
with great eaſe imagine thoſe pulſes to proceed by 3 and 3 to- 
gether; and this we ſhould certainly do, if we were to turn 
our attention from one ſett of pulſes, which we had firſt heard 
and mentally parcelled by 4 and 4, upon another ſett of pulſes, 
Juſt ſo much ſlower as that three of the latter ſhould exactly 


take up the ſame time as four of the former; for here the de - 
fire of continuing the ſame equal meaſure of time, would ine - 


vitably lead us 10 patcel the latter by 3 and 3. We can alſo, 
upon occaſion, go on further, and conſtitute ĩſochronous com- 
pound parcels, each conſiſting either of 4 or of 3 primitive 
parcels; but here again it is more natural for us to quadru- 
ple than to triple our primitive parcel; and if the ſucceſſion of 
pulfes be quick enough, we can proceed yet further, either by 


quadrupling or tripling the compound par cel. 
17, The well known rules of time in muſic afford us ſtill 
more familiar inſtances, for confirmation of the ſame principle. 
Suppotfe a piece of muſic to begin in pretty quick common 
time, fuch as gives us liberty to parcel the bars by 4 and 4 


together, into ifochronous ſtrains, (Art. 14.), In this caſe, the 


time of one ſtrain will be mentally ſubdivided into 4'equal 
parts, or bars, and each of theſe into 2 or 4 equal parts, viz. 
f 
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time divided into 4 ſemibreves, or 8 minims, or 16 crotchets, 


or 3 2,quayers, or 64 ſemiquavers, or 128 demiſemiquavers; 


and the ſame mental ſubdiviſion will ſtill take place, il the mu- 
fic proceed by any of theſe, notes, any way combined and inter- 
mixed, Now, it ihe muſic, for the ſake of variety, begin af- 
ter wards to move by quayers, ſigured over with 3, viz. each 


being the exact third part of the crotchet, ( ſee Part I. Art. 65 


which it very frequently does, this makes no alteration in the 
length of the crotchet, nor in the length of the whole ſtrain 
of 4 bars, but only in the ſubdiviſion; for no the whole 
ſtrain or weaſure of time muſt be mentally divided into 4 


ſemibre ves, or 8 minims, or 16 crotchets, as before; and 


theſe laſt ſubdivided into 48 quavers, or 96 ſemiquavers. 

Me lee then, that in the timing of muſic, we often paſs 
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Article1g.XKF7 HEN two ſounds differ from each other by 
ta not +c4fl the interval of an oftave, it is well known 
that the acuter of them makes two vibrations for one of the 
graver; and when the interval is a double octave, their vibra- 
tions are 4 to 1; and when a triple octave, 8 to 1; and ſo on, 
continually doubling the vibrations of the acuter term, for eve- 
ry octave which is added to the interval: and that the effects 
of ſuch ſounds are to vs fo perfectly alike, that muſicians have 
univerſally agreed to call them all by the ſame name, and de- 


note them by the ſame letter, and in all reſpects to conſider 
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2 minims or 4 erotchets, and each erotchet into 2, or 4, or's 
equal paris, viz. 2 qua vers, or 4 ſemiquavers, or 8 demi- 
ſemiquayers; ſo that here we have an eſtabliſhed meaſure of 
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\from”'the'diviſfion of a ſtrain into 64 or 128 equal parts, to 
another kind of diviſion into 48 or 96 parts, and reſume agair 
the original diviſion at pleaſure, and from thence derive a ve- 
ry agreeable variety. 41 6. TEE 55 +677 oy f : : WOE 8 # 8 8 | 
18. ' Before we purſue theſe ſpeculations any farther, the 
reader will not be diſpleaſed to ſee a few nſefyl inferences, re- 
lative to the properties of muſical ſounds in ſucceſſion, drawn 
from what is already paſt. If there be really an analogy be- 
tween the diſtributions which we ſenſibly make among quavers, 
and other ſhort notes, in the timing of muſic, and thoſe which 
we inſenſibly make among the asd of muſical ſounds ; 
and if the pleaſure which reſults from the hearing well-tuned 
ounds owe its riſe to the ſame principle which influences us to 
be delighted with well-timed notes; then we may, by means of 
the known practice of 'dividing time in muſic, bring to light 
the hitherto unknown principle which guides us in the choice 
and arrangement of mufical ſounds, * - EE CO WT F 
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them as ſimilar ſounds. - Now, in the timing of muſic, when 
a bar, or ſtrain, contains any certain number of crotchets, we 
can at pleaſure imagine each crotchet to contain two: quavers, 
or 4 ſemiquavers, or 8 demiſemiquavers, without ſuppoling 
any manner of change in the nature of the time; ſo that the 
very ſame bar which contains three crotchets, may, at. pleas 
ſure, be imagined 6 quavers, taken by 2 and 23 or 12 ſemi- 


quavers, taken by 4 and 4; etc. without any change in the 


triple mood of time: and the very ſame bar which contains 
9 crotchets, may be 18 quavers, taken by 2 and 23 or 36 ſe- 


Qnap. IL 
miquavers, taken by.4 and 4 without any change in the no- 


mood of time. Analogous to this, in the diſtribution 


nuple 
cal, vibrations i into iſanhronous parcell, whatever num- 


of muſical 


ber of vibrations of one ſound be parcelled together, the vibra _ 


tions of its octaye above, taken by 2 and 2, and thoſe of its 
double oRaye above, taken by 4 and 4, or of its iriple octave 
above, taken by 8 and 8, will each conſtitute a parcel the ve- 
ry ſame in all reſpects wich the firſt, So that as the diviſion 
of a crotchet, or other ſhort note, into 2, or 4. or 8, makes 
no alteration in the nature of the time in muſic, ſo the dou · 
bling and redoubling the number of vibrations in a parcel, 
makes no alteration in the effect of ſuch parcel on our ſenſe: 
and this accounts in the moſt ſatisfactory manner for the well 
known ſimilarity of all octaves, each to other.. 

20. Purſuing the ſame analogy, the faculty of remembering 
the key note, and the conſtant expectation of returning io it 
at the concluſion, which is ſo remarkably perceived by the 

muſician (ſee; Part I. Article 29.) reſolves immediately into 
that of retaining, the idea of a ſmall portion of time, divided, 
and ſubdivided in ſome eligible manner, by the vibrations of, 
the ſame key, or its octaves; and agrees exactly with the re- 
membrance of the length of one bor bine ef the moor 
of time, in the timing of muſic. 

21. To diſcuſs this matter more diſigetly, we. mall, in 
this treatiſe, give the name module to that ſmall portion of time, 
by which we ſuppoſe the vibrations not only of the key, but 

alſo of every other ſound which we admit into our muſic, while 
we retain that key, to be meaſured and Aibamd "_ iſo- 
chronous parcelss. 

22. It will eaſily be oblaraod; that 8 {mall portion 
oe time be taken for a module, there may always be a certain, 
pitch or tone of ſound, whole vibrations ſhall divide the ſame 
module in any aſſignable manner whatever. Thus, for an in- 
ſlance in ſmall numbers, as one ones! may divide * n 


Of the Similiarity Ockaves, and\the Remembrance of the Key Note. 
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into 16 equal parts; ſo another ſound, a little graver, ſhall 
divide the ſame module into 1'5; another ſtill graver, into 14; 
another into 13, and another into 12 parts; and ſo on down - 
wards. Thus alſo, in aſcending above that ſound which di- 
rides the module into 16, there will be found another; a little 
acuter, which ſhall divide it into 17; another, ſtill acuter, 
which ſhall divide it into 18; another into 19; aud another 
into 20; and fo on upwards. ut then ĩt muſt. be remarked, 
that thoſe ſounds ooly are of uſe in our muſic which divide 


the module in certain ſimple and intelligible nee and ſuch 


we ſay have eligible parcels. . / - | 

23. Thoſe ſounds are alſo moſt eaſily and naturally je 
ted, which aſſume. the moſt. ſimple parcels, viz. ſuch parcels, 
as are compounded of the powers or products of the falleſt 
numbers, 2 and 3. Other ſounds; are admitted, but with 
more difficulty, and generally only as dependants, or harmo- 
nics, | whoſe, parcels involve the higher numbers 5 and 7; but 


thoſe whoſe parcels involve any of the higher prime, or un- 


compounded numbers, 11, 13, 17, etc. are totally rejected. 
24. Now, ſuppoſing our ear to be entirely unbiaſſed, and 
not retaining the leaſt impreſſion of any former heard ſound, . 
when a muſical ſouod is firſt propoſed : in this caſe, we ſhall 
moſt naturally regard this firſt heard ſound as a principal key 
note of a ſharp, ſeries, and ſhall mentally parcel its vibrations 
by continual reduplication, or by the powers of 2, rather than 
in any other practicable manner; and thus we ſhall conſtitute 
a module divided and eee by continual biſectioa, like 
the meaſure in common time, . 
Every ones. own experience will ſufficiently teſtify, that x 
when the firſt ſound of a tune is not the principal of a ſharp. 
ſeries, but perhaps a fifth, or a third, or a ſecond, or a ſixth; 
in all ſuch caſes, there is a neceſſity of ſomethiog of a previous 
preparation of our mind, by thinking over a few of the firſt notes 
of our intended tune, in ores that we may readily fall upon 
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the proper manner of AT ſound, as ſoon as ever 
it is but when the firſt 1 the prin- 


cipal of a ſharp ſeries, there iv no need of any tion. 
The chureh - clerk, or precentor, who begins TY Im · tune 
immediately after the ſoundin pr Moves will be abun- 


dantly'ſenſible of this: for E the intent done be one of a 
far kerze, which has the firth of the natural ſeale for its key: 
of if it de one of 4 (harp ſeries, and yet'the firſt note be nor the 
the principal key; he will, in either of theſe caſes, find that 
it s fone care and attention to begity hiv tue right > 
whereas, if the firſt note be the key note of a harp ſeries, he 
rags vl 5g wrong. When the tune is uſhered in by an 
n- prelude, or any other fymphony, theſe difficaltics are 
cidety evaded by the impreſſions of the preceding notes. 
Granting that it be natoral and neceſſary for the purpoſes 
of moſic, to diſtribute the vibrations of ſounds into certain par- 
cels, there is no doubt but we ſhalt moſt naturally parcel the 
vibrations of the firſt ſound we hear in the moſt eafy and ſim- 
ple manner; for it muſt certainly be the prejudice of an al- 
ready conceived module, which puts us upon the more difficult 
and complex ways of parcelling, in order to make certain fol 
lowing — commenſnrate with thoſe whicty have already 
t 

24. It is a curious and intereſting , to attempt to 
determine the real number of vibrations which we ſhall include 
in one module, when a ſound of a determinate is con- 
ſtituted a key; and this may be done pretty well, by obferv- 
ing, that the whole compals of audible found is limited, tho” 
its limits are ſomething different, according ro the different per- 


fection of the organs of hearing. One perſon's ear can effi. 
mate an acuter ſouud than 2 much like as one per 
ſon's eye can difeover a minuter object than another's, The 


without any help of art, is CEL found to he more than 
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77 time ; and till we have 


whole compaſs of muſical funds which the car can eftimate when the F below the treble cliff line, is heard, and conſti- 


Part II. 


x, but lefs than ſeven ſucceſſiue octaves. Suppoſe it to be 
ſeven oftaves complete; as from F, a double octave below the 
baſs cliff line, to P, a triple octave above the uppermoſt Tine of 
the treble ſtaff, at concert pitch. The higheſt of theſe Fs 
will then make 2 28 vibrations; (viz. the 7th power of 2) 
while the loweſt makes 1 vibration” Now it is reaſonable to 
iq, that the vibrations of this higheſt F are as quick as 
left mental ſubdiviſions which we can make in a given 
module, which may be the cauſe why no found-ſtil} aeuter can 
be admitted into our muſic. And on the other hand, it is e. 
qually reaſonable to imagine that no ſound can be eftimated 
ri three, at leaſt, of its pulſes have been felt, beeauſe three 
puiſes only determine two of the ſmall intervening particles of 
ived two or more of theſe particles, 
we can form no judgmeat concerning their equality; that i is, 
we cannot eſtimate the tone of the ſound. Therefore, as in 
2 to eftimate 2 very grave tone, we undoubtedly take 
our module as long as poſſible; fo it is probable that the long- 
eſt module we can take will not contain more than 7 vibratl- | 
ons of this loweſt F. 
The concluſions deduced from theſe two premiſes are, 
1. That the lotigeft module we can take may poſſibly contain 
x 128, or 384 ſmall ſubdiviſions, either "real or imaginary, 
t cannot contain more. 2, That the longeſt module 
we can tate may y contain 0 vibrations of the double F, 
which ſtands next below the baſs ſtaff; or 1 2 vibrations of 
the F which ſtands on the baſs cliff Ene; or 24 vibrations 
of the F which ftands next below the reblechff line; or 49 
vibrations of the F which ſtands on the uppermoſt Ine of the 
treble ſtaff, erc. r doubling he number for every 
upper oftave, 
26, If the ihow particulars be granted, it will follow, that 


tated a key, our module may include juſt £6 of its vibrations 


+ w# ih 8 


the ſubdiviſions Of the ſtrain, of muſic, Art. 15 ch, byobſerv- 
ing, that as the vibrations of, muſical ſounds are vaſtly. quicker 


this differegce, only, that there the change 


Zoom the half;to,the, third pars fakes place, only. in the ſmaller 
[ of the whole. wan, being 


beſt admitted in ſhort notes; whereas, in turning gur aten, 
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tion from the key to the fifth, it is moſt probable that the 
that as the key preſents a module divided into 2, and theſe 
ſubdiyided by che powers of 2, ſo, the fifth preſents the ſame 
module divided into 3, and theſe, ſubdivided by the powers 
of 2. This circumſtance alone might be ſufficient to preſerve 


aur new principle from being rejected without further tryal; 


and, joined with the other particulars already ſpoken of, will ſuf- 
ficiently apologize for our endeavouring to purſue the analogy 


a little further, before we truſt its fate to the critical world. 


2 1 
1 


28. In order to make out the whole ſcale of mulic, it is ne- 


ceſſury to ſuppoſe. that the ſubdiviſion, into 5 equal parts is 
alſo eaſily admitted, though not quite ſo natural as the ſub- 
diviſion, ini 2 or 3; and this will readily be granted ſince 
115 kind of ſubdiviſſon is now taking place in our muſic; ſee 
he note to Art. 13th. We muſt alſo, go yet further, and al- 
low the ſubdiviſion into ſeven equal parts, on ſome occaſions, 
to be pradtieable ; of which, I believe, we, haye as yet no prece- 
dent in the timing of muſic ; and, this gives occaſion for ſome 
arther-enquiry, whether this kind of, ſubdiviſion might not 


# 


alſo; be introduced there without offence. At 


, 5 * 


p ; 4 1 1 SO n 
290, It is evident, that When we ſee, 5, or 7 windows in one 


OW, (Art. 11.) there-is, nothing too complicated in the idea, 
but that we readily conceive 5 by its affinity to 4, and 7 by 


its affinity to 6. This remark will be of farther uſe, There 


is a perceivably greater difficulty in reconciling the number 11, 
which is the next prime, or undividable number, greater than 


7 ſo that, at the firſt ſight, i appears as a kind of irregu- 
lar confuſed multitude, too large to be conceived without ſome 


ſubdiviſion, and yet not capable of any regular diſtrihution into 
equal ſmaller parts. This may poſſibly have partly been the 
occaſion of the firſt arithmeticians ſtopping at the number ten, 
and repreſenting the next number eleven, by conjoining ten 


and one together, becauſe they found it almoſt impoſſible clear- 
W wr | oy 


change takes place in the primary, diviſion of the module; ſo 
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ly to conceive the number 11, all at once, ble the other ſeal}. 
ler narhbers were abundantly fimple and eaſy to be underſtood. 
30. This leads us to take notice of à very remarkable dif 
ferenee between ihe arithmeticians and the muſicians merhods 
of cone&iving the larger numbers. Jo the uſual method of 
expteſſiug nombers by units, tens, and hundreds, etc. their 


very names import a mixed idea of ſeveral diſtinẽt parts con- 
corring together in one total ſum; and as we conceive an bun · 


dred by its being ten times ten; ſo when 4 vomhber'is exptel⸗ 
ſed in Hundreds, tens, and units, we conceive ir in three parts, 
me firlt containing fu many hundreds, the next fo many tens, 
and the laſt fo many units; and theſe three we join rogether, 
in order to get the idea of the total number, without any re- 
gard to the factors by which ſuch number may be compoſed, 
except it Be juſt one of the powers of ten, viz. an hundred or 
a thouſand, etc. In the notation of numbers we regard no 
other products but foch as have che number ten; or ſome of 
its powers, for one factor, and one of the ſingle digits for the 
other; and all numbers which confift of more than one ſigni- 
ficant digit, are conceived by piece meals. But in muſic theſe 
piece meal conceptions have nothing to do: here all large numbers 
molt be received as compounded of ſmall and intelligible fac- 
tors, ot eſſe rejected. Thus the number 64 takes place as it 
is compounded [a the fmall ſactor 2; and 27 is received as 
_ compounded of 3, without any regard to the tens and units 
which they contain, Thus alſo 15 is received as being 3 times 
87 vo 21, as being 3 times 7 ; and ſo of the reſt, 

„ Now, thongh it is impoſſible to foretel whether ever 
the fubdiviſien into ſeven equal parts will be introduced in 
the time of muſic ; yet it is cafy to perceive, that ſuch a ſob- 
divifion' would be beſt admitted in very ſhort notes: and that 
as 5 equal ſhort notes are introduced, where we naturally ex 

peed 4; ſo 7 might probably be introduced where we natu- 
Le expected 6: ſo that aſter hearing one crotchet broke into 
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equal gene figwred over with'6 tze next ctotchet 
01 de rene id 7, upon occaſion; 100 tHough' this fubdi- 
jon {ould be for ever rejected in the timing 2 muſic, yet 
it may fafely be ſuppoſed to take place in the parcelling of mii- 
ſical vibrations, on account of the very ck. ſacceſſion of the 
latter, which gives us a greatef latirude'in that reſpect. 
We ſhall now take a view of the iſ6chrotious parcels of 
each degree'of the natural ſcale of muſſc, * in — wal. 
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Thi dns i Are filed to vibe Wedel aj; in (which 
the grave fourth takes place, as obſerved, Part I. Art; 3 33, off 
33. We have already feet, Art. 27th, that after key 
note, the moſt natural change of ſound is into the fifth; 
but when we propoſe to deftend by the ſmalleſt practicable de. 
grees, In order to make à complete fcale, we take the ſeventh 
inſtead of the fifth; that is, we take 30 vibrations inſtead of 24: 
and this preſents a module divided, like the fift h, into 3; but 
each of I ele ſubdivided into 5, inſtead of 4; ; or Io, inſtead 
of 8. And thus, as we conceive of 5, by its affinity to 4; 
Art. Jt. ſo, while we ſoond'the feventh of the ſtale, the fifth 
is cſſentſally implied, and is our fundamental. 
34. The interval between two ſounds, "whereof the Aber 
makes 5 vibrations for 4 of ed raver, is ufvally called a great- 
er third. We ſhall here give it an additional epithet, _ 
calf ir a fubdamental great nd: becauſe, for the reaſons p 
en above, the lower term of fuck an interval will always e. e- 


ſteemeck the fundamental; and becauſe there are other great 


Chap: II. 
thirds; not in ihe ſame proportion 'whoſe lower 'terms ate 
not the fandamentals. nel 10 ai 212 e yd 
36. The next note which we take in deſcending, after the 
ſeventh, is the acute ſixth, which has 27 vibrations, or parts, 
in the module; and this we ate obliged to refer to the ſecond 
as 4 fundamental, which has 18 Vibrations in the ſame time, 
and to which it becomes # fifth. To ateouat: for this, it muſt 
be obſerved, that after the module has been heard divided fim- 
Ply into 3 parts, we thay; at the next ſtep, proceed to triſect 
each of its third parts; and,” by this means, introduce a divi- 


ſion into g, which correſponds with: the ſecond of the ſcale: 


but we cannot eaſtly reconcile the making vf two ſubh arifefti- 
ons at one ſtep; that is, we can ſabſtitute vibrations inſtead 
of 4; aud contrariwiſe, 4 vibrations inſtead of 36 but we 
cannot immediately ſubſtitute! g vibrations inſtead of 8, nor 8 
inſtead of 9 which is exactly the caſe in the timing of mu- 
fic alſo. Now; the acute ſikth has 9 vibrations for 8 of the 
Kfth, which was the laſt object of our attention: therefore, 
though we take this note, we are obliged: 10 regard it only 
as one of the harmonics of the ſecond; which has g vibrations 
For 4 of the fifth; and which; on that acebunt, becomes our 
fundamental: ſo that here we have the module divided into 
and though each of theſe is really again ſubdivided into 3, yet 
by refering to another fundamental, which has the fame niath 
parts ſubdivided only into 2, we reconcile ibis diviſion” with 
the ſimple triſection which: preceded, and which muſt alſo fol. 
low in the next note. 10 Site 
36. The next note is the fifth itſelf, which we naturally 


take as 2 föndamental, and thereby reſtore the ſimple triſectioa 
of the module. The ſame fifth, in other ſucceſſions, is often 'C 


refeted to the key as a fundamental; but this we cannot here the | f th 
ing from a module divid- tals 'themſelves/''' We may alſo obſerve, in the deſcending 


do, becauſe it would require the paſſi 


ed into 9, to one ſimply biſected, which we have already ſeen 


is un natural. 


The naturul urſürnding Scalr Barrtrinem und examined. 
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37. Next follows the grave fourth, which divides the mo- 
dule into 21 parts, viz. into 3, and each of theſe into g. 
Now, according to the analogy fortnerly laid deva, theſe 
parts ſhould be admitted inſtead of 61 and conſequently:the 
grave fourth, which is 2, ngceſſarily implies thei: ſecond, 
which is 18, to which it ſtands as a leſs third 5; and this would 
have been our fundamental, if the ſueceſſion wuld have ad- 
mitted ity but perceiving, that the third of the ſcaule is next to 
follow, which having 5 vibrations for 4 of the key, will ins- 
vitably requite the key for its fundamental, Art, 34 and that 
if we here take then ſecond ag fundamental, we cannot take the 
E immediately after it: we therefore refer the grave fourth, 
| and its implied ſecond, to the fifth fundamental which exiſt 
ed in the preceding note, and to which the fourth becomes an 
added 7 ch, as the ſecond is its gl. of 
- 111 38, The third, which next follows, takes the K /, and the 


ſetond neceſſarily takes the 5; as is obvious froti the preced - 


-i6g conſiderations : and this atrangement of fundamentals to 
the deſcending ſca le is exactly agreeable to the practice. See 
Part I. Art. 216. and Exam, XLIili. Dran 

go. Inſtead of taking up our time in examioing any other 
particular paſſages of melody, we may obſerve from the above, 
that it is noi in the ſucceſſious of notes themſelves, but in the 
fundamental progreſſions, that the analogy exiſts between the 
diviſions of the time in muſic, and the disiſions of the mo- 
dule: and ſo it ought to be, as we have largely ſhewn in the 


firſt part of this treatiſe; that the fundamental progreſſion is 


the baſis both of harmony and melody, and that every ſinger 
conforms his ſoands to certain fundamental ꝓrogreſſions, only 


diverſitying "the ſtrain, and rendering it more melodioos,” by 


ſcale, that the ſounds which include the number 5 in the 
compoſi tion of their parcels naturally become great thirds, and 
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the ſound; which includes the number 7; vill be either a leſs 
third, or an added ſeventh.{ while the real fundamentals 
themſelves include ouly the numbers 2 and 3 in the compoſition 
of their parcels: ſo that the introduction of the more complex 
ſubdiviſions of the module in muſic may be attributed to the 
liberty of raking certain more difficult ſounds, a harmonies to 
a more-caſy fundamental 4% bb 0 68005-1660 1939-2784 
0. It will therefore be ſufficient, in this place, bo 


that the preference doe io fundamental cadentes is a neceſſary 
con 


ſeqtience of this new principle; for the regular cadence, in 
the fondamental baſs, always linplids'a change from triſection 
to biſection, either of the hole module, or = ſome determi- 
nate part oi it; and that, on the conttary, the irregular ca 
denceè implies a change from biſection to triſection: and that 
to determine upon what degrees of the ſcale theſe cadences 
may fall, it is neceſſaty to e what' degrees can be form- 
ed by trilectlons only, and how oft this may be repeated: for 
all thoſe ſounds, whoſe parcels can admit of another triſecti- 
on, have their perfect fifths'exiſting in the ſcale, and thetefore 
may be made fundamentals: but that note, where we can tri -· 
ſect no farther, cannot have its * fifth, and therefore 

cannot be u fundamental. * %% N egal the 
41. Now, from the principles — Ae it will follow, 
has the higheſt power of 3, which we can admit in the par- 
celling oſ muſical vibrations, is its fifth. pouier 233, ſee Art. 24, 
25, and 26. for the ſiàth power, which is 729. is unqueſti- 
5 onably beyond dur limits. The ſounds re e * 

1 1 


tr . 


nl VCC wil . be denief by ng rh Nas ied 
i de] of 5 any, in the ſubdiviſion of the module; 
Thus although the deſcending ſcale, as deſcribed above, is perfectly 


_ owing to the different de 
dule, he canno Dead the Ee note wit 


any ſatis faction. 
"erent, there we many beginners 


whic/ cannot 


. MF td " ML. "Ye 8 
Miuſical Sound in Succeſſſan. 


ive the grave fourth its proper ſdund; and ſoe who cannot reliſh either 
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the aof g are eaſily proceeding from the key 
by ſucceſſive fitths aſcending, or n thus, the 
key itſelf repreſents a contin ual biſection, or a diviſion by the 
powers of 2. The fifth of the ſcale repreſents a ſingle triſection. 
The ſecond repreſents a compound triſect ion or diviſion iato g: 
and the ſixth! repreſents a diviſion into 27, Thus far we agice 
with the numbers in the ſcale, Art. 3a; but we muſt go 
yet: further, and ſuppoſe the third of the ſcale ta repteſent a 
diviſion! into ug and the ſeyenth of. the ſcale a diiſion into 
243. This third and ſeventh differ a little from thoſe in the 
ſcale, as will be:diſcovered; by comparing their numbers toge- 
ther: and in order to do this, we may freely double and re- 
double the ſmaller numbers, to bring them nearer to the larg- 
er; this being only the taking) of the ſame ſound ſome octaves 
higher, or rather only enumerating the ſmaller ſubdiviſions of 
the module, which exiſt in the ſame ſound. See Art. 26. Thus 
the fundamental great third of ;the ſcale, which, in Art. 32. 
is expreſſed by 20, may alſo be expreſſed by 40 or 80; and 
the third which ariſes from continual triſection, as above, is 
expreſſed by st : fo that this latter is acutet than the former, 
in the proportion of 81 to 80, which ſmall difference is called 
a ma. After the ſame mavner the ſeventh of the ſcale, 
which, in Art. 32- is expteſſed by 30, may be redoubled to 
240; and the ſeventh which is. produced by continual triſecti: 
on, as abote, is 243 being alſo acuter than the ſormer i in 
the ſame proportion of 243 10 240, or 8 1 to #2. Wich! 18 4 
comma. ON An i #7 ol 
7 the | 


[lac a ich. 49117. 144 201-24 2 

to hogs at all: and 55 difference 1s 3 

for if 2 ſinger do not perceiye and reliſh tlie Proper ſubdiviſion of the mo- 
eaſy and natural to a profi- 


— ſeventh; or the third = the 


- ſcale, for want of being habituated with the ſubdiviſions into 5 ot 7, which theſe? ſounds imply. (ANG. the beſt * 0 n a beginger over theſe diſi - 


ä l % * id pr mi proper fundamentals Rt oof yay ofa bann. |, Mid: vin 
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42. The inferences we ſhall, in this place, 
preceding obſervations,” àre, Tt} 211 (3 1175 7 99818 2¹0 WOE: 
(i.) Tbe key, the 5th, the 20, and the 6th of the ſcale 
are the eaſieſt and moſt natural founds; and in the tone of 
theſe, as they occur in the deſcending ſcale, all wḧô Hive any 
taſte for muſie perfectly agree But there are ſome, not de- 
ſtitute of a natural turn for muſic, but unimproved by ac- 
quaintance wih the modern Ryle of harmony, who, hot con- 
ceivitig any thing of the agreement of à great third; that is, 
not being accuſtomed to conceive 5 by its affinity to 4, admit 
no ſuch proportios among the ſounds of their ſale; but make 
their third a comma'too acute; aud alſo their ſeventh; which 
laſt they admit but rarely, on ãccoαnt of its parcel being ra- 
ther too complicated for them; and ſuch fingers ha ve no fourth 
at all. This is the true origin of the genuine old Seots tunes, 
ſuch as have undergene no changes by the interpolations of 
foreigners : and it is not eaſy to join a moving baſs to one of 


draw from the 


4 £0 5: 


this ſort, berauſe every note muſt either be a fundamental, or 


4 fifth, and this affords not ſufficient variety to entertain a 
modern ear: and the joining of a ſecond treble ton tune of 
this ſort is ſtill mor ĩmpracticable, becauſe the fundamental 
great third cannot take place at all. 530! M991. eit e! 


(2) Thobgh the modern ſinger can]; on occaſion, take his 


thir#4n the reſation of 5 to 4, 72: fundamental great third 
to the key; and his ſeventh in the ſame relation to tie fifth; 
and though he generally does ſef in ordet to confine his fun- 
damental progreſſion more cloſely to the origibal key, and the 
ſouads whleh are neareſt related toit; yet he can alls, with 
the greateſt eaſe; take his third as a perfect fifth above the 
eth /; and, in this caſe, it will be à comma more acute than 
ordinary: and he can take his ſeventh a perfect fifth above 
this acute third, as a fundamental; which will alſo tender it 
a comma more acute than ordinary. For in theſe he does no 
more than what nature ſuggeſts to the moſt uocultiva ted· ſing 


Of fundamental Cadenctt; und of the Fark 
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er. diigy this means we ſee how the fixth and third of the 
feale' may alſo take place in a fundamental baſs,” and that the 
ſeventk of the ſcale cannot be hdmitted there 
(30) Theſe different ways of cobceivding the third and 
ſeveuth of the ſcale may effecttally take place, although no 
alteration be made in the real pitch ef the ſounds. When the 
difference of two ſounds is only comma} we readihytake one 
jnſtead of the other, ina ſuceeſſion of ſingle ſounds or melo- 
dy: which may be accounted” for by obferving, that incaſe 
our imagination ſhould lead us to canſtitute à parcel of _ 
repeated triplieation, though, at the fame time, 80/vibration! 
of the ſound whichArikes our ear wobuld Bll up the whole 
ume of our module, yet we may vary as much id the length 
of our module, as td inelude 8 1. without perceiving any ine- 
quality; juſt in the ſame manner as in the timing ef muſic, 
one bar may be, and always will be ſome very ſwall matter 
longer than another, perhaps much more than one eightieth part 
of the whole bar, and yet we are fenfible'of no impropriety, 
if each bar be properly divided. The mind allows not 
leaſt deviation from the proper method f dividing and fubdi- 
viding each parcel; but the equality of the whole ſucceſſive 
parcels, being determined by the ſenſe, is not ſo perfectly eſti- 
mated. Hence it is that ſounds not exactiy but nearly in the 
proportions of the ſcale ate freely admitted into our muſic, 
and produce the ſame effects as havs es perfectly propor- 
tioned, becauſe we adapt our module to them withoht any 


ſenſible inequality: and hence the expert muſician becomes 


more critical in regard to the tune of ſounds than the begitiper, 
Becauſe he is more critical in regard to the equality of the 
time of ſucceſſive modules. Hence alſo the ſinger who, in the 
courſe of his performance, loſes or gains ſomething in the real 
pitch of his key note, is like a muſician who plays ſomething 
lower or quicker time tou ards the! concluſion; than at the 
lbegigning-of a movement.” „ el OLDS S604 Eb 
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42, It remaiss „ be ſhewn, e fourth of 
the ſcale is introduced into our melody, of which we; bave 
hitherto ſeen no inſtance, and which nevertheleſs takes place 
in our wodern muſic almoſt as eaſily, though not ſo frequent- 
1y as the fifth. In order to this it is moſt natural to ſuppoſe, 
that after a very little acquaintance with the modern ſtile of 
muſic, we can occaſionally diſtribute the vibrations of the key 
iato 3 parcels, each containing 8, or 16, or 32 ſwaller paris: 
which three parcels together conſtitute a module, ſimply tri- 
ſected, ke = bar in triple time, or like as we ſuppoſed the 
fifth ot the ſcale to be parcelled, in the foregoing articles. 
Audit will readily be granted, that as triple time, after a 
very little practice, becomes as eligible and as eaſy as common 
_ time; ſo may alſo this method of parcelling the vibrations of 


the key become as eligible as that formerly deſcribed: and in 


this way the module will contain 44. or 48, of 90 7 fe 


or parts oi the key note. -: F341 LE 5 71 1 19 
44. See bow the tpehronovs | $ of — degrer of the 
7 5 9 deſceodiog | n r e nan dl to an pied 
of conceiving the key. 19m 4571114 9} 5 f 
991] N50 f e, 5:31 to v1! 3717 i 8 tnihir 
37 1159 e key, * "27 | Het: op 96 
by 1 r 4071] ſeventh, 90 Jr a 90 
; Yr Re ſinth, 8 + acute ſixth, - = 
1 5541 8 fifth, 72 of 5 2 ag fifth, - 
„Se! fourth, 64 8 grave fourth; | 63 
. Fund. great third, 60 f fond. rent thin, 60 
. 5 43.4 33 4 77 777 ſecond, 54 4 $5 7F; 37 i? "I "= 
9:1 , Wie 8 a 11. 8 401 | * To . Ahe 


TT. Fatt! 30027: Mey 22013 
The Jotervals of eats ſcale are exattly'with 
thoſe of Art. 32. for the numbers here are each juſt triple of 
the other; and the only difference between this aſcendiag and 
deſcending ſcale i is in the fourth, which is 64 in aſcending, and 


pf 


** a . : that is, abs perfect b is acuter 
than the grave fourth in the proportion of 64 to 3: which 


ſwall interval, not having formerly been fy ppoſed to exiſt a- 


mong muſical ſounds, has no eſtabliſhed name; we ſhall there- 


fore call it a- bearing ; not chuſing to borrow from any other 


yo the; nope of an interyal which a Briton firſt, ſage: 
es, { F 11 „„ 


ieee * 74) 


Hi In 0 Y 1 of myke e partly divid- 


ed, either between the key and its adjunct fifth, or between 6 
the key aud its adjunct fourth, as fundawentals, Now, when 
the gin takes place along with the key, we take the method 
firſt deſcribed, of parcelling the key by continual. reduplication, 
like the meaſure in common time; but when the fourth at- 
tracts a part of our regard, we aſſume a module of a different 
length, comprehending either three halves or three fourths of 


the other module, and which contains 24, or 48, or 96 parts, 
as in the laſt article: and by conceiving the principal key oc- 


caſionally in one or the other of theſe ways, the whole ſyſtem 
of modulation may be caſily and farisfaQorily ele of 
which we.ſhall ſnortly take a wioute vie, 

46. The moſt material obiections mw may here be made 

to this theory, ſeem to be ſuch as theſe/ ; 

Obe. 1. Though it muſt . that if the en- 
tal diſtributions of the pulſes. of muſical ſonnds into iſochro - 
novs: parcels be granted, as aboye deſcribed, the ſimilarity of 
octaves the remembrance; and ex pectation of the key, the 
origin of the whole natural ſcale, the dependence of the more 
difficult ſounds on other more eaſy fundamentals, and the pre- 
ference due to the paſſages called fundamental cadences are 
well accounted for: yet what need is there of entering into 
abſtruſe ſpeculations about the diviſions and ſubdiviſions of an 
imperceptibly ſwall portion of time called a medale ?. which; 
though they may take place, yet we never can be aſſured of it; 
vor ca we ſupport the hypotheſis otherwiſe. than by its ava · 
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logy with the choice of the mind in other caſes, which ſeem to 
bear a reſemblante to it. When the moſt part of thoſe con- 
cluſions may be drawn from circumſtances which are obvious 
to every obe, and of which the ear is a ſufficient judge. 
Now to enter into an impartial examination of the teten 
cy of the principles formerly adopted, would require us to ex- 
plain thoſe principles more fully than is conſiſtent with our 


preſent deſigu; we ſhall therefore, in anſwer to the above, 


content ourſelves with making a few remarks, addreſſed to ſuch 
readers as are acquainted with, and ptejudiced -d in favour 4 
the theories formerly girf em. 

1.) The perfect Gmilarity af all octavet has never: the 
been ſatisfactorily accounted for.- tf; the perfection of the con- 
cord between: two ſounds be taken as the reaſon of their ſimi- 
larity, then the ſingle octave above or below any ſound, will 


have the greateſt; degree of reſemblance, as it really has; but 


then the twelfth above or below, being a more perfect concord 
than the double octave, ought to have the next degree; and 
the greater ſeventeenth ought to be more ſimilar than the triple 
oQave. Nou the greater fevectcenth, v. g. the greater third, 
below the key, is a found whicli does not enter ĩũto our ſcale at 
all, and the greater ſeventeenth, or greater third, above the key, 
has no ſort of reſemblance to the key: beſides, from this way 
of reaſoning, it would follow, that no two ſounds are perfect- 
1y fiwilar, except they be uniſons. No other property ſounds 
has been examined into, in order to account for this moſt obvi- 
ous circumſtance of the ſimiliarty of all octaves j but the fact 
has been taken fon granted, as — by experience, | and 
the univerſal conſent of muſiciannss7 277 7 
2.) In regard to the origin of the "ks ſoutds; which con: 
Ritote our natural ſcale: of muſic, theſe have been deduced 
from the perfect chords of the key, and of its adjun@'5tb, and 
ath, as fundamentals; and the preference due to the + chords 
has been attributed to their near relation to the key; one be: 


© a'; perfect fifth above, and the ther a perfect fifth 
| ow the key. Thus the K, 3d, and 5th belong to the 
chord of the K /; the 5th, ych, and zd belong to the 
chord of the zthy; and the Ath, 6th, and K dale to the 


Ach V. 80 that all the ſeven ſounds are ſuppoſed to exiſt in 


oP! three 3 chords: : Dat then,” what becomes of this 


be ron etc. - as in * VI. 11 and VIII. iy Part 1 
we may at laſt obtain the true fundamentals of theſe ſou ads, as 
in Art. 216. but then the queſtions why ſuch particular notes 
enter into each chord, and why ſuch and ſuch cadences are 
admitted, bein, Al to be decided by ü the T Pheorift, | See 
Art. 201. i _ 4.2% 3716 LF; 10' 01 4.2 a, 
43.) If we esse 10 addr We tbe n refice due to 
cadences above all other paſſiges in the fundamental bals, t 
the near relatiog of any note to its fifth above or below, -Y 
are ſo far in the r Tr 

near relation ? and h 
ſounds Which may 
medtal baſs ?- If the degree of perfection of the concord be- 
tween two ſounds be aſſigned as the on then it will 155 
that the leap of great third, which i is th ie by beſt concord, except 
the octave and gth, Oüghi to be the möft eli gible fundamental 


ow hall we determine the affinity of 


paſſage; 'except the"cadentes,” Which 8 J contrary to ex- 


perience; for the lap bf a great third is ſeldom admitted, 
while leaps of leſs thirds, and ſteps of ſeconds are very common. 
(J.) Not to dwell longer on the inſufficiency of „ 


; büt then what is the cafe of this 


ly ſocceed each other in a funda- 
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formerly received, than nd, ſeems, Alen We n 
fence of out new principle againſt one ſort of readers, it qhall 
ſuffice at preſent to aſk, whether it be more incredible to ſup· 
poſe, that the mind meaſures the proportious of ſounds by di- 
fiributiog them into iſochronous parcels, and perceiving the 
formation of ſuch. parcels, as deſcribed ahove: or to ſuppoſe 
that thoſe pr Saks are perceived without any ſuch mental 
diſtribution, ſome other unknown. way? It being a well 
known fact, Cf ip the .caſe of imperfect. uniſons, the 
ear perceives a better agreement when the foal GR 
that the real coincidence. of the vibrations is; not a neceſſary 
circumſtance even in ſuch, concords as the ear | approves} 
much leſs in ſuch ſounds as ate heard in ſucceſſion only, 
and compared with other ſounds which haye no exiſtence biit 
in the j imagination, as fundamentals. Since then it is not by 
perceiving the. coincidence of vibrations that we get the idea 
of theſe intervals, can any other way be thought of more ſimple 
than ours, and more anaiggous to the known. choice of the 
mind in other like inſtances: and if the principle which we 
have adopted be as ſimple, as any other, the.concluſions reſplt- 
iog from it are much more ſo. Nothing can be imagined more 
familiar than to repreſent the ſcale of muſic by a like ſcale of 
natural numbers; and to aſcertain the properiins of each (ound 
by thoſe of its correſpondent, number. 4 b n 
47. OHiect. 2. If this method of ahacvjbentions 
of ſounds as.meaſurec by an eſtabliſhed module do really take 
lace, one would imagine, that the proportion between the 
real time of that module, and the time of — of the ſhorteſ} 
notes of the muſic ſhould. alſo be perceived; and that this 
would in ſome manner regulate the real time of the muſic : for 
as the pitch of the key note determines the length of the — 
dule, 1 the length of the module ſhould alſo be exactly ſotne 
proper part of. the length of. the ſhort note. Thus, for in- 


3 


tain more than one module. 3 i 2 


Parr II. 
Hamer) ebene the ſemiquaver-containing Q, 
or 3, or: 4, or 6, of 8, or ꝙ modules, ought to be moſt ua. 
tural; the ſame note, containing '5 or 7 modules, ought to be 
leſs natural, and containing any other number, not admitted 
in the parcelling of muſical vibrations, ooght to be quite in- 
tolerable: and if this were the caſe we ſhould have n deter · 
minate number of moods, or degrees of quickneſs of time, be- 
longing to any given key -· note, in which all muſicians would 
agree as perfectly as they do in the degrees of ſound, which 
conſtitute the natural ſcale of a given key. But we find, by 
experience, that we are under no ſuch reſtrictions in the tim- 
ing of muſic. and therefore ſuſpect the authenticity of a prin- 
ciple, which--muſt be ſuppoſed to be ſtrictly regarded in the 
parcelling of the ſingle vibrations in a module, and diſregard: 
ed in the compariſon of the module with one of the ſhort 
notes, and again ſtrictly regarded in the n of the 
ſhort notes intp-bars ant Brajns/2 wo de Hen d 09g! 
In et wrthis: ©bjettion, we obſerre the ſollowiog par- 
dern. fx, 1000/90 en 911 
(.) That its ſuppoſe: be' N Godhomitd to per- 
ceive the diviſions and ſubdiviſions of any ſingle module, wich- 
out going on to compound: ſeveral modules „in order 
to make up the time of a ſhort note in muſic; and that we 
are as little concerned about the number of, modules in one 
note, as We are about the number of 4 bar ſtrains in one part 
of a march or minuet, Art; 14. Neither does it make any ' 
material difference though a {mall por tion of unmeaſured time 


C21 fo 7 : 3 


ſnould interręne between the laſt module in one note, and the 


firſt in the following note, this being like an unmeaſured 
pauſe at a double bar, ſee Part I. Art. 109. and this accounts 
ſufficiently for the liberty we take in making the time of a 
note of - muſic any length we pleaſe, provided it be proved 
that the ſnorteſt note which 4 Ie into eee will con 


. . 4 


Char. II. 


(2.) In regard to the 1 length of one module we may ob- 
ſerve, that if the longeſt module we can take include 12 vi- 
brations or pulſes of the note F on the baſs cliff line, at con - 
cert pitch, ſee Art. 25. the. ſame note F is | found.co make 


about 3 20 pulſes in a ſecond © [Mr. Emerſon, in his Fluxions, 
Sect. III. Prop. II. determines the note E, a ſemitone below, 
to make 300, } it will follow, that the quotient of 3 20 divid- 
ed by 12, vi: 26 and two-thirds; will be the number of mo- 


dules in a ſecond, when they are the longeſt poſſible. And 


if, as we have afterwards ſuppoſed, Art. 26. the ſame note 
F be conſtituted a key. and 8 of its pulſes included in the 
module, we ſhall then have 340 modules in a ſecond. Now, 
the ſhorteſt note which enters into our melody, even in a 


ſhake, can ſcarce be leſs than the ſixteenth part of a ſecond, 


and will therefore contain more than two of theſe modules. 
(3.) Mr. Emerſon in the inveſtigation and experiment here 
refered to, reckons the complete vibration to be the time in 
which a ſounding ſtring moves from one ſide to the other, 
like as we alſo reckon the vibration of a pendulum: but 


Dr. Smith, in his Harmonics, reckons the complete vibration 


to be the double of this, viz. the time in which a ſtring 
moves forward and back again; and in Prop. XXIV. deter- 
mines the note D, in the middle of the open diapaſon of the 
organ at Trinity - College, which is the note below the treble 
ſtaff, to make 262 ſuch vibrations in a ſecond: and upon this 
he builds his directions for tuning a tempered ſyſtem of 
ſounds. Now, this D, being about the Roman concert pitch, 

n more 42 a n. ee the nd opers ounce (Har- 


Olbjections anſwered. | 1 25 


monics, Prop XX. Schol. 1. and Appendix to the ſecond 


edition, p. 271.) will be more than a great third below the 
lower F of the treble ſtaff, at the opera pitch: and the baſs 


D an octave. below, which has 131 vibrations in a ſecond, 
will be more than a great third below the F, which is on the 
oy 47 line. Suppoſe it exactly a great third, then ſay, as 

2-6-2 137 : 163.75, the complete vibrations of F in 
this . hich is a little more than the half of the above 
number, reſulting from Mr. Emerſon's experiment; owing, 
very probably, to this cauſe, chat the virginal with which 
Mr. Emerſon made the experiment has not been tuned quite 
1 high as the preſent opera pitch. 

(4.) Granting, according to Dr. Smith, that the ear per- 
ceives only one vibration during both the courſe and recourſe 
of a ſounding ſtring; it will till follow, that the ſhorteſt 
note which enters into our melody will contain more than one 
a, which is all we want to prove. | 

(s.) Though we can take the liberty of making the time of 
a note any length we pleaſe, yet ſtill there is a preference due 


to certain degrees of quickneſs, when the key note is afcer- 
tained, and to certain keys, when the degree of quickneſs is a+ 
ſcertained, of which the moſt experienced muſicians are a- 


bundantly ſenſible; and which pei haps will never be account - 
ed for, otherwiſe than by a critical enquiry into the real length 
of the module of every key, and its proportion to the time of 
a ſhort note. But this we leave to [ ch as have more leiſure, 


and more experience in the practice. 


11 
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Article 46. JEF O R Ey we Aae to examine: the nature © and 
effect of tg ſounds or chords, it is ne · 


ceſſary to lay down, a few rules for the management of -num- 


bers, in computations relative to muſical intervals; or a ſmall 
ſketch of Harmonical Arithmetic, This will neither be long 


nor intricate with us; becauſe, in the way which our new 


principle leads us to conceive and expreſs the ſounds of muſic, 
we have little to do with the conſideration of arithmetical, or 
geometrical, or even harmonical proportion; and ſtill Jeſs 
with the properties of geometrical magnitudes, which have 
deen needleſsly introduced in almoſt all the theories of muſic 
0 to the wr erkenn, but ſmall i ann, of the 


re bs 

40. "The ſize « or ma wituds'of 8 An ken interval is. e 
ed by the inequality of the iſochronous parcels of vibrations of 
its two terms. Thus when, there is no inequality in the iſo- 
chronous parcels of two or more ſounds, thoſe ſounds in- 
clude 00 interval, and are called uniſons: and in proportion 
as. their ifochronous parcels. differ more from equality,: the 
included interval becomes greater. © 

This proportion of the inequality of two terms is called 
their ratio. An expreſſion much more frequently uſed than 
clearly underſtood, We ſhall not need to trouble ourſelves 
with any other than the plaineſt and moſt ſimple idea of it, 
which the practice of the rule of three conveys. 

When we ſay 3 in the ruſe of three; as the firſt term is to 
the ſecond, ſo is the third term to the fourth, we mean that in 


SL manner F the hie or any aſſignable part of the 
firſt term is contained in the ſecond ; in the ſame manner muſt 
the whole or the like part of the third term be contained in 
the fourth: or, in other words, we mean that the quotient 
of the firſt term divided by, or dividing, the ſecond, muſt be 
the ſame. with the quotient: of the third term divided by, or 
dividing, the fourth: and when this is the caſe, we ſay the 
ratio the Grit to the ſecond is the ſame as the ratio of the 


1 to the fourth term. Eta 


This is obvious, that the 1 the! qootients. reſulting 
from a diviſion of the terms, denotes an equality of the ratios 
of ſuch terms: and that the greater or leſs quotient denotes 


a a greater or leſs ratio; and conſequently a greater or leſs 


moſical interval, which will ſerve all our purpoſe at preſent. 
:50, Thoſe who have a mind to look farther into the ana- 
loay between the magnitude of muſical intervals, and that of 
the ratios of the iſochronous parcels of their terminating 
ſounds, will find, that although the ratio increaſes when the 
quotient increaſes, and vice uerſa: yet the augmentation of 
the ratio does not keep due pace with that of the quotient, ſo 
as to remain always in one certain rtion with it. Sup- 
poſe the terms equal, and therefore the quotient unity, the 
ratio is nothing, and the muſical interval is alſo nothing.—If 
the terms be as 1 to 2, and the ratio, or, which is the ſame 
thing, the interval be called one (ſay one octave), then the 
terms 1 to 4 will include a double interval (two oftaves) ; the 


terms 1 to 8 will include a triple interval (three octaves); and 


L to 16 a nn interval; and ſo on: where the leſs 


term being always unity, the greater term is alſo the quotient; 
and it is obſervable, that for every one oftaye which the in- 


tet val increaſes, the quotient of the terms becomes the double 


of what it was. The quotients/increaſe by a redoubled geome- 
trical progreſſion, 1. 2. 4. 8. 16. Cc. while the intervals in- 
creaſe only! in the natural order of, the numbers, 1. 2. 3. 4. Ge. 
Thus it will be, whatever other interval we pitch upon, in- 
ſtead of the octare. The douhle interval will always exiſt 
when the quotient of the terms becomes duplicate, that is, the 


ſquare of that which ariſes from the terms of the ſingle inter · 


val; and the triple interval will require a dwesase teipkeae | 


or the third power of the firſt, and ſo ou. 4 
Thus the progreſſion of intervals, and their e ent 
quotients, exactly anſwers to that of Logarithms, and their 
correſpondent natural numbers; as thoſe who under ſtand the 
nature of logaritbms will immediately perceive from the above. 
The line of numbers, called. Gunter's line, is ſtill more ea - 
fily applied to the uſe of attaining proper ideas of the magni- 
tudes and proportions of intervals: for here the real magui · 
tude of every interval is repreſented by the diſtance between 
the two numbers which expreſs its terms; ſo Wet pothingr 
could be deviſed more ſuitable for this purpoſe.  - 4 Et 
51. The muſical interval, or ratio, between *. numbers. 
is not altered by multiplying or dividing both its terms by a- 
ny one number whatever; the effect of which is only making 
the terms larger or leſs, but ſtill retaining the ſame propor- 
tion: therefore a muſical interval may be reduced into ſmaller 
numbers by diviſion, if both its terms have any common di- 
viſor. Farther, as all harmonic numbers muſt be compoſed, 
of the ſmall primes 2, 3. 5, and 7, therefore a muſical inter - 


val will be reduced into its ſmalleſt numbers by firſt dividing 


both its terms by 2, or ſome power of 2, continually, as often 
as this can be done without any remainder ; afterwards by 3 


Muſical Intervals and Ratios. compared. Reauttion af their Terms. Addition. 
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or ſame; power, of g, as often as this can be done; and after- 
wards! by 5, or 7, if either of theſe, will; divide hoth; tems. 
For example; the ioterval between the key and ſeventh, 
which, in Art, 44th; is 96 to go, by, dividing, both, terms by 2, 
becomes 48 to 4 82 theſe cannot both be divided by 2 any more, 
but divided by 3, give 16 to 15; which numbers we can re- 
duce no lower, becauſe they have no common diviſor; there 
fore the interval, or ſemitone, between the key and the ſes, 
9 ex preſſed, "get e muass, by the ratio of 
10 0 1. Rigi of bon jon Han ii rin 
This Sroceſs of reduciog ratios. to "their ſmalleſt numbers, | 
we; ſhall not hereafter, inſert at length, . becauſe our readers 
may be ſuppoſed well enough acquainted with it, 1 its 


correſpondence with the method of reduciog vulgar fractions 


to their leaſt terms: and ſuch as are not, need only to follow. 
the above directions, which are ſufficient for all caſes that can 
oceur among harmonic, numbers. 
:52.-ADDITION-of intervals teaches how, to fod.an interval, 
which ſhall be equal to the ſum of two or more given ones, an 
anſwers exactij to addition, or rather compoſition, of ratios. This, 
when the greater term of one interval is the fame with, the leſs; 
term ol another to be added or, which comes to the ſame thing, | 
when the intervals to be added lie contiguous one to another in | 
the {cale, is no more than, comparing the iſochronous parcels of | 
the extreme terms one with the other, Thus, the interval be · 
tween the key and third, 48 to Go, added to that between 
the thicd and fifth, 60 to 72. .evidently, makes the interval 
between the key and fifth, -vizi; 48 to 723 ieh ana 50. 
that of 2 to 3», 0 91 2 01 4 Wehn 1 ; 
53. Any two intervals may he added, 2 "the. greater 
term, of one be not the ſame with, the. lels term of the other, 
in the given expreſſions but then they muſtficſt.] be reduced 
to this form, by ſeeking a common multiple of, theſe; two 
terms, and multiplying; both, terns gh one atio by ſuch de 
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ber as will raiſe its greater term to that aus and both 
terms of the other ratio by ſoch'a number as will raiſe its leſs 
term to the fame multiple; after which their ſor will be had 
by comparing the extremes, as before. This proceſs agrees 
exactly with multiplication of vulgar fractions, conſidering 
the leſs term of each ratio as a numerator, and the greater 


term as its denominator; but as the addition of intervals 


which are not to be found contiguous to each other in ſome 
part of the ſcale, ſerves only to find expreſſions of unnatural 
or inharmonical relations, v we ſhall not need to yk 2 this 
particular, a j 

54. The addition of one or more bene Us any given * 
ter val is performed by halving the leſs, or doubling the great- 


er term, for every octave to be added. Thus the interval of 


a perfect fifth being 2 to 3, that of an octave and fifth, or a 
double fifth, ſee Part. l. Art. 130. is 1 to 3; and that of a 
triple fifth is 1 to 6, Again, the interval of a fundamental 
great third being 4 to 5, that of a double eg Bunde is 240 
5; and of a triple great third is 1 to 5. 


$5. SUBTRACTION of intervals tibhes dose ts nd bs 
or quadruple, ec. of a given one, which may be called Mor- 


- ' TIPLICATTION of an interval by 2, or 3, or 4, etc. we muſt 
Here, if either the greater or the leſs terms he the lame in both 


interval which ſhall be equal to the difference of two give 
ones; and anſwers to ſubtraction, or "reſolution, of . 


expreſſions, or if one interval make either an upper or lower part 
of the other in the ſcale, the difference will be had by inſpecti- 
on: thus, to find the difference between a fundamental great 
third and a perfect fifth; as the former of theſe is 48 to 60, 
and the latter is 48 to 7 2, in the ſcale; fo their difference is 
60 to 72, which reduces to 5 to 6. 

56. [The difference of any two intervals may be found, 
though neither the greater nor the leſs terms be the ſame in 
the given expreſſions, dy a previons reduction, like that in 
addition, Art. 53. Thus, ſeek firſt a common multi ple of 
the leſs terms of each interval; then multiply both terms of 
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one ratio by ſuch a number as vill raiſe its leſz term to that 
multiple, and both terms of the other ratio by ſuch a number 
as will raiſe its Teſs term to the ſame multiple; after which 
theit difference will be had by comparing the greater terms one 
with the other and this proceſs agrees with diviſion of vulgar 
fractions, as that in Art. 53. did with multiplication. This 
method of ſubtraction being of as little uſe, in our way of 
K ſounds, as the addition to which it correſponds, 
we ſhall on Gbſerve, by the wav, that ſince muſical inter- 
vals are Nerernbaef to the logarithms of the value of their 
terms placed frattion-wiſe, Art. 50; it plainly follows, that 
addition of intervals muſt "anſwer to multiplication of theſe 
fractions, and ſubtraQion of intervals to diviſion. 

57. To ſubtract one or more octaves from any given inter- 
val, Which is properly only bringing the terms nearer to each 
other, by ſteps o an octave each, we may either double the 
leſs, or hal ve ah larger term, for every octave to be ſubtract - 
ed. This, being extremely obvious, has been already exem· 
plified, in Art. 4. 

58. To find an interval which ſhall be double, or triple, 


raiſe both the terms of the given interval to the ſecond, or third, 

or fourth power, etc. reſpectively. This rule is a direct con- 
ſequence from the foregoing, but is of no uſe with us, except 
in caſes where the required powers of both numbers, which 
expreſs the ſimple interval, are alſo ſuch as conſtitute eligible 
parcels, and on that account are harmonic numbers. Thus, 
the interval of a perfect fifth being expreſſed by 2 to 3, that 


of two contiguous fifths, or a ninth, will be 4 to 9; three 


contiguous Afchs, or a thirteenth will be 8 to 27; and ſo 
on. | 

59. To find an interval which ſhall be the juſt half, or 
third part, etc. of a given one, may be called Drv1s10M of 


Caze; III. 
an interval by 2, org. Ace; and this is done by extracting 
the ſecond: or third root, etc. of both the terms, reſpectively. 
This rule proves alſo uſeleſs with us, except the terms which 
expreſs the total interval be juſt powers of the ſame denomina 
nion with the parti required. I bus the inter val 4 to & 1 may 
be hal ved, and its half will be 8 to; becauſe 64 is the ſe- 
cond: power t- 8 „Gand. 5 is: the ſecond power, -of. 9. Thus 
alſo the third part of the interval 8 to 27 will be 21t0 3, or a 
perfect fifth; hecauſe thoſe terms are juſt the third roots of 
the former, reſpettively: but: the half of an interval whoſe 
terms are not juſt / iquare numbers} or the third part of, an in · 
terval;-whoſe! terms are not juſt: cube numbers, cannot be ex- 
preſſed ia harmoniemambers, :nop andeed in any:athers ; and, 
is therefore a relation which, in our way of conceiving ſounds, 
has no place in muſic. 

60. It is farther to be obſerved, in regard to the compara- 
tive magnitudes of different intervals, that when the terms of 


Subtraction, Multiplication, Dibiſian, and Compariſon of Intervals. 


one interval are not ſalve ja ſt/ por Df Khaſeſ af anòther or, 


when one inter val does not exactly divide another, as above, 
it is impoſſible to expre's the comparative magnitudes of ſuch 


intervals/exaly; bythe proputtions of, ong'\mumberito ano. 


ther. But the magnitudes of muſical intervals being exactly 


proportional'to the iogariihms of the quotients of their terms, 

t. 50. that is, to the differences of the logarithms of their 
tefms; we can, by this means, eaſily obtain numeratexpreſ- 
ſions correſponding to each interval, to a ſufficient degree of 
exactneſs. For example, ſuppoſe the logarithm of 2 (which 


is the, quotient of the terms of an oFtave) to repreſent an oc- 


tave; the difference of the logarithms of 5 and 4 will repre- 


„ 5} 


ſent a fundamental-preat third. Thus, 8 83 
Tbe log. of 2, ,viz. .3910300, repreſents an octave, 


The log of 50 12698970 /%h⸗ ũ᷑-æWP! 13 
The log. of g 60. 06 ſubt. 


2 . Sit 11 10 Ar. . 
* 
The differ. 
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viz, 0969100 repreſents a fund. gr. thir 
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Therefore the inter val of an octave, is to 4 great third, as 
30103 to 96901. After the ſame manner all other intervals 
may be repreſented and compared; and the arithmetician will 
eaſily ſee that by this means all queſtions relating to their com · 
para tive magnitudes may be expeditiouſly ſolved, to great ex- 
act neſs. CCC 

61. Computations of this kind may be ſtill ſnortened, but 
with leſs exactneſs, by uſing ſuch ſmall numbers as ſhall ap- 
proach nearer than any other, not exceeding them, to the 
ratio of the large numbers obtained, as above, from the lo- 
9 „ + 

The method of finding ſuch ſmall numbers, being of ex- 
cellent uſe in many other philoſophical calculations, and tho' 
very eaſy, yet not commonly taught, we ſhall: here inſert the 
proceſs, nearly th&ſame as directed by Mr. Cotes in his Har- 


monia Menſurarum, Prop. I. Schol. 3. 
Divide the greater term by the leſs; then the diviſor by the 


0 


remaindet; then the: laſt Hihiſor by the laſt remainder ; and ſo 


on, after the ſame manner as in ſeeking the greateſt common 
diviſor of the two terms: the quotients of theſe ſucceſſive di- 
viſions will, be the numbers from which to form two columns. 
one containing ratios greater, and the other ratios leſs than 
trhe; hut both approximating nearer to the true, as the num 
bers grow larger; and each expreſſion being nearer than any 
other which could be formed of ſmaller numbers. Thus, for 
the firſt ratio greater than true, put 1:0; and for the firſt 
leſs than true put the firſt quotient: 1. Then for the next 
ratio greater than true, multiply the terms of this laſt ratio 
by the ſecond quotient, and, carrying the products over to 
the other column add them to the/ terms of the ratio already 
ut in that column: and, for the next ratio leſs than trhe, 
multiply the terms of this laſt found ratio by the third quotient, 
and carrying the products over again to the other column, 


add them to the terms already put in that column: and ſo 
proceed always multiplying the terms of the laſt found ratio 
d. by the next quotient, carrying the products over to the other 
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column, and adding them to the terms of the laſt ratio in that 
column, for a new ratio. 

For example : by e in this manner with ths ratio 
of an octave to a great third, found above, viz. 30103 to 
9691, we get firſt this ſucceſſion of quotients, 3, 9, 2, 2, 4, etc. 
nnn we derive the following ee, 


mates greater than true. Ratios leſs than true. 


ad i... Ji, 120: 
s 5. a 
28: 9x2 9: 19x 2 

25 118. 5 Err 80 584 190 | 
"246 :47 X 4 | 643: 207 


25 TI v. el VI 2 vin. vr. k. . eg. n 
2 r 36. 40. 4 45: 48. 50 84. 
ä „ 
44 C ed 48, 84. 
5 J Scale of the prin. key K. f. g. II. 
61 | 7 Final 64. 72. 
7 Nn 4. | I, > 
8 48. 50. $4: 60. 63. 72. 
9 V. tg. vi. . l II TA. E. t. r. II. 
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SCHEME ol the SverTex of MoDuLaTION of a. 


Par IL 


From this * we ſind that the ratio of 3 to 1 is leſs; 
that of 28 to g is greater; that of 59 to 19 is leſs; that oſ 
146 to 47 is greater; and that of 043 to 207 is leſs, than the 
true ratio of an octave to à great third. Or, we find that aa 
octave contains 3 great thirds, and leſs than one ninth part of 
a great third, but more than two nineteenth parts, leſʒ than 
five 47th parts, bot more than rene 207th parts a 4 
great third. ; 

62, Fora beende e of the roles delivered 2 
bove, we have here annexeda ſcheme of the ſyſtem ot modu · 
lation of C, as a principal key; which may equally ſer ve for 
that of any other key, by only changing the letters, &. ac · 


— 10 
— dos 


1. I. ML. [+ þ w. 4˙ Scale of the Jad fourth, - g 
66% 6. 52. 80, 84. 90. ire 100 4 
eee G, 5 A. bh. 3, 5 cx. D, 
60. z. 72. K. 90. 15 ED 

. III. Id. . 76. v. 2.1, vu f K. Ge. 
80. 84. 96. 108, 120. 128. | 

aA. BF; WM 0 g. . „ C. v. 
7 vr. 90. 96. 100, 106. 120. 126. 144. 


t. g. ma 4.1, AV. bv. er. Scale of the adjunct fith, 


Ona. HI. 
63. For underſtanding this ſcheme it muſt be carefully ob- 
ſer ved, 3 ene ae +3. its led 
(..) That the degrees of the ſcale are here denated by nu- 
meral letters, inſtead of figures, io avoid the coufuſion of too 
many figures. 2; 3 13 7 Nanga on: iq 
( 2.) That ſuch of theſe degrees as occaſionally became grave 
or acute, in ſome ot the ſcales, are marked with the proper as- 
Cents Over them. 7 | | 5 77 7774 1 of 86 
33.) That the names of the intervals, or ſteps, from each 
degree to the next are denoted. hy ſmall Italic letters put be- 
tween them: thas . g. ſtands for a greater tone; f. . for a 
lefs tone; and 2. r. for a redundant tone: ß ſtands for a 
proper ſemitane ; and /. d. for a deficient ſemitone. We Hall 
ſpeak below of the magnitude of each of theſe. 
(4.) That the numbers which ſtand in every alternate line 
ſhew the iſochronous parcels of vibrations of the Jegrees of 
the ſcale which: ſtands over or under them: and becaule the 
ſeale of the principal key is one way formed with regard to 
the adjunct fourth. and another way with regatd to the ad 
zonct fifth, Art. 45 the numbers belonging ta che ſcale of 
the key, in the former caſe; are put above, with the title of 
medial; and thoſe belonging to the ſame ſcale,! in theflatter 
cafe, are put below. with the title of na; this being the 
feale with which we are always obliged ta conclude. 
5) The meaning of the lines of letters is obviaus,” only it 
may be obſerved, that the ſharp fifth of each ſcale is added a- 
mong the letters which ſtand: below it, and its ĩſochronous 
parcel among the numbers; though no notice is taken of them 


to the ſcales themſelves. I hus, among the upper row of let. 


ters we have put c. being the ſharp” fifth in the ſcale of 
the adjunct fourth; and among the lower row, g, and al- 
ſo d%; the former of theſe being the ſharp fifth in the ſcale 
of the key, and the latter the ſharp fifth in the ſcale of the 


T he Syflem of Medulstion examined: ky ibe preceding Rules. | 131 
64. Theſe things being premiſed, it will be proper ſop the 


ſtudent firſt, to ſeek out the component factors of euch num- 
ber im the ſcheme, in urder to be aſſured that they are all A 
monie numbers, according to the characteriſtics given in the 
fleſt and ſecond: chapters. Thus, 32, 64, and 128 are juſt 
powers of 2 48, and 96 are powers of 2, mnltiplied 
by 3. — 36, 72, and 144 are powers of 2, multiplied by 
the ſquare of 3 (9) 4. and 108 are powers of 2, multi- 
plied by the cube of 3 (27) —. 81 is the fourth power of z. 
All theſe numbers are therefore compoſed of the ſmalleſt 
primes 2 and 3. Mad 361-04. %% hy: wied D931: 
-: Farther, the numbers 40 and go are powers of 2, mul- 
tiplied by 5. 60, and 1 20 are powers of 2, multiplied: by 
3 u 5 (15) — 48 is 3x 3x 5. and oo is the ſame doubled. 
30, and 100 are powers of 2, multiplied by 5 Xx 5 (25). 
= 7s is 3. multiplied by 5 x 5. Some of theſe numbers 
include 3. and others the ſquare of g, along with 2 0 3 
Again, 42 and 84 are powers of 2 multiplied by 3 x {-21/ 
g is the ſquare: of 3, multiplied by 7, agd-126 is th 
lame goubled: :Here we have 7 included along with 2'or 3. 
| Theſe are all ihe numbers in the ſcheme, and thus they 
ave all fouand to be harmonie numbers 
65. It is farther to be obſerved, that if we exclude the third 
power of 5, the ſecond power of 7; and the product of 5x * 


Which: it/is reaſonable to {ſuppoſe we ought to do, becauſe the 


larger factors cannot be ſo often compounded as the ſmaller 
ones, without becoming too complex to be received; we (hall 
then fiad that the ſcheme contains all the poſſible harmonic 
pumbers between 32 and 144. viz. between the lowelt and 
the higheſt number in it; except ſuch as might be for med of 
the powers of 2, multiplied fimply by 7; and theſe numbers 
we ſhall hereafter:ſhew, have no place in our muſe, 
66. In regard ta the intervals; or ſteps of the ſcale, it maſt 
be remembered, that a great tone may always be repreſented 
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by 8 tog; a leſs „ to 10 * a proper ſemĩtone, b y 
16 to 161 à redandant tone, by 7 to 85 and EJ 2 deficletnlenl 


tone, by 20 to 21 Aud if the:iſochronous parcels of any 
two contiguous degtees in the ſcheme; be reduced into'thtir 


ſmalleſt numbers, as directed in this: chapter, the reſult will 


always be ſome one of the above propottions; viz. that vieh 


cotreſponds with the ſpecies of tone or ſemitone, -which' is 
marked between the {ame degrees, in the ſeheme Thus, the 
two ficlt quinbers in the ſecond line. vizv 32 and 36, byire- 
doſtion, become 8 and g, correſponding to. a great tone. as 
marked between the IV and V in the firſt line. Proceeding 


9 and go anſwering to the Jeſs tone between V Ad VI. 
Again 40 and 42, by relluction, become apland 213 ianſwet- 
ing to the deficient; ſemitone between VI and VIIhy: and-2 
and. g are reducible into and 8, anſwering: to the tedun- 

dant tone between Vit and K; (the number q g. whichiſtands 
between the other two, not being taken au/ notice of, in the 
ſcale; above ig After the ſame manner 8 and 54 (neglect 
iog the 30 Whi dads nern them) die reducible into 


8 and anſwering to thel great tote between the Kun II. 


In this manner the ſtudent may, at his leiſure, examine al 


the other contiguous degtees in each of the three ſchles / by 


their numbers; and ſach an examination will be the more uſe; 
ful as it will tend to familiarize the compoſition of hartnonie 
numbers, and to Mk the number: themſelves in the learner's 
memory. * Wy ; 2 (03 £97 Q Tris ? 130 

67. The ſteps e ade bene seh e e 
ſame, and in the ſame: order, viz, f. g. t, 1. , d: t, 1 th gi 
t. J. /. p. This order agrees exactly. with that which has 
formerly been eſtabliſhed/ by the writers on this ſubject, ex- 
cept in the fourth of: the ſcale, which we make a graue, in- 


ſtead of a pen ect fourth and hence ariſes the deficiency of 


the ſemitone next below, and the redundancy of the tone next 


forward in the ſame lines, 36 and 40, by reduction, betome 


-— 
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abort it: for if the fourth were made perfect, the ſemitone 
below it would be a proper ſemitone, 15 to 16, and the tone 


above it would be an exact gtent tone, 8 to'g as will eaſily 


appear iby l ſubſtituting 64 inſtead of 63, in the medial ſcale 


of the principal key, viz. the 4th line of the ſcheme. Our 


appr innovation nl be ſeen in the follou ing .chap- 


-(or 1-44 1/14 of) Mis boi 3s 274 „ d % amok ni-,93196 4H 
658. From this arrangement of the ſieps of the ſcale there 
-ariſe two different” ſorts'of great thirds, and three diffepent 
ſorts of 1eſs! thirds; all of Which have their uſe in muſic. Tlie 
proportion of 4 to g we call a fundamental great third. and 

this exiſts between the K and III, and between the V and VII 
of the cal The proportion of 7 to e: callia redundant 
great third, and this exiſts only between the grave IV and 
the acute Vl of the ſcale . Here it is neceſſary to obſer ve, that 
the flat VIi of the ſcale is naturally and immutably a graze 
fourth; and the II of the ſcale is naturally an acute ſixth, in 


reſpect to theiadjunct IVas a new key; and that every grave 


fourth includes the number 7. The proportion of 5.16 Gẽ 
call a ſuperſttucted leſs third, becauſe it always: lies betwees 
the fundamental great third and the fifth; and this exifts ber 
tween the III. and V, and between the VII and II of the ſcale. 
Tbe ptoportion of 6 to'7 we call a deficient leſs third, and 
this is found only between the II and the grave IV of the 


ſcale. The proportion of 25 to 3 2, which exifts between the 


acote VI and the K, repreſents the fundamental leſs third of 
the flat ſeries, of which we ha ve to ſpeak hereafte. 1 
59. Tho ſame arrangement produces one redundant and one 


defickent fifth, beſides that which is well known-by the title 


of the falſe fifth. The redundant fifth exiſts between the 
grave IV and the K; and has its terms in the proportion of 
21 to 32. The deficient fifth is between the acute VI add 
the III, and is as 27 to 40. The falſe fifth; between the VII 
* is as 5 to 7. a Ladths 


Caae; IV. 


Al the other fifths in the ſeile are perfect, in the propor- 
tion of 2 to 3 kad; in practice, the redundant and deficient 
fifths, mentioned above, are alſo rendered Perfekt, 75 ne- 
caſional temperament of one of their ſound. 

70. The inverſions of the different forts of thirds duce - 
as many different forts of ſixths ; but as all iuverted chords 
are of the ſame nature and produce much the ſame effects as 
the ere chords from which they ate derived; we ſhall not 
trouble the learner with a particular name to each of theſe 
ſixths ; but rather denominate. fie * the thirds from which 
they are derived. 

Now, to expreſs the inverſion of any bord lels than oftave, - 
we have only to compare half the upper term, if it be an even 
number, with the ſame lower term; or to compare double 
the lower term, with the ſame upper term, if it be an odd 
number: this beiog in effect either carrying the upper term 
an octave lower, or the lower term an octare higher. Thus 
Gap ſixth inverted TS the fundamental great third 4 to 5, 
is 5 to 8; and this exiſts between the HI and K, and between 

4 VII and V. The ſixth inverted from the redundant great 
third 7 to 9, is 9 to 14 and this exiſts between the acute 
VI and the grave IV. The fixth-inverted from the ſuperſtruct- 
ed leſs third 5, to 6, is 3.10 5; and this exiſts between the V 


and III, and between the II and VII. After the ſame manner 


7 to 12 is the inverſion of the deficient leſs third, and £6 
to 27, that of the fundamental Jeſs third, of Art. 68. 

71. We ſhall next take a ſurvey. of the ſmall FL of 
the tones, ſemitones, and other intervals, mentioned above. 


(1.) The acute note exceeds the natural note of the ſame P 


This appears 


nume by the difference of a canma, 80 10:81. 
ꝛt the ſecond A in the third line of the: 8 which; as a 


natural VI, takes the Parcel 89, above it, and as an acute VI 
t he parcel 8 1, below it. 


The Intervali * the' Sale aſcertained and compared, 


The ſame difference of marnral;and 

acute appears again at E, in the ſeventh line; and is denoted | 

by the ſame numbers above and below it. See alſo Art, 41. 
LI 
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12.) The grave nete falls hort of the natural nate af the 


ſame name by the difference of a bearing, 63 to 64. This 
Appears at the ſeeond E, in the third line; and again ne{ths C, 
in the ſeventh line of the ſcheme. Set alſo Art. 44. 

(3.) The greater tone exceeds the leſs 2 
This may be found by ſubtractiog 103 9 from'y : 8, by the 
rule, Art, 56; and appears in the ſcheme between the ſecond 
occurrence of G and A in the third line; and between D and 
E in the ſeventh lise ; for in theſe.occurrences the natural up- 
per note makes a leſs tone, and the acute u pper note a Mater | 
1 while the lower note remains the fam. 

| 14-) The redundant tone excreds the greater tone by a 
r This is ſeen at C, D, in the ſeventh line of the 
ſcheme; where the natural C is 1 tone, and the Fave 
e: u redundant tone, below- D). 

/ (51) The proper ſemitone exceeds absdeficient mitehe by 
a a bearing. This is ſeen at E, F, in the third line; where the 
natural F is a proper ſemizone, and the _= Fa deficient 85 | 
mitone, above E. | | 
72. The cee larger intervals of the ſame 1 * 
will ſtill be either a comma or a bearing, ar bath theſe, ſome 
way c ded; becauſe all larger intervals are made 
of ſingle degrees, and muſt therefore be affected with the ſame 
differences as the degrees which compoſe them. We ſhall 
juſt mention a few of theſe differences, which are of the moſt 
importance to be known and remembered; and leave it to the 
ſtudents.own induſtty to find them out in the ſcheme, and 
to extend the ſame enquiry to other intervals, as he thinks 
roper. 
Ct.) The redundant great third exceeds the fundamental 
great third, by the difference of 35 l0 36; which i is the ſum 
of a beating and a comma. 
(2) The deficient leſs third falls ſhort of the fopairad- 


ed leſs third, by the ſame quantity, 
(3.) The fundamental leſs third falls ſhort of rhe ſuper- 
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ſtructed, by a comma ; 5 and exceeds the wt aid by a bear- 
ing. 

(J.) The . Sfeh 1 is 2 bouritiy more, and the defi 
cient fifth js a comma leſs than the perfect fifth. 


Theſe are ſome of the moſt material ſnall, and hitherto WW. 


moſt-un»b/erved differences of intervals; and he who has the 
method of aſcertaining theſe can be at no loſs for the larger 
differences between intervals of different names; fo that we 
ſhall not give any particular detail of them at preſent; 

73. To finiſh this chapter with a praxis to the rules 5. 
jog to the compariſon of muſical intervals, Art. 60 and 61, 
ſuppoſe it be required to find how many commas and deci- 
mals of a comma, are in every ſtep of the natural ſcale. 
- This may be done by firſt ſeeking how many commas make 
a bearing, a deficient ſemitone, and a leſs tone: and after- 
aan all the other Keps are eaſily made up, from theſe, by 
addition 


(1.) For the comma. (2.) For the Bearing. 
1x 81 1.9084850 Log. 64 1.8061800 
Log. * 1. Le ae Log. 63 1.799 3405 
Diff, 53959 Diff. 68395 

13.) For the def. ſemit. (4.) For the leſs tone. 
Log. 21 1.3222193z3 Log. 10 1.,0000000 
Log. 20 1.3010300 Log. 9 . 9542425 
Diff. 211893 Diff, 457575 


Now, the quotient of 68395, divided by $3950, viz. 1, dos 


ſhews the commas and decimals in a bearing. 


The quotient of 457575, divided by $3950, wiz, 8 481 5, 


 ſhews the commas and Gecimals i: ina 1 tone. 


To the def. ſemit. 3.9278 


add the y 1. 2677 


The ſum is 5.195 34 "the commas in a proper ſemitone. 


To the . 8.481 5 N 
( /// » --- foi 


The ſum ies 9.4815 the commas in a great tone. 
add the bearing 1. 2677 OE | 


The ſum i is 10. 7492 the commasin: a redundant tone. 


For proof of the above work, range theſe quantities one be- 
low another, as their correſ, pondent intervals occur in the 


ſcale, and then dy them together; thus, 


av, comm. Stn 

Proper ſemitone 85 e 

Leſs tone 8.4815 B to A acute. 
Greater tone 9.4815 A to G. 

Redundant tone 10.7492 G to F grave. 

Deficient ſemitone 3.9276 F to E. 

Lefs tone 8.4815 E to D. 

Greater tone 9.4815 2 to . 

The lum 55. 55.7981 is the commas in an octave. 


Divide now. the ative 3010300, (ſee Art. 60.) by the 


comma 53950, and it will yield the ſame quotient, within 


The quotient of 211893, divided by 53950, viz. 3.9276, one five thouſandth. part of como which ene truth 


ſhews the commas and decimals in a def, ſemitone. 
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Article 4. X17 HEN two different ſounds are heard toge 
110-10 1 \ ther, their combination always either really 
produces, or eſſentially implies; a third ſound, whole vibra- 
tions are equal to the difference of the vibrations of the two 
ſounds, in the ſame time. Thus C, 64, heard together with 
G, 96, (ſee the 6th and 7th lines of the ſcheme, Art. 62.) 
produces 32; which is C an oftave below: and C, 64, heard 
along with E, go, produces 16, which is C, a double octave 
below. We take theſe examples in the large numbers of the 
ſcheme; but the reſult will he the ſame if the intervals be ex- 


13 


preſſed in their ſmalleſt numbers. Thus, the perfect fifth, 
whoſe terms are as 2 to 3, produces 1, which is an octave 


below the lower term; and the fundamental great third, 
whoſe terms are as 4 to 5, produces 1, which is a double 
octave below the lower term. After the ſame manner the 
produced or implied ſound of every other interval may be aſ- 
certained. | oy 1 
5. We are the leſs ſollicitous to account for this effect up · 
on philoſophical principles, becauſe the fact is confirmed by 
experience, and is introduced as an eſſential principle of har- 
mony by M. Serre of Geneva, in a ſyſtem printed at Paris 
1753, intitled, Eſais ſur les principes de] harmonie; and by 
M. Tartini, to whom the firſt diſcovery of it is attributed, 


and whoſe experiments are related in the Encyclapedie, under 


the article Fondamental, and his whole ſyſtem briefly explained 
in Mr. Rouſſeau's Dictionaire de Muſique, under the article Sy- 
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Hems,, The ſenſe of his aſſertion relating to this matter is as 


Whenever two /oud, uniform, and «continued ſounds are 
e heard together, there reſults from their claſhing [choc] a 
third ſound; more or leſs perceivable, in proportion to the 
%, ſimplicity. of the relation of the two former ſounds, and to 
the delicacy C ineſſe] of the ear of the hearer. 
To render this experiment the moſt perceivable, ſet two 
* hautbois, well-tuned, ſome paces aſunder, and place your- 
« ſelf between the two, at equal diſtance from each. Inſtead 


*, of Hautbois one may take two violins, which, although 


« their ſounds are weaker, will, by playing ſtrong and uni- 
« form, [en touchant avec force et juſteſſe] be ſufficient to make 
te the third ſound diſtinguiſhable.” e. 
M. Rouſſeau then proceeds to ſpecify the third ſound pro- 
duced by each of the concords, according to M. Tartini; and 
in every one of them, it is aſſigned juſt an octave higher than 


that which ariſes from the difference of vibrations, as above, 


Art. 74. We ſhall leave it to the curious to determine whe- 


ther this can be accounted for by conſidering the courſe and 


recourſe of each particle of air, which together conſtitute on- 
ly one pulſe, as each producing a ſimilar and equal effect on 
our organs of hearing, | ſo that we perceive two coincidences 
for every one pulſe which the acuter term gains; and that 
theſe coincidences: become, as it were, | the pulſes of a fee- 
ble grave ſound, generated by the combination of the other 


33 
1 
4 
8 
1 
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two; which may be actually heard in the ſituation and cir- 


cumſtances above deſcribed, M. Tartini attempts no phyſi- 


cal explication of this matter, but M. Serre expreſly derives 


the generated third ſound from the coincident vibrations of 
the two generating ſounds : and to remove an objection which 


naturally occurs, and which M, Rouſſeau adds at the foot of 
the article Battemens, againſt this hypotheſis, viz. that the 
real coincidences of vibrations occur moſt rarely when two 
ſounds approach neareſt to the true ratio of a concord, but yet 
differ ſome very lictle from it; and therefore ohe would think 
that the generated third ſound ſhould vaniſh away, as the two 
ſounds drew near to a perſect concord, and preſent itſelf again 
at the inſtant the concord becaine juſt : let it be obſerved, that 
although the real coincidences happen ſeldom, yet the appa-» 
rent or /an/ible coincidences fall out nearly in the ſame order, 
whether the ratio of the vibrations be the exact ratio of a con- 
cord, or only near to it: with this difference only, that when 
the ratio is perfect, theſe coincidences follow-/each other in a 
regular and uninterropted ſucceſſion ; whereas, if the ratio be 
imperfect, the ſucceſſion of apparent coincidences, after con- 
tinuing for a little time, is interrupted for a little time, and 
then takes place again, and fo on: ahd theſe periodical con 
tinuances and interraptions occur more frequently as the dif- 
ference from the true ratio is greater; and are the very cauſes 
of the ſenſation which Dr. Smith calls the beating of imperfect 
Now, according to the hypotheſis of M. Serre, the third 
ſound ought to preſent itſelf during the continuance of the 
ſenſible coincidences, and to diſappear during their interrup- 
tion; ſo that the difference between a perfect and at imper- 
ſect concord is no more than this, the perfect concord pro- 
_ dures an uniform and uninterrupted third ſound, and the im- 

per fect produces the ſame third ſound 'periodically interrupt- 


Of Combined" Sounds. 


Part II. 


ed; and this being preciſely the caſe in nature, it is a ſtrong 
proof that the hypotheſis is right. 

If we ſuppoſe any analogy to exiſt between the perception 
of different combined ſounds, and the viewing of different 
motions in one and the fame diteQtion, it may be infered, that 
as the. velocity with which one moving body approaches to- 
wards or recedes from another (which may be called its rela- 
tive motion, and is equal to the difference of the xwo abſolute 
motions,) is a circumſtance which always attract part of our 
regard; ſo the difference of the vibrations, or the relative ve- 


locity of the pulſes of one ſound in compariſon to thote of the 


other, may ſome way be perceived, abſtract from all confide- 
rations either of real or ſenſible coincident pulſes : and the ſci- 
ence of 'muſic may probably receive conſiderable improve- 
ments from a critical enquiry into theſe matters, by ſuch as 
are qualified for it. 17 75 24) 0 WE 

76, We ſhall proceed to ſhe the conſequences of theſe ge- 
nerated or implied ſounds in the chord called the perfect chord, 
Part. I. Art. 127. which is the final or concluding chord of 
all ſharp harmony. The perfect chord in its moſt complete 
and natural arrangement, has the fundamental ſound, or key 


note, for its baſs; above which ſtand the ſingle octave, double 


fifth, double octave, and triple greater third; ſee Part I. Art. 
130. to 134. The proportions of theſe ſounds, expreſſed ia 
their ſwaftel numbers, are, 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, reſpectively; 
viz, ſuppoſe the fundamental to be repreſented by 1; its ſin · 
gle octa ve will be 2; its double fifth, 3; its double octave, 3; 
and its triple greater third, 5. 

The ſimplicity of the mutual relations of he ſounds ex preſſed 
by this progreſſion of ſmall numbers is, in part the reaſon of their 
being heard together with ſatisfaction, or conſtituting an agree- 
able chord; but beſides this, it is alſo neceſſary to take into con · 
ſideration the implied ſounds, ariſing from the mutual differ - 


Chae, IV. 


ences of the terms, in order to prove that this chord brings 
With it no idea foreign to the natural conſtitstion of the key, 
and therefore is e concluſive When. «PPE to ebe * 
as fundamental 
Now, it is plain that the difference. 2 any two forms in 
this progreſſion, 1. 2. 3. 4. 5 any way taken, will always be 
equal to ſome one of the terms themſelves; viz. either 1, or 
2, or 3, Or 4. T hus the difference of any two adjacent 
terms is always 1, and conſequently any two adjacent ſounds 
will always generate the fundamental, The difference of any 
two terms, ſeparated by an interjacent term. is always 2, or 
the octave above the fundamental. The difference of any 


two terms, ſeparated by two interjacent terms, is always 3. 
progrotliva which is thereby formed. 


or the double fifth to the fundamental: and the difference of 


two terms, ſeparated by three interjacent terms; is 4. or the 5 


double octave to the fundamental. 
From hence it appears that the implied 8 in this er- 


fect chord, produce no other effect than that of fortifying, 


eſt, 
two adjacent terms will always be more remarkable than that 


between two terms which ate ſeparated by one or more inter- 


jacent ; and alſo that the generated ſound is more perceivable 
when it falls below both the generating ſounds, than when 


it falls between them; conſequently as every two adjacent 
vhich account it cannot have place in a fihal chord. 


terms, in the above chord, generate the fundamental, or 


Joweſt ſound, 1; this fundamental will be much more remark- 7; 
among the natural conſonances of every muſical ſound; obſery- 


77, All theſe circumſtances are exactly agrecable to the na- ed, Part I. Art 137. is a neceſſary conſequence of the ſmall- 
- def of the numbers which expreſs their relations: for in tlie 
 -pfoduRtion of evety muſical ſound the air is agitated by a va- 


ri riety of other impulſes, beſides thoſe of the principal and ui - 


ably fortified than any of the other ſounds. 


tural conſtitution of the key. For, 

..) The octaves in the accompanyment are perlectiy na- 
tural to the key; [becauſe the manner of parcelling. the vibra- 
tions of the key, by continual reduplication; as formerly de- 


ſctibeũ, eſſentially implies the ; £6-ckiſtence of all its TOY, 
m 
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ſand, above and below, not —_— mos Units of audible 
O . 1 | 

(2.) The key muſt he” the privcipal object of 6 antenti- 
on; Which is inevitably the caſe when the perfect chord is 
applied to it; not only on account of the octates in ihe ac - 
eompanyment, but alſo on abcount of the POET Wande, 


28 above. 


(3.) The perfelt ö fifth 55 findemintak great mird ate 10 


titted along with the key, in modern harmony, but only as 
dependent ſounds, or harmonics ; becauſe it is eaſy to admit 


three inſtead of two, or five inſtead of four; as already ſle wn: 


and the double fifth, and' triple great third, are preferable to 


the ſingle intervals of the ſame names, mann or the 18 


78. It may be aſked why this Siotretion b js not ahbe bn. 
tinued? and why the ſounds repreſented by 6 and e not 


admitted ih the perfect chord, along with thoſe repreſented 


by the ſmaller numbers? 


or doubling, all the real ſounds of the chord, except the high - that 6, being the octave of 3, vic. the fifth, cannot be ad- 


It is further to be obſerved, that the difference between 


To this it is ſufficient to anſwer, 


mitted without renderitg the ſame fifth too remarkable, und 
thereby taking off its dependance on the key. Ses Part 1. 
Art. 142. And that 7, being a difficult factor in the pat - 
telling of vibrations, produces 4 ſound difficult to be ſung, 
and unſatisfactory, except when it can be properly followed 


by another more eaſy ſound, in ' the way of re/olution + 1 


79. The predominancy of the ſounds of this perfect chord 


form vibrations by which we eſtimate the tone; as will plain- 
1y appear by conſidering what . muſt ine vitably happen to the 


135 
ait within the ſound box of any ſtringed inſtrument: for as 
the vibrations of ſounds are again and again reflected by ſtrik- 
jog agunſt the back, or the ſides, or the belly of the ſound 
box, this will occaſion the air within the box to partake of an 
infinity of different vibratory motions; croſſing and intermix- 
ing with each other in the moſt complicated manner imapin- 
able; aud the ſame complicated motions will be communicat- 
ed to the contiguous air, and propagated along with the uni- 
form vibrations of the ſtring, from whence will ariſe a multipli- 
city of ſounds, acuter than the principal, and in due ſubor- 
dination one to another: thoſe whoſe relations to the princi- 
pal found are expreſſed in the ſmalleſt: numbers, and whoſe 
Vibrations therefore do moſt frequently coincide with the 
principal, being thereby kept up and preſer ved, while thoſe 
. whole vibrations more rarely coincide' with the principal are 
One may ventute to aſſert, that extept the air be thus agi - 
tated, and put into a kind of ſerment, no muſical ſound can 
be produced; elſe why does not a ſtretched: ſtring yield its 
ſound when apart from a ſounding: box or board? as when 
a weight is hung by it from a hook in the middle of the roof 
gf a room. The ſtructure of different inſtruments occaſions 
their ſounds to be more ot leſs compounded; thus the ſounds 
; of-a German flute are leſs compounded than thoſe of a com · 
mon flute, and theſe laſt much leſs than thoſe of a haot- 
bois, becauſe the trembling of the edge, which cots the blaſt 
in Wind- inſtruments, has a confiderable ſhare in introducin 
theſe conſonant vibrations; and this, joined with the additi- 
. onal agitations which the air afterwards ſuffers. within the 
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pipe, ſer ves them inſtead of any other ſound: box: and the 
. edge; which cuts the blaſt in a German flute is leſs pliable 
. than that in a common flute, and this laſt is much lefs'pli- 
able thao the reed of a hautbois. 

It may be further ahſet ved, that the conſonances of any 


cM if 
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towards the breaking and ſubdividing 
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muſical ſound, whether ioſtrumental or vocal, are much leſs 
diſtinguiſhable in the open air than in a room; becauſe the 
reflectiom of the ſound, from all parts of the room, contributes 
| 1 the total vibrations. 
The conſonances of every ſpecies of muſical ſounds alſo become 
more perceivable as the principal ſound itſelf is made graver 
in its tone. Thus we can ſcarcely eſtimate the pitch of the 
loweſt ſtring of a ſpinnet, or even of à violoacello, but by 
means of their con ſodant upper oftaves. © -' * 1 
Theſe remarks ſeemed pertinent in this place, not only 
that the reader may have the pleaſure of obſerving the perfect 
agreement between the nature of ſound, and the choice of 


the human ear; but alſo becauſe ſeveral modern theoriſts have 


not hit upon the true cauſe of the multiplicity of ſound. 
80. The ſameneſs of effect of the different arrangements 
and inverſions of this perfect chord, taken notice of in Part J. 


Art. 133 to 136, is to be accounted for by obſerving that we 
eaſily fubſtitute the octaves above or below any ſound inſtead 
of the ſound itſelf, or we ' mentally carry any ſound ſome 
octaves higher or lower, upon occaſion; and thus we form 
the natnral arrangement of the perfect chord in imagination, 


though che real ſounds of the chord which we hear be diffe- 
| IT i K f „ 


rently ſitoated. 


81. The implied ſounds, arifing from the differences of vi- 
brations, do alſo contribute, in the moſt part of theſe caſes, 
towards forming the idea of the perfect chord. Thus, when 


the ſingle great third and fifth are joined with the fundamen- 
tal, and conſequently the ſounds of the chord are repreſent- 


ed, in fmall numbers, by 4, F, and 6; the difference between 


4 and 5, and alſo that between 5; and 6, generate 1, or the 
double oftave below the fundamental 43 and the difference 


between 4 and 6 generates 2, or the ſingle octave below the 
-ſame fundamental. iin ahnten 9 7 


I gun, in the inverted chord, calſed the chord of the ful, 


we * 
* — jo ry - * eo = * 43 
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- upon'the third of the fundamental as baſs, repreſented by 5, 6, 
and 8; where the fundamental is carried an dre higher, and 


made the uppermoſt ſonnd, the difference between 5and 6 


generates 1, or the triple oftave below the fundamental 8; 
that between 6 and 8 generates 2, or the double oftave be- 
low the ſame fundamental; and that between 3 and 8 gene 
rates 3, or the ottaye below 6, which is the fifth to the fon: 
damental. 

If the loweſt ſound of the fri FIVE chord be depreſſed 
another octave lower, the chord will then be repreſented by 
5, 12, and 16: in which caſe it becomes much leſs harmoni- 
ous, both becauſe the fundamental great third, repreſented 
by 5, is farther removed from its natural place, and alſo be- 
cauſe the difference between 5 and 12 generates 7, which is 


ference between 5 and 16 generates 11, Which is an unnatu- 
ral ſound : and although theſe generated ſounds are leſs per- 
ceivable; becauſe the relation of the ſounds themſelves is leſs 
85 than before, yet ſtill they contribute ſomething towards 
| the imperfection of the chord. 

Thus alſo in the inverted chord called the chord of the ſixth 
and Furth, upon the fifth of the fundamental as baſs, repre- 
ſented by 3,4, and 53; the difference between 3 and 4, and 
alſo that between 4 and 5 generate 1, or the double octave 


below the fundamental 4; and the difference between 3 and 


z generates 2, or the ſingle octave below the ſame fundamen- 
tal. If the middle ſound of fundamental of this inverted 
chord be carried an octave higher, e chord will then, be re. 
preſented by 3, 5; and 8; in which caſe it becomes mote har- 
mopious, becauſe the difference, between, 3 and 8 generater, = N 
and the difference between 5 and 8 generates 3, fo that theſe 
generated | or implied ſoonds; are the very ſame which really 
exiſt in the chord; while the difference between 3 and 5 ge- 
nerates 2, or the double octave below the fundamental 8. 


Theſe conſiderations may ſerve to account for the  effefts ta- 
ken notice of in Part I. Art. 138. Ji 
82, To aſcertain the nature and effect of any twa' 1 
ed ſounds, it ſeems neceſſary, in all caſes,” to conſider theſe 
three particulars, (1.) The formation of the parcel of each 
ſound: (2.) The ſimplicity 'of the ratio, or the ſmallneſs of 
the numbers by which the interval between the two given 
ſounds may be expreſſed. 855 The implied third ſound, 
ariſing from the difference of vibrations ot the two given 
ſounds, which difference may be doubled and redoubled, when 
neceſſary, in order to bring the implied ſound'as near as poſ- 
{ible to the other two, and to obſerve what kind of chord re- 


ſults, at laſt, from all the three. 
For example, the interval of a perfect fifth. is expreſſed by 


an unſatisfactory ſound, as obſerved, Art. 78; and the dif-. the ratio of 2 to 35 aud on account of the ſmallneſs of thele , 


numbers we may lafely conclude that the terms of a fifth are 
concord to each other; but we cannot determine which of 
the two. ought to be eſteemed the fundamental without con- 
ſidering the formation of each parcel; from whence we im- 


mediately obſerve, that as 2 is ſimpler than 3, ſo the lower 


term of the fifth has always a ſimpler parcel than the upper 
term, becauſe this latter involves 3 in place of 2 of the form-. 
er, whatever be the other factors which enter equally into 
both parcels, therefore the lowe > 7 naturally takes pl. 
as the fundamental: and this concluſion is farther. confirmed. 
by obſerving, that the implied ſodnd, repretented by 1, is al- 
ways the oftave below the ſame leber term. I 
„Thus alſo the inter val of a fundamental great third, 4 t 5. 
is a concord, becauſe of the ſmallneſs of the numbers; and 


the lower term is the fundamental, becauſe, it is ſimpler than,, 


the upper, and becauſe the implied ſound ĩs the double oftave” 
below the ſame. lower term: but the interval of a perfect 


fourth, 3 to 4, reſpects the upper term as a fundamental, be- 


cauſe here the upper term is ſimpler than the lower, and be- 
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cauſe the ĩmplied found i is a double oftare below the lame hers, is1, © or a, or 4, the i " found, repreſented by, 738 

upper term. difference will always be the fundamental, on account of 
Again, the interval of a lupertraed leſs third, 5 to < is ſimplicity. of Its parcel, whether it be or be not the octave of 


alloeſteemed a concord, though in a more 1 * degree; 
but here the implied ſound, repreſented by 1, is not the octave 
of either of the terms, but being brought near by doubling 
and redoubling, becomes 4, viz. the ich below the upper 
term, and the fundamental great third below the lower, and 
this implied ſound is itſelf the fundamental. 

In all caſes it may be obſerved, that when the difference of 
the * two nen * in their n num- 


either of the given ſounds, 

83. Hitherto we haye examined only th x perfect chord 
and its parts, whole places in the ſyſtem hy modulation may 
be ſuppoſed well enough known to the 3 It will not be 
improper here to ſubjoin the ſcheme, in order to exhibit more 
— * the unn of the other chords which remain to be 
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4. ena ptations m this ſcheme, given, Art. 
and' 67, it itiay be uſeful here to add the following, viz. 
| Eich f the three ſcales in the ſyſtem chas a grave 

th and un acute ſixth in reference to its 'own key:31 tho” 
3 circumftance does not fully in the-adjuatt: ſcales 
ie ſcheme, becauſe the degrees of theſe ſcales are all deno- 
tilibated' from their fetatious to the principal Rey: Thus 
the VIIh is naturally and immutably a grave foùrth in refe · 
rec te the IV, as 4 key; and the II Is naturally an acute 
Auch, in the rale of the TV; Ne 1, 2, 3. / Again the grave K 
isa grave fourth, aud the edt III is an acute ſixth in refe· 
rence to the V. 25 4 key, Ne , 8. And it will be very 


convenient for the — to Amit the com pariſons of 


each degree of the principal ſeale with both the adfunct keys, 
in'order to eftet Ag ee of this ſcheme, and 
of what we have farther to add in: regard to the nature and 
cotiſlitution of chords: He ought alſo to fix ĩn his memory 
the altered, or occaſionally tempered degrees which belong to 


each ſcale, "theſe nor being any way diſtinguiſned i in written 


muſic, nor know but by a nice attention to the different ef · 
fects of the ſame note” in different occurrences, on many of 
odr modern inſtrometits;' "Thus the ſeale of theradjundt IV 
brings in a perfe@ IV, and 4 natural VI, beſides: the VITh;- 
though this laſt is the only altered note which appears in our 
muſic; while the ſeals of the priueĩpal K takes à grave IV, and 
au cute VI; and the ſcale of the adjunR V introduces a grave 
 K/knd ail aeute-TTE, 'beſides dhe 6 which uke place in 
our written mule." 1152 £3 ber & een vel = 
(2.) It muſt alſe be well remembered, that [the en 
grab and deut, which we here auhex to certain degrees of 
che Tcale, do not at all import, 'that ſuch degrees ate to be 
depreſſed or elevated in an umnatural or forced manner: they 
only ſerye to diſtinduiſh the different ſounds of notes, which 
ently the ſame, on different occaſions, according as 


ul, Ir Further explained. „ 1 141 


one or another of the * gem place at. the time. 


key, are as natural as the perfect IV and natural VI, in 


pal 
the ſcale of the adjunct IV; and ſo of athers: and if i it hould 


ſeem improper to denominate one ſtate of theſe. varia e 
natural, when the other ſtate is aſſerted to be equally na 


tural in its proper place, let it be ohſer ved, that we have "4 


ſen theſe epithets with a view to conform, as near as poſſit 
to the language of muſicians, and to the ſcale formerly eſta. 


bliſhed by-theoriſts, i; We alſo; gain another advantage: by this 
application of the terms grave, natural, and acute, vix, that 


the real quantities of the occaſional temphrament are thereby 
eaſily remembered, as phlerued.! * the firſt and ſecond, Para”: 


graphs of Art. Ton tim bs be t 1257159. 4159507 $6: 


We now 0 to examine the proportions of iter 
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chords. l n 141 7 
89. The chord-of the. 7th,. with a greater third, [which is is, 


the teadiog chord of every perfect regular cadence is pro- 
duced by — the ſound which divides the module i 74 
zi along with the other harmonics of the perfect chord, as 

ready explained. This chord is alſo; the production 
natural conſonanoes of a muſical; ſound, 2s oblerned, Art. = 
ſor the coincidence at every ſeventh pulſe is ſufficient. to ren- 
der this added ſeventh: perceirable; and Mr. Rameau, in his 
Generation Harmonique, acknowledges, that he W 
it among the reſt, but calls it a loſt ſound E /n perduſ. But 
however Ie it may haye been to the theoriſis, the. ptuctitio - 
ners have not failed to make great uſe of it, and to r&liſh its 
effect very highly. This added ſeventh, in a leading chord, 
naturally reſolves by falling into the third of the. llowing 
chord! Thus the leading chord of the regular cadence on 
the principal key conſiſts. of the V, VII, II. and grave IV, 
which. taken in the numbers of the principal ſcale, intitled Final, 
viz, the 6th line of the ſcheme, and reduced, 4, Se 6, 


Nn 


Thus the grave IV and acute VI, in the ſcale of the Prinei- 
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| oy order to reconcile this chord to the imaging 
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1. The fame may be obſerved of the K, 
II, U b J dich form the leading chord to the ad- 
2155 thiken in the unmbets of the 26 line 5. and. lo of 
the II, & IV, acute VI, and grave K, which form the lead 
- wot the chose V, taken in en of the ng 


"86, We have alſo the ies kind of chord! upon the 11 of 


_ the ſcale leading in a regular cadence on the ſubſtituted VI as 


a key ; fee Part I. Art. 200: by joining together the III, 
V, VII, and 11; wich this difference . that here the II, 
fanding as an ny ſeveith to the III/ ought to be re- 
by 70, in Read of 72, as in the 6th line of the 


5 
or elſe the proportions of 4, 5, 6, and 7, which be- 


to every perfect leading chord, will not take place; the 
venct of which is, that the Il, in this occurrence, muſt 


either be depreſſed below its natural place, in the proportion: þ 


of 35 to 36, e er accidental temperament, or, at leaſt, 
its parcel moſt be conceived as formed of the factors 7 x 5. 
tion: and it is 
obable, that the difficulty of conceiving ſach a parcel, 

by: obſerved, Ark. 65, is the only reaſon why beginners in bog 

find Ie ibtich Harder ts « ſeventh'ro:the leading chord 

4 flat than to that of a ſharp ſeries,” - 1” 10 
© 87. The fame chord alſo occurs eie fo each of the 4. 
jun ſcules, taking juſt the ſame degrees, in reference to ihe 


keys of theſe ſcales, as that above mentioned does in reference 
0 the principal key; Thus the VI, & K. IIi and V, form 
4 leading chord to the II, 'as ſubſtituted Nth in the ſcale of 


the adjunet IV, viz. the 2#1ine of the ſcheme and the VII, 
u, KW. and VI, form a leading chord to the III, as ſub · 
ſtituted Gxth in the ſeale of the adjunct V, viz. the gth line 
of the ſcheme: but as each of theſe requires the note which 


| makes the added ſeventh to be accidentally tempered, like the 


in the preceding article ; and as ſuch” WET isfound 


0" Lan Sund. N SLY Pony I 


1 ſcale of the prigeipal key where 
e be caken; it would be extremely dif- 
he ons in an ajunct : ſcale, gale the iy of: Joſie 


t 

eee e 
concludey 1 in Part I,. Art, 200; N Os ffethu- 
ally be changed and the LV, or the V, muſt be received 
a new key — Am Oy « of chit en fixths can he ins. 
1 # 16:3 TEGTTE 1 Fegg i n: 
2 


flat ſeries without Fd on any change in, 1 0 ſcale, 6. 
cept the & V and iempexed Il, which are properly only occi- 
dental alterations: ſee Part I. Art. 200, G eg. It muſſ be 
obſerved; that this is always the acute VI of the ſcale; and 
that the principal chord of ihe flat ſeries, which we "all the 
p chord, Patt I. Art. 139, conſiſts of the acute VI, the K. 
and the acute Ill of the „ee 10 Enn the 
following particulars muſt be obſer e od 
(1) This chord is not to be found in 40 ope of the ſcales, 
in the ſyſtem, but tales its fifth note (viz, the acute I 
from the ſcale of the adiunct V, while the third nate, (N, 
the ) belongs to the ſcale of theiprincips)-keyz.;aod the fun: 
damental note, (viz the acute VI.,) belongs W 10 
both theſe ſcales./ This is one inſtance ofis chord formed by 
the intermixture of two ſcales, which may, be ſuppoſed iq di: 


vide our attention at that — as obſerved, Art; 45. and 


hence it appears, that the flat ſeries andy oy ye of $wo. 
ſcales, and its key note is a ſound partly ſixth.apd parily ſo- 
cond, - Seel Part I. Art. 34435 7 261, and 262. AYE 
-(2.) The proportions of this chord, taken in the nambers 
of the ſcheme, in the 8th and 6th lines, are 54, 64, and 84; 
the two firſt of which reduce to 27 and 32, but. aq lower; 
and the firſt and laſt reduce to 3 and 3, vis. 2 perfect 
„ The largeneſs of the ovmbers 27 and 33 has induced 


F 


Of leaking Chords, — Chord 15 1 1 a 
them the ſame. time we da nat ceaſe to regard is key and its third 


Omar, IV. | 
all former theories to conclude the Wd þ1 then 
_ tobe a faſſe, or leads e id. an 
would be 1nconteſtible, if the, per e e of 2 vere al; 
II to he truly e e Ihe ſwallneſa of. the numhert, 
Te 1 fr 17 colagidence of. its terms : but this is not 
the implied was. ag, we, þaye. already ſeen, 
he ak jo e e and it is mqre than probable, in 
5 9 fog — of the ratio, which is anotber neceſ- 
tary. cireumſtance,. (ce Art. 93, that 3 ratio, may be./ample 
Fa le 1 the. poliſh if its two terms be ſufficient- 
ly ſimple and caly to be congoived,. though not reducible.i in- 
to yery ſmall aumbers.. e this be, we Hud by experi- 
ence, that, the pripeipal key of the flat ſeries is really the a; 
cute VIof 5 atural ſcale; and that the K of ths. ſcale, when 
t is, ndamental, leſs third aboye this VI, is not 
perceivably altered in its pitch, ke By other occaſionally tem · 
ed notes, 15 only becames wh 4 nl = ardad ſound. for the 
e, and therefore we conclude ugdamental tefs third 
4 the flat ſerie, ta be n 
has. been . yppaled. by all writers on this ſubje 
. Which material jnnowtigg s obferve, ©; - 1: 
at the propoxtign, of 37 to 3a genes 3, Which, 
1 20: that ig, the acnte VI and K. when 


br ate the III, Which we tale as g perfect fifth 
OP : Ti "99 that accaupt the VI Herget a funda- 
mental... I {ay, 25 I tale it at a perfect fili. becauſe it is 
nearly Jo, being only, edc by.a:comma;, Were the K to 
make 10 Mbra 1 80 Bog ons lixteenth part, ſor 27 of the VI, 
the 1 1 become 30 and one fourth. or 81 ; 

dae Bl, ich! As the perfect fifth of abe key of the 


- Rat fer :,and in this caſe, the proportion of the key to its 
leſs th 25 would be 433 10 53. Which reduces iq that of 16 
0 19, Nor 16, 19 and 44, ire probabiy the very.proporti- 


ons which fri ike nN 


concluſion 


. . y 27: t 58. and got 5 


ſe On hearing the h chord, * at 


26 Cgaſiſting af 2 and 32 vibrations or parts reſpectively, 
agreeable to 1 conſtitation in the fakes ſo that the 
thicd of the flat {cries becomes. a diſregarded ſound, becauſe 


with reſpect to the implied ſounds j-:that between it and the 


key of the ſeries;; repreſented by 3; being the perfect fifii of 
the ſeries ; and that between it and: the fifth, repreſented by 


. being a fyndanierital great third to tire key: yt if our ac- | 


2 be in any degree fixed on-the;lawe leſa third it imme- 


ly becomes the principal key ol the Nr eee to. 


W eee 7h 6 1 af] gh wht = 
that as the VI af thei ſcale; is dein ce Ga 
the aſſiſtance of the:36 V, either in the chord immed 
ceding, or in that following 
tal great third to the III, and the HI being 


taken as an acute 


III, in order to ita being the perfect fifth to this key, the KV | 


af canſequence ſeema to bear ia this leg the exaRt' prop 


is the true proportion; ſo that the paſſage ſrom the V io the 
VI. and vice verſa,” naturally inclines us to gtue ſoma atten - 
tion to 6 vibrations of the VI: and this imperfect and diſtant 
relemblance between the keys af the to different ſotieſes pro- 
bably feſt} gave riſt o thoſe ſudden tianſitions ſrom Kapp oi 
to:the flat ſeries, and contrariwiſe, upon the ſame key, taken 

notice af in Fart I. Art. 256 1 it feems-alſoto have ſuggeſled 
the joining of 4 ſharp third to. the final chord of flat harmony, 


called, by the French, la tierce de Picardie. At the ſame time 


adopted con- 


Ve are nat to ſuppoſe that a new module is really 


taiving 16 „ the acute VI, 3 the flat 


Ade. 


the: parcel 19. which: it parti aſſumes at that time, ie not 
eligible, neither can be received into muſic otherwiſe than 


z ſo this A v deisg u cui deen | 


| of ap to 16, Hue the VII and K df: the: ſharp fertes/ Now, 
this-propottion being bath moro Gmple and more. familiar o 
us than that of 25 to 27, is eaſily perceived; tho the latter 
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ſeries is introduced, but on — Ay 3 . 
tions are perceived as accidentally takiog þ W 
lah races tle Gans) as'in the ſhatp'ſeries. ' In' ſhort, 
_ the flat ſeries is juſtly repoted a kind of - impoſition or trick 
put upon the hearer, to make him acquieſce ia concla ion 
| win knen itſelf the moſt natural... 
|» (5-)- That dhe . leſs third of the lat ſeles are 
not in the proportion ol 5 to 6, or not conceived as ſuch, may 
= be iſe from theſe conſiderations. Af they were conceived 
pages ,k. lied ſound, repreſented 
mY wou title to the imagination al 
_ with 5 and 6; thae js, rage So rs any alwa 
take place along with the key and its leſs third ; and further; 
this leſs ſixth would be eſteemed the fundamental, accordin 
to Art. g 2; and the leſa third, having a ſimpler pat cel than th 
key, would therefore attract the greater part of our attention : 
how widely dificrent theſe circumſtances are from the truth no 
one need be told who. has read this treatiſe, or indeed who 
has any ſenſibility of the eſſect of muſic. Several other'argu- 
ments might be brought in defence of this new proportion af- 
to the fundamental leſs third, which we here omit; 
preſuming, that f trath be on its fide we have ſaid enough; 
and if not, too much. #7] Yi! Li 1s VI 7& 49 foal? Feen 
39. Thus far we haue treated only of ſuch chords as are 
really al chords; in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the word; 
bat there.ate ſeveral other «chords which enter into our har- 
mony, which we have alſo called by the ſame name, as con- 
liſting of a fundamental, and its third and fifth, though the 
attention is not ſo entirely on the fundamental nd, 
Of this ſort is the chord of the IV of the iſcale} leading in a 
tion on the V, Part I. Art. 210; and the chord of the 
with its leſs third, eee 
lame V., The IV in this gradation is NE ge ve IV; and 
accompanied with the acute VI, (being its redundant great 


144 1194 Wen Bag, hd point 0 or 
pio third,) acid: 1 (belg its perfekt gil) Now, tho 


the perfect fiſth always generates the oftaye below its lowet 
term, yet the redundant third, 7 to 9, crierates 2, or 
the double oRave below th thickediate tone and the e. 
ficient leſs third 6 to 7, which lies between W's upper” teri 
of this third and the fith, generates 1, or the triple oe 
low the next ſuperior tone 8: that i is,” though the = 
in effe& donbles the ſhave” fourth, ſer "ths e VI, join 
with the ſame grave IV, generates the 57 "the fame VI, 
with the grave'K, generates the II of os ſcale; ſo that the 
V'and'H' of the ſcale deipg eſſentially W 11 this combi- 
nation, it follows; that this chord has: dence on, and 
connexion with the chord of the V. al this, in alf probabi- 
lity, is the reaſon why the muſicians have g -nerally repreſeut · | 
ed this chord as derived from that of the V, and arifi ing! frog) 
the ſeventh; ninth, and eleventh of the fane V. 

In like manner, the chord of the II V. coating of aka 
5 IV, and acute VI, has been found, by "the artiſts,” 
beat ſome-relation to the fame V; and has therefore bees &. 
ſeemed as its fifth; ſeventh; and ninth: F. ou now 117 
pears to be, becauſe the V is the implied od jn'bork 
the thirds which conſtitute this yer 1 0 7 * ow 

90. The only chord Which has eee a 
low the great thitd 4 to 5. or which, ac ro a 50 
thod of deſigning chords, has a ſuperſtru third befow 
a fundamental great third, is the chord — III, conſiſting 
of the III, V, and VII of the ſcale; and here the attention 
inſtead 'of being wholhy fixed on the III a8 0 N 15 
as it ought to be, if this” were really the yP chord of the 
key of the flat ſeries, is partly catried away to the V0 
the ſcale; and partly to the key, as co-exiſtent tundamer 
Such a'multiplicity of fundamentals claiming our attention at 
once, is a ſufficieat reaſon why this chord ought to be ſeldom 
uſed ; and accordingly it is but rarely found in the compofi- 


Crap. IV. 
tions of the beſt maſters, except in paſſages where it is taken 
as an attempt to paſs into the new key of the ſubſtituted VI, 
counteracted, by retaining the natural TA in the ny 
ment. See Part I. Art. 214. 

t. It appears then that we have no leſs ala, three diffe- 
rent ſorts of chords, each conſiſting of a fundamental with 
its leſs third and fifth, and two ſorts conſiſting of a funda- 
mental with its great third and fifth ; which differences are 
entirely owing to the differences of the thirds, as deſcribed 
above: for every fundamental fifth is to be ſuppoſed perfect; 
and this affords us a quite new and extenſive profpe of va 
rieties in harmony, which, if found upon Mohr trial to = 


real, will deſerve a more minute ſurvey. 
The public is deſired to conſider what we have: here at · 


tempted as a kind of rough draught of a deſign, which we 
in the limits of audible found, 


” | ſound is an oftave below the FF of the baſs, ſee Art. 25; it 
This being the caſe, we ſhall not here pretend to toy whe- will follow, that if the lower term of a fifth be below FF; 


p 
are in ſuſpenſe whether to finiſh « or caſt away, ral Ter Judg- 
ment ſhall aſcertain its deſert.” 


ther there may not be yet other ſorts of chords ſometimes ad- 
mitted, different from any of the above, or their inverfions : 


for, though i it ſeems pretty clear, that the generality of chords 
belong to one or another of theſe ſorts, yet it is not impoſ-- 


ſible but that other proportions may be perceived, and eſpe- 
cially in the ſubſtitutions uſed in- flat harmony, by way of 


| accident, ſomething ſimilar to what is obſerved of the princi- 


chord of this ſeries, in Art. 88. Ne 4. 
It is for the ſame reaſon, and to avoid the . fn 


too juſtly due to the propoſers of new ſyſtems, of forcibly'de- 
ducing every thing from a favourite principle, that we have 
omitted to aſcertain the ſmalleſt interval which can be a con- 
cord, from the principle of implied ſounds ; though it is very 
probable that as an interval of three octaves is known by cx- 


perience to be too large to be conceived without ſome inter- 
mediate ſound, fee Part I. Art, 126, ſo no combination 
- Vo 


Of this Chords, improperly called perfick. 


ſpicuous than they have hitherto been. 
IV appear ſurprizing, that ſuch great thirds as are tuned ex- 


145 
ought to be eſteemed a concord, however ſimple and eligible 
its terms may be in every other ref pect, if the implied ſound 
be three octaves, or more, below the lower term; and this ex- 
cludes the interval of a greater tone 8 to 9, and every other 
leſs than this, from the claſs. of concords; and alſo ſhews us 
why the diſcord neceſſarily becomes greater, as the ſounds ap- 
proach nearer, becauſe the implied ſound becomes more and 
more remote, till their difference be ſo Inconliderable, that 
ny paſs for uniſons. 

It is alſo very Solids, that the Gita principle of implied : 
ſounds may be the reaſon why the more perfect concords ought 
to be below, and the leſs perfect above, in a chord; and whyan 
interval, which is concord in the upper 
cord when taken i in the baſs: for if we lay it down as a rule, 


that the implied ſound of a concord ought always to be with · 
and that the loweſt audible 


or the lower term of a fundamental great third below F, the 
baſs cliff line, theſe intervals will ceaſe to be concords, Af - 
ter the fame manner might the fituations of all other concord 


be aſſigned, but we ſhall not lofiſt on theſe nan = 


TF;; 


ſent.” 


pre 
92. If this thivry be received; the imperfe&tions * — or | 


gan, and all inſtruments conſtructed on the principles of a 


ſemitonic ſyſtem of fixed ſounds, will become much more con - 
It muſt immediate - 


actly in the proportion of 5 to 4, do not prove quite intoler- 
able, in ſituations where we conceive them by the proporti- 
on of g to 7. The ſame may be ſaid of the leſs third 6 to g 

in ſituations where we conceive its terms by the proportion of 
7 to 6: as in theſe occurrences the error of the interval is 
36 to 3 5: Art. NY N 1 aud 2, Which N 5 


parts, is often no con· 5 


4 
8 


| er of atone. And although by tuning the fiſths ANTE 
mo {mal}, which the nature of the ſyſtem renders inevitable, 
aud alſo the great thirds a ſmelt matter too large, which many 


muſicians have thought clighble, theſe errors are every where 
diminifhed; yet as all the 'diflocation or temperament which 


” the car can allow in a fundamental great third, or even in a 


fifth; does not exceed a quarter of a comma; fo no reme- 


_ oy for the abovementioned errors can be obtained by any 
ſcheme of tuning. And yet for all this imperſection, joined 

_ with all others, which ariſe from theſe principles, or have 
been obſerved by former theoriſts, the organ exhibits a delight- 
ſul variety of fine harmony; though it muſt be acknowleged, | 
that the variety is much greater, and more firiking/in a con- 
cert of violins, Cc. whoſe ſounds are variable at the Gs 

tion of the performers, © 
we then venture to ay. that on attending to the 
danny of a well-toned organ, where theſe redundant and 
deficient thirds cannot really exiſt; as for inſtance, in the key 
- of C natural, we do not admit any idea of ſuch proportions; 
. but conceive every great third by the tion of 5 to 4, 
. and" every leſs third by that of 6 to 3, to which they nearly 
correſpond? The fallacy of ſuch an aſſertion wauld be too 


no where elſe, yet it muſt certainly exiſt between the 
and IV of the ſcale; when this latter comes in as an added 
ſeventh in the leading chord of a final cadence on the key; 
and” the falſe fifth between the VII and the fame IV is un- 
_ doubtedly taken as 5 to 7: and accordingly this proportion 
of the falſe fifth has been aſſigned by ſeveral late authors; 
though the conſequences neceſſerily reſulting therefrom, and 
which we have endeavoured to trace out in this Eſſay, have 
not been attended to. In the ſame leading chord, when the VI 
is alſo joined, as an added ninth, the proportion of 7 to g 
— Seay between the IV and VI. * 


glaring; for if the idea of the proportion of 6 to 7, have 


theſe 8 _ not be received into organ muſic, the 
conſequence would be, that added ſevenths and niaths ſhould 
be totally exeluded in the leading chords of regular'cadences 
in compoſitions for that inſtrument; but this 8 far from be» 
iog the caſe, and the effect of ſuch added Gllonances is * 22 | 
the ſame on the organ as with violins. - - 
94. The moſt ſatisfactory ſolution of this difficulty. u got 
by obſerving that the leſs ſimple any ratio is, the leſs al 
tous we are concerning the juſtneſs of the terms betusen 
which that ratio is conceived to exiſt; and conſequentiy al- 
though octaves, fifths, and fundamental eat thirds; are 
obliged to be nearly juſt before we acquieſee in them: yet 
leſs thirds of all kinds, falſe fifchs, redundant great thirds, c. 
may differ widely from the true proportions, and yet paſs 
without offence ; though at the. ſame time the nearer they ap- 
to the true proportions, the more agreeable is the ef- 
fect; and this is the only ſuppoſition which will rightly ac- 
count for our tolerating the fal/e relations which often inevit- 


that errors ſo large as a quarter - tune were thus paſſed over. 

Now, to prove, by a ſamiliar inſtance, that errors even larg- 

er than this are tolerated in ſome chords of muſic, we need 
oaly to obſerve, that from the very nature of the French- 
horn and Trumpet, the IV of the ſcale of theſe inſtruments 
really bears to the key the proportion of 11 to 8. (See Phil. 
Tranſ. Ne 195. and abriged by Mr. Lowthorp, wol. I. p. 60%.) 
while the II bears to the ſame key the juſt proportion of 9. to 
8. therefore the interval between the II and IV is enactiy 9 
to 11: and yet this interval, in compoſitions for a firſt and 
ſecond born, is very frequently uſed where the car mult ine - 
vitably conceive the ſounds by the proportion of 6 to 7. Here 
the difference of the interval — exiſting, from that which 
is conceived to exiſt, is no leſs than 22 to 21, viz. about three 


; _ as tone and though it is true, that we percrive 


ably occur in muſic; though perhaps no one over fulpeted 
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this IV to be too: ſturn, yet it is alſo true that we are not 
ſhocked witlb it, in this occurrence, as we ſhould be with the 
II. os N. if either of theſe were diſlocated but the tłntd part 


ther to be obſerved; that the whole error of the interval ariſes 
from the error of the IV, which is ſo much tod arp, while 
tze II is perſecily juſt; whereas, hen an error of a quarter · 

tone occurs in the organ, it always takes its rife from two 
ſmaller errors added together, one of the ſounds being a little 
tog ſhar p, and the other a little too flat, at that occurrence ; 


9. Though the imperſections of our ſemitonic ſyſtem are 

by this means ſet in a new light, yet it will appear that the 
received method of tuning the organ and harpſicord is ſtill the 
beſt of which the ſyſtem is capable; for we ovght to make 
all-our fiſths and: fundamental great thirds good, if it could 
be done; but as this is abundantly proved to be impoſſible, 


rs very plainly in the ſimple inſtance of the impoſ . 


ſibility of dividing a perfect octave into three folrrublè funda- 
memtal great thirds; it is beſt to make eight of the molt ac- 
enſtomed great: thirds good; and let the remaining four bad 
ones be between FN and BH, between Git and ©, between B 


and Eh, and between C and F, which are leſs uſed : and this 


may be effected: by: making all the fifths in the ſrale one fifth 
part of a comma leſs than perfect, except that between G 
and Eh, which is leaſt uſed; and which will, by this method, 
be: very bad, being more than a comma and-a quarter too 
lange. The good great thirds will be one fifth of a comma 


. 7 than perfect, and the bad ones will be a comma and a 

alf too large. And although by tuning the fifths a quarter of 
a comma leſs than perfect, the good great thirds might be ren · 
dered quite perfect, yet the four bad great thirds, and the one 
bad fifth, would then be larger and worſe. Indeed, if care were 
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Of Inperfections in the Semitonte” Syſtem, | "Experiments propoſed. . „ 


of, the: aboye quantity. In the caſe here inſtandsd, it is fur - 


further tried, whether the ung, reat third between Ap and 
th 


taken' to compoſe and ſet muſic always in ſuch keys that theſe * 2 
large great thirds might come in, where the proportion of x ' © 
to 9, or that of 64 to 81 were wanted, one might venture to | 
pronounce them perfections rather than otherwiſe, and to 

aſcertain the beſt method of tuning from our new principles; © © 
but as this is not often the caſe, nor likely ſoon to become fo,  *' © 
we can only obſerve, at preſent, what effect theſe too large 
great thirds have, when they happen to come in places Where 
the redundant thirds ought to exit. Now, the moſt proper 

keys for ſuch trials are thoſe with three flats at the cliff; vis. 
the*ſharp ſeries of Eh, and the flat ſeries of C: fos here tbe 

| hos third between the IV and VI of the ſcale, that is from 
GX, (now taken for Ah,) to C, is a large great third, on *' 
account of the TV being too grave; for the interval. from By _—- 
to Ah is kts than à perfect fourth, e moch as the inter 
val from Ah to Eh exceeds a perfect lifth, which, in the mot 
approved method of tuning, comes very near to the quantity _ 
which we have all along called a bearing, Let it then be tried, 
on ſome ſimple ſtop of a well-tuned organ, whether the note 

Ay, when it occurs as an added feventh to By as fundamen- , 
tal, leading in a regular cadence on E þ. as a key, have not a 
finer effect than any other ſeventh in the organ; and if it be 
found preferadle, this ſingle inſtance will ſerve to prove te 
cligibteneſs of the proportioas which we baye aſſigned, in this 
Treatiſe, to the leading chord of every cadence. It may be 


— 


be any way offenſive, when theſe two are joined as leventh ng 
and ninth to By; or when they fand as third and fifth toF, 1 © _ 
leading in an imperfect cadence on Bh, as adjun& fifth, ian 
the ſame ſcale of EH; or when the ſame chord F, Ah, and © | © 
occurs as chord of the adjunct fourth, ig the flat ſeries of COS. 
In all theſe occurrences, and many others of the ſame kind, 


the large great thirds were found not only tolerable, but con- 
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occur in ſimilar . in other 1 3 to the 
judgment of all the expert muſicians whom the author has had 
opportunity of conſulting ; and he earneſtly deſires the moſt 
ſkilful, into whoſe hands this Eſſay may come, to endeavour 
to ſatisfy themſelves and the world in regard to the truth of 


the principles above 1 by theſe or any other trials, 


which their knowlege may ſuggeſt as proper and ſufficient. 

6, It is not ſo eaſy to preſcribe proper trials whereby the 
Jail pro portion of the fundamental leſs third may be aſcertain- 

4 as hinted above, the ear is not very critical in 
4 7 to this chord, the upper note is a diſregarded ſound, 
and, as ſuch, may vary greatly from the juſt proportion, be- 
fore we diſcover any error : but if the implied ſounds, as 
formerly deſcribed, do really take place, and, if the manner 
of perceiving the pulſes, by certain eligible parcels, prove to 
be really the director of the human mind in the choice of mu- 
ſical ſounds, it ſeems impoſſible to aſſign any other proporti- 
on to the fundamental leſs third, than that which is given a- 
bove, conſiſtent with theſe principles. 

97. The ſcale of the organ, tuned as uſual, has nine leſs 
thirds, each falling ſhort of the proportion of 5 to 6, by a- 
„bout two fifth parts of a comma, and the three other leſs 
near the 
om F to G, GH, and from By to Cx: ſo that 
. not afford any leſs third in, or near, the pro- 


1 to Fu 
the organ 
on of 27 to 32, (or 16 to 19) whereby to make/ttis 


ol flat harmony; but yet the trial may eaſily be made by flat- 
tening, for the time, that note which makes the els third of 


of a monochord, by 


proportion of 6 to 7; viz. thoſe from 


whether ſuch a third be more ſatisfactory in the final chord . 
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98. "IN the author came to a reſolution of publiſhing 
this ſketch of a theory, he made ſeveraF accurate trials of the 
different ſorts of thirds, by the well Known method of put- - 
ting two ſtrings of the ſame ſize on a violoncello, tuned ex- 
actly uniſons, and ſtopping off one of them'after the manner 
proper diviſions on the finger board; 
and he found that altho' among the leſs thirds,” 5 to 6, is the beſt 
concord, yet the mind is naturally led to regard the u 
ſound rather than the lower. In the leſs third, 16 to 19, 
the lower ſound inevitably attracts our attention, and the v 72 
per is diſregarded, In the deficient leſs third, 6 to 7, 
lower ſound alſo prevails, but the upper ſeems dejected and 
unconcluſive. The ſame dejected effect attends the lower 
ſound of the redundant great third, 7 to 9: and the great 
third, 19 to 24, taken without any other accompanyment, 
is intolerable diſcord ; probably becauſe the lower ſound, re- 
preſented by 19, cannot, in this fituation, be diſregarded, 
as it would be, if another ſound repreſented-by 16 were alſo 
added. As a farther trial of theſe principles, he alſo publiſm- 
ed, ſome time ago, a ſmall collection dot Pſalm- Tunes, in parts, 
with the grave and acute notes marked by accents, accor 
to the view he then had of the matter, of which copies may 
be had, by applying to thoſe who ſell this apart 


As the Author has not baes ſoaring! either of time or SY 
dy, in order to diſcover, and publiſh, what appeared to him 


be truths of the greateſt importance in the ſcience of mu- 
fic; ſo he expects his Work will not be haſtily cenſured, nor 
condemned, without as fair and * a trial as the e caſe | 


the ſeries, 1 in 5 will admit of. 
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